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To 


MY STUDENTS 


who studied during 1935-1960 in 
the Secondary Training College and 
the Faculty of Education and Psychology, Baroda. 


PREFACE 


ADVANCE in Education has two aspects- uantity and quality, 
These two aspeets have had their advocates roughout the history 
of educational theory and practice, from the days of ancient 
Greece, of Plato and Aristotle, to the twentieth century when 
educational thinkers of the excellence of Mahatma Gandhi and 
John Dewey flourished, No educator of any significance has 
pressed for mere expansion without regard to qualitywhich alone 
can ensure standards. Similarly, advocates of quality have never 
failed to recognize the importance of education being made avail- 
able to as large a number of children as possible. John Locke 
and the advocates of his disciplinary theory in education pleaded 
during the seventeenth century for a better quality in education 
because the emphasis at the time was on the inclusion of certain 
subjects in the curriculum which, it was contended, would give 
a formal discipline to the mind. Rousseau, in the eighteenth 
century, wanted education to be completely overhauled to give 
it a meaning and a quality, but his analysis of the social aspect 
of education did take into account the quantitative expansion of 
education to usher in a new society populated by “natural” men 
and women. The nineteenth century advocates of the psycho- 
logical tendency in education—Pestalozzi, Herbart and Froebel— 
wanted a better deal in the quality of education with the child 
as the positive factor, but the humanitarian aspect of education 
practised by Pestalozzi and the Kindergarten founded by Froebel 
had also their bearing on more educational facilities to cater to 
the needs of all children. During the same century the scientific 
attitude ably put forward by Huxley and Spencer and the socio- 
logical trends preached and practised by governments and phil- 
anthropists had their focus on the quality and quantity of educa- 
tion respectively, though in either case the value of the one aspect 
was not stressed in disregard of the other. During our own 
times we have witnessed the sublime spectacle of Mahatma 
Gandhi formulating the programme of Basic Education to pro- 
vide schooling for millions of children who did not have any 
education and his using at the same time its qualitative aspect 
to bring about a new social order rid of competition and strife 
and imbued with the spirit of co-operative fellow-feeling. 

The present volume deals essentially with improving the 
quality of our education. It takes for granted that in Independ- 
ent India, democracy will see to it that primary education is provid- 
ed for all children of school-going age, and that secondary and 
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university education will not be denied to those who can profit 
by it. Since educational expansion is now rapid and phenomenal 
in India where education had served only a limited purpose before 
Independence, the problem of maintaining standards has become 
very difficult. This problem has to be tackled from the points 
of view of better teacher preparation, school organisation, methods 
of teaching and evaluation procedures adopted to measure student 
achievement. It is our hope that the articles presented here will 
appeal to those who are engaged in these facets of the educational 
effort in which new India is engaged and upon the success 
of which depends not only the success of her Five Year Plans 
but also of her great experiment in democracy—an endeavour of 


great magnitude and complexity unparallelled in the history of 
mankind. 


The contributions to this volume are made by some of the 
eminent experts in education drawn from India, the United States 
of America and the United Kingdom. The subject area of their 
coverage is large—indeed it is as vast as the areas of their 
specialisation. The variety of the subjects discussed and their 
importance will be evident when we realise that the contributors 
range from Dr. J. S. Brubacher, the famous American authority 
on educational philosophy and organisers of educational asso- 
ciations like Sir Ronald Gould and Dr. W. G. Carr on the one 
hand, to authorities on home science and English teaching like Dr. 
Mildred Horton and Mr. L. A. Hill, on the other. For the purpose 
of covenience and expediency the volume is divided into two 
parts, the first part dealing with new trends in educational philo- 
sophy and educational organization and the second with 
modern advances in the teaching of various subjects in the school. 
If there should be only one subject in the school curriculum and 
that is life, there should be only one approach in teacher pre- 
paration, namely, that the teachers should be prepared to help 
effectively in the natural, spontaneous and harmonious develop- 
ment of the growing generation so that they may become well- 
adjusted citizens. These articles, therefore, aim at giving a help- 
ing hand to those engaged in the education of our youth for the 
rich, warm and colourful life as it exists today and as it tends 
to undergo changes with the march of time. If the volume draws 
their attention and sets them thinking, it will have justified its 
appearance. 


It was originally the intention to bring out this volume soon 
after the inauguration of the Silver Jubilee Celebrations of the 
Faculty of Education and Psychology of the Maharaja Sayajirao 
University of Baroda. My joining the Union Ministry of Edu- 
cation, Government of India, as the Director of Extension Pro- 
grammes for Secondary Education and the heavy programme 
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which is being worked in this context made it impossible for me 
to accomplish this desire. 

I thank most cordially all those who have contributed to 
this volume. Some of my colleagues in the Faculty of Education 
and Psychology have helped me in a number of ways in getting 
this publication through. To them I offer my grateful thanks. 
I dedicate this volume to the hundreds of students whose pro- 
fessional preparation I was privileged to lead during the period 
of about quarter of a century. The exuberance of their enthusiasm 
and their deep devotion to duty have inspired me to work for a 
better education for teachers and thus for a better deal for the 
profession. 


T. K. N. MENON 
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THE PURSUIT OF EXCELLENCE 
by John S. Brubacher 


Tue author of the Pursuit of Excellence is the world-famous 
authority on educational philosophy, Dr. John S. Brubacher who 
has been occupying for a number of years the chair of the Reuben 
Post Halleck Professorship of History and Philosophy of Edu- 
cation at the Yale University. Dr. Brubacher's Modern Philo- 
sophies of Education, History of the Problems of Education and 
Higher Education in Transition are authoritative and accredited 
treatises on the subjects. While writing these books, the author 
acted in an editorial capacity in compiling his Eclectic Philosophy 
of Education and also the John Dewey Yearbook, the Public 
Schools and Spiritual Value. He was also engaged in a similar 
capacity as Chairman of the 1942 and 1954 Yearbooks of the 
National Society for the Study of Education both of which dealt 
with philosophy of education. During World War II Dr. Bru- 
bacher was the President of the Philosophy of Education Society. 
Now on leave from Yale University, he is the Director of Con- 
necticut's Four-College Study. 

Dr. Brubacher emphasises in the present contribution the need 
for the pursuit of excellence as a matter of imperative import- 
ance in the context of modern education, particularly American 
education. The author argues that quality and equality in edu- 
cation are not incompatible and the fear that the pursuit of excel- 
lence is inconsistent with democracy seems unfounded. 

The pursuit of excellence consists, in the first instance, in the 
selection of the best people in terms of intellectual capacity, Since 
people have different abilities, it is but fair, just and democratic 
that those with greater abilities should have greater, not equal, 
opportunities. The pursuit of excellence is also an objective that 
should dominate the mind of every student regardless of his intel- 
lectual capacity. 

The pursuit of excellence as an educational ideal finds support 
in all important educational literature and also in religion. And 
yet modern educational practice especially in America, stands in 
Sharp contrast to the ideals. The author cites among the modern 
reasons for this three important ones. First of all the modern 
student knows that he can ‘get by' without attempting to excel. 
Secondly there is the influence of the pragmatism of John Dewey 
and William James which instead of trying to make imperfect 
men perfect seeks to make imperfect men more comfortable. And 
thirdly there is the general academic apathy in higher education 
since the great majority of undergraduates are planning on prac- 
tical careers rather than pursuing excellence as an end in itself. 
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It remains therefore to find a context in which the pursuit of 
excellence will yet have a vital meaning to the great majority of 
students. Dr. Brubacher is convinced that if the present crisis 
is to be averted and if the pursuit of excellence is to pervade 
schools and colleges, something must be done to stir the body 
politic as a whole because the present-day youth merely reflect 
a lack of sense of crisis in the public at large. 

For long America has been proud of what is probably the highest 
standard of living in the world. In no small degree this standard 
has been due to possessing the world’s most advanced technology. 
This technology in turn has reflected a very high level of intellec- 
tual competence which America would like to think stems from 
the best schools to be found anywhere. The more Americans 
have reflected on this sequence of thoughts the more confident 
they have become of their leadership. So content, indeed, have 
they become with themselves that they have developed a compla- 
cent smugness. Then occurred the launching of Russia’s first 
sputnik. As it pierced the stratosphere so it also pierced the 
bubble of American complacency. Overnight it became evident 
that America might no longer be leading the technological parade 
and that, even if it still was, someone was breathing hot on its 
neck. Only a moment’s reflection was needed to raise further 
doubts about America’s educational leadership as well. If 
Americans had fallen behind technologically perhaps they had 
fallen behind educationally as well. If America was to catch up 
in the conquest of space its first effort would have to be educa- 
tional and only secondarily technological. The pursuit of excel- 
lence in the intellectual realm has consequently become the 
absorbing preoccupation of American educators. 

A glance at the immediate past of American education shows 
that its primary concern has not been with the pursuit of excel- 
lence. On the contrary it has sought to extend educational op- 
portunities to the widest possible segment of the population. 
Obviously the wider this segment has enlarged since the last de- 
cades of the nineteenth century, the more mediocre have been 
the minds admitted through the portals of learning. Many of 
these minds have been quite incapable of meeting the exacting 
standards characteristic of the best institutions of higher educa- 
tion. The fact that they could not meet these requirements, how- 
ever, has not persuaded the American educator to throw them 
on the social scrap heap. Rather than fail the mediocre student 
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the American college and university have constructed curricula 
whose standards are within the competence of these students. 
Indeed, nowhere in the world has such an enormous effort been 
made to measure the curriculum to the abilities of the student 
rather than tailor the student to the curriculum. This has been 
justified not only on democratic and humanitarian grounds but on 
utilitarian ones as well. An advanced technological civilisation 
not only needs top level minds to lead but it needs minds of inter- 
mediate ability and cultivation to carry out the leaders' policies. 
To apply a military analogy, highly trained commissioned officers 
are most effective in leading privates when they have well edu- 
cated non-commissioned officers in intermediate positions of res- 
ponsibility. 

Justified as America’s preoccupation with the education of the 
mediocre may have been, many now think that it occurred at the 
expense or the neglect of the most highly talented. Without re- 
verting to the colonial and early national policy of neglecting the 
mediocre, America is now renewing its ancient interest in the 
education of its best minds. It is trying to achieve both “quality 
and equality” at one and the same time. There are many, how- 
ever, who think this cannot be done. Either a kind of Gresham's 
law operates to drive out the reemphasis on quality or excellence 
or, if the pursuit of excellence remains uppermost, it promotes 
aristocracy rather than democracy. The past fifty years is evi- 
dence enough of the former tendency. But the fear that the pur- 
suit of- excellence is somehow inconsistent with democracy seems 
unfounded. 

No doubt the pursuit of excellence consists in the first instance 
in selecting the aristocrats, that is, the best people. Today, 
however, the measure of best is not that of birth or social 
position as of yore but of brains and intellectual capacity. 
These superior people must be be given a superior type of 
education. To do so, however, at once destroys any pretense 
at equality. Some compensate for the loss of a strict equali- 
tarianism by taking refuge in the policy of giving all “equality 
of opportunity" in education, But if they will but stop to think 
they will see this is no real compensation or refuge. — If people 
have different abilities, then in all fairness it would seem that 
those with greater abilities should have greater, not equal, op- 
portunities. The concern of democracy here should be, not with 
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equalitarianism, but with justice. A just education, Plato wrote in 
the Republic, is one where each individual is educated according 
to his unique abilities. If it appears that there is some incompati- 
bility between the concepts of equalitarianism and justice, let us 
resolve it in favour of justice. The injustice of traditional or classi- 
cal education was that it neglected to provide educational opportu- 
nities commensurate with the abilities of the mediocre. That in- 
justice, as already seen, has largely been corrected in the past 
seventy-five years. The potential danger of injustice today lies in 
failing to give superior students superior opportunities. The pursuit 
of excellence today, then, may result in a certain unequal treat- 
ment of individuals but to fail to note the respects in which in- 
dividuals are different and therefore unequal would result in 
manifest injustice. 

The pursuit of excellence is not to be restricted to the selection 
of the students capable of excellent achievement. The pursuit of 
excellence is also an objective which should dominate the mind 
of every student regardless of capacity. Everyone should seck 
to excel in his studies in so far as in him lies. If excellent 
students are not dominated by this motive, their selection for 
superior opportunities will hardly be warranted. If the salt hath 
lost its savor, goes an old maxim, wherewith shall it be salted? 
Current American education is perhaps in as great danger at this 
point as it is in neglecting its talented. The excessive emphasis 
on equalitarianism in the past half century has undoubtedly low- 
ered the level of achievement. As already stated, a kind of 
Gresham’s law has operated. The more mediocre talent has been 
given educational currency, the more academic standards have 
dropped to the level of mediocrity. To raise the level of aca- 
demic expectation to the highest standard is likely to be a far 
more difficult task than searching out the talented youth in the 
population. 

To exalt the pursuit of excellence is a spiritual aim of no mean 
proportions and requires some analysis. There is no lack of sup- 
port in our literature for the pursuit of excellence as an educa- 
tional ideal. Cardinal Newman in his Idea of a University stated 
it as succinctly as anyone. “Liberal education, viewed in itself, 
is simply the cultivation of the intellect, as such, and its object 
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is nothing more than intellectual excellence." Why pursue in- 
tellectual excellence on its own account? Several reasons might 
be adduced. Socrates took the view, and apparently Newman 
did too, that knowledge is its own reward. Writing a few pages 
earlier Newman asserted, *What the worth of such an acquire- 
ment is, compared with other objects which we seek—wealth or 
power or honour or the conveniences of life, I do not profess 
here to discuss; but I would maintain . . . that it is an object, in 
its own nature so really and undeniably good, as to be the com- 
pensation of a great deal of thought in the compassing, and a great 
deal of trouble in the attaining.” * 

Aristotle took the view, clearly reasserted today by Mortimer 
Adler, that in striving for intellectual perfection the individual 
more fully realizes his potentiality for becoming a man. Such a 
conception turns on the metaphysical notion that the good is 
convertible with being, that anything has as much goodness as 
it has being. "Hence," Adler writes, "if a thing is naturally. 
constituted by capacities to be developed, its ultimate good con- 
sists in their development, for thereby it has more actual being. 
Habits as developments of powers are perfections in so far as 
they increase and complete the being of the thing.””* Intellect, 
he goes on to point out, is a case in point. 

As if ethical and metaphysical reasons were not enough justi- 
fication for the pursuit of excellence there are religious ones as 
well. The Christian Bible bids the reader “Be ye perfect even 
as your Father which is in heaven is perfect." The spirit of this 
injunction seems to come out in our day in the educational philo- 
sophy of Herman Harrell Horne. The ideal student, he says. 
seeks perfection.* Why does he seek perfection? Because the 
ideal person is perfect. Now such an ideal person or student, 
Horne confesses, may not exist in school or the society outside 
but the ideal nevertheless haunts the imagination of man. It 
has a reality all its own which subsists just as surely as do perfect 
Mi ee E 


1 John, Cardinal Newman, The Idea of a University (sixth edition; 
London, Longmans, Green and Company, 1896), p. 121 

Ibid., p. 103. 

National Society for the Study of Education, Forty-first Yearbook. 
Part I, Philosophies of Education (Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1942), p. 159. 

* Thid, pp. 156-157. 
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circles in geometry. “Believing that such an ideal is real and 
that man can realize it is a great stimulus to improve actual con- 
ditions. Viewed in a large way, the mission of man is to make 
the ideal actual." ' 

Yet, in spite of these apostrophes to the pursuit of excellence, 
a certain academic apathy seems to pervade American high schools 
and colleges. And this condition does not result from a failure 
of the academic community to reward scholastic merit. The 
scholastic elite are elected to Phi Beta Kappa and to Sigma Xsi 
but these honors carry little weight in the scale of undergraduate 
values. Captaincy of an athletic team, editorship of the student 
paper, presidency of one's class generally outweigh academic 
achievement. To make the "dean's list" is usually prized more 
for its license to "cut" classes without penalty than as a badge 
of intellectual prestige. Students and the American public gener- 
ally count social success greater promise of future distinction out 
of school than they do academic achievement. Why does our prac- 
tice stand in such sharp contrast to the ideals which we have 
inherited from the past? 

No doubt there are a number of reasons. I shall mention only 
three. In the first place there is prevalent the notion that one 
can “get by" without excelling. A very interesting instance of 
this thinking is to be found in the teaching of handwriting. 
Formerly students aimed to develop a graceful and artistic hand. 
But no longer. Now with the Thorndike handwriting scales the 
student aims to write legibly enough to communicate with others. 
That is, he learns to write well enough to “get by." The time 
he formerly spent on going beyond legibility toward perfection 
of his handwriting he now devotes to other studies. Obviously 
there is some merit to such an apportioning of time but just as 
obviously there is a subtle sagging of standards. If this sagging 
could be limited to handwriting it might be overlooked. But 
unfortunately it extends in many directions. Furthermore it is 
reinforced by the affluence, even opulence, of our standard of 
living. Our advertising continually reminds us of quick and pain- 
less ways to do things which formerly took time and caused 
fatigue. Because we have mechanical gadgets to reduce or even 
eliminate the drudgery of housework children seem to think that 


` * National Society for the Study of Education, Forty-first Yearbook, 
Part I, Philosophies of Education (Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1952) p. 178. 
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there must be a quick and easy way to learn. No doubt learning 
can be made more interesting but there is nothing which can 
reduce its exacting nature. 

There's an anecdote which further illustrates this first point. 
A farmer in one of the western states of the United States was 
urged to attend the agricultural college of his state university. 
“Why should I?” he inquired. To learn to farm better, he was 
told, to learn to rotate his crops, to learn soil chemistry, to learn 
about hybrid seed, and the like. In spite of these good reasons 
he remained unconvinced because, he said, “I don't even farm 
now as well as I know how." How long can a people "get by" on 
less than full effort? 

In the second place our academic apathy is often ascribed to a 
basic anti-intellectualism in American life. This is no recent 
phenomenon. It has existed since colonial days. Under condi- 
tions existing on the western frontier in the eighteenth and parti- 
cularly the nineteenth centuries Americans have preferred an 
education which, instead of trying to make imperfect men perfect, 
has sought to make imperfect men more comfortable. Such a 
pragmatic view is not difficult to understand. On the one hand 
it was the unpremeditated result of living close to nature, of 
subjugating the soil to cultivation and exploiting the natural 
resources beneath the soil. On the other hand, towards the end 
of the nineteenth century, this pragmatism became a deliberate 
way of life under the leadership of such men as William James 
and John Dewey. 

The critics of pragmatism have indicted it for being the con- 
scious philosophy of the “get by” attitude. This can clearly be 
seen by contrasting Newman and Dewey in their attitudes toward 
the role of intelligence in education and human affairs. Newman, 
it will be remembered, made the cultivation of intelligence an 
end in itself. Dewey, on the contrary, took a Darwinian view of 
intelligence and conceived of it as an instrument of survival in 
the struggle for existence. Confronted with the problems of a 
more or less hostile environment mind is a means of making 
adaptations. Instead of polishing it as a jewel, as Newman did, 
Dewey sharpened it as an instrument. It is small wonder that 
the pursuit of excellence became the educational objective of the 
one and the solution of problems the objective of the other. 

This situation largely explains the third cause of academic 
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apathy in American higher education. Most faculties conscious- 
ly or unconsciously teach in the Newman tradition. This tradi- 
tion is not only consistent with Socratic, Aristotelian, and Chris- 
tian views but it also has an esoteric quality congenial to the 
professorial mind. Devoted to its field of specialization the aca- 
demic mind derives aesthetic enjoyment in pursuing it. With 
this motivation of the academic mind there can hardly be a quar- 
rel. But when the academic mind tries to impose this type of 
motivation on the general undergraduate mind trouble brews. No 
doubt a few undergraduates, probably the ones who are planning 
to become college professors, are capable of pursuing intellectual 
studies on their own account. But the great majority of under- 
graduates are planning on much more practical careers. When 
the faculty tries to impose its professorial stereotype on them, 
they tend to sabotage it by slumping into academic apathy, Cer- 
tainly any one who is capable of pursuing intellectual excellence 
as an end in itself should be encouraged to do so. Perhaps there 
are more such than mediocre teaching brings out. But even at 
best they will be a minority. It remains, therefore, to find a 
context in which the pursuit of excellence will yet have a vital 
meaning to the majority, perhaps the great majority, of students. 

This context, it seems, must be found in some specific situation. 
While a few can pursue excellence as an end in itself, the rest of 
us probably can only raise our standard of expectation beyond 
the "get by" level where we see that we can only “get by" with 
an all out best effort. Is there any such situation or context at 
present? The current contest with Russia should be such a one. 
Whether in barbaric terms of survival or civilized terms of con- 
quest of outer space, nothing less than the pursuit of our most 
excellent best will be enough. The challenge of this contest 
should stir any student out of his current academic apathy. But, 
sad to say, it doesn’t or, if it does, the impact is as yet slight. 
This is not.the situation in Russia. There, if there is anything 
that recent accounts of Russian education agree on, it is that there 
is an impressive earnestness with which the youth pursue their 
Studies. In part this earnestness is inspired by a competitive 
desire to overtake the United States in its standard of living and 
its technological competence. As sport conscious a country as 
the United States ought to be able to rise to such a challenge. 
But if it does, it is only in the most lethargic fashion. What is 
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lacking? Is the current generation lacking in the spirit of its 
fathers? The frightening apathy is not that of the youth but of 
the adult generation. The youth merely reflect a lack of sense 
of crisis in the public at large. If the pursuit of excellence is to 
pervade our schools, something must be done to stir the body 
politic as a whole. One can't help but wonder whether a country 
with a controlled public opinion is more capable of rising to high 
educational endeavour than one which resists central control. Let 
us hope we do not have to be shocked into action by a national 
catastrophe. 


JOHN DEWEY AND MAHATMA GANDHI 
AS EDUCATIONAL THINKERS 


by E. P. Link 


THE author of this very refreshing chapter on John Dewey and 
Mahatma Gandhi as Educational Thinkers is Dr. Eugene P. Link 
who is the Chairman of the Social Science Division, State College 
of Education, State University of New York, New Paltz. Dr. 
Link was in India as a Fulbright Professor twice. His first as- 
signment was in 1954-55 to the Annamalai University. Dur- 
ing 1959-60 he was attached to the Faculty of Education and 
Psychology, Maharaja Sayajirao University of Baroda and sim- 
ultaneously to the Vallabh Vidyapeeth, Anand. Dr. Link is the 
author of a book and a number of articles on American Social 
History. We are looking forward to the book on Indian Social 
and Cultural History on which he is at present working. 

Dr. Link traces here the story of American pragmatism and 
shows how John Dewey along with William James and George 
Herbert Mead have been its chief spokesmen. He compares 
Dewey’s application of pragmatism to education with Gandhiji's 
Nai Talim and shows the close resemblance of both though the 
latter did not have any direct influence from the American philo- 
Sopher. Both their pragmatic problems had the same question 
to answer, viz. “What system of education will work best for my 
people?” John Dewey landed on "learning by doing" and 
Mahatma Gandhi on "learning by living" or "education for life, 
through life and throughout life". In spite of their unrivalled 
value, neither has broken the samsara wheel of education whereby 
rote teachers perpetuate rote teaching. 

The author points out that in spite of their great similarity 
there is one great difference between the two. Gandhiji laid stress 
on work; Dewey did not and herein Gandhiji is more realistic 
than Dewey because education in and through work would inte- 
grate naturally the physical and social situation of children. Dr. 
Link concludes his thesis by showing how the labour Philosophy 
of education meets the needs of the East and the West in a num- 
ber of ways. z 


IN SOME millennium in the pages of history yet to be written, a 
careful archaeologist will record the contributions America made 
to mankind. After cleaning a neon tube buried for three thou- 
sand years or probing a vial of phenobarbital tablets among other 
things, the scholar will assess the leading civilization of the first 
half of the twentieth century and write down its two or three 
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gifts to man’s development. What will these be? ` Political 
democracy on a wider scale than ever before? Respect for one’s 
fellow man brought to the new height of treating everyone as 
“Mr.” or *Mrs."? Will it be Emerson’s transcendentalism with 
its idolization of the sacred individual? Or will it be the idea 
of the free public school and the educability of the masses? Ail 
these and others might be recorded by the erstwhile student of 
ancient history in the year 3000 A.D. 

There is one attribute of American education which almost 
certainly will be listed because it has watered the roots of our 
American scientific “know how" and technology, and that is the 
pragmatic approach to life’s problems. This literally has driven 
Americans to test the old ways against new ones, to question, to 
try, to experiment, to think inductively and to learn by active 
participation. No other civilization has been so thoroughly moti- 
vated by the question *What has to be done now?” rather than 
the comfortable and unimaginative procedure of copying the past. 
The dominance of this philosophy has nourished both the tech- 
nological advance and the democratic lifeways of the United 
States. Almost certainly it will be remembered as a positive 
contribution to the long story of civilization. 

Most historians accept the view that pragmatism was pushed 
to its apogee in America by several environmental factors. Not 
the least of these was the unique impact of the “westward move- 
ment” of a people on its thinking and acting. Perhaps Charles 
Beard, one of our famous historians, was right when he traced 
the western movement from the Middle East to Greece, Greece to 
Rome, from Rome to the Atlantic countries, from England to 
America, and finally the march across a vast and rich continent. 
The process of facing ever new situations, and making decisions 
accordingly, reached far back in the West, but came into full 
flower with the self-reliant pioneer in America. 

With his hoe, rifle and his axe the frontiersman learned to 
bring nature under his control by actually “doing it." Too far 
from the established centers of control, he was thrust upon his own 
resources; he had to make his own decisions; and he learned by 
trial and error. There was no letting “George do it”, or ordering 
servants to do this or that. Every man and woman and child 
had to work long hours to reap the bounties of nature and to 
attain some degree of security from want and fear. Thus, hands 
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and faces were tanned and weatherbeaten and the palms were 
scarred and calloused. Each man farmed his own land, repaired 
his own machinery, doctored his own animals, milked his own 
cows, and learned to be a better farmer because he himself sowed, 
ploughed, reaped. Even when farm “hands” were available, the 
owner coninued to labor in the fields with his “hired man", work- 
ing as hard or harder and getting as dirty and sweat-bathed. 


This social matrix, doing for oneself and learning thereby, gave 
rise not only to America’s breadbasket, West successfully 
feeding industrial Europe and America, but also to a philosophic 
position—a philosophy of life known as Pragmatism. Its chief 
spokesmen were William James, George Herbert Mead and John 
Dewey. Their philosophy of action stands vis-a-vis all the old 
theories and methods of deductive thinking which sometimes hold 
so tenaciously to the minds of men. 


Just as the child sticks his hand for the first time into the 
lighted candle and jerks it back, the child is changed and so is 
the candle, likewise Americans have learned better than some other 
nations, so far, that experience is the best teacher; it alone edu- 
cates us by changing our behavior. All the older system of East 
and West, of learning by rote, of facing threats of physical punish- 
ment, and the psychological chastisement of low grades or failed 
examinations, are now openly challenged and questioned. 
Americans have believed in man’s inherent right to test, to try, to 
experiment, and to present one’s findings and conclusions even 
though imbedded superstitions of the past were challenged. By 
technical achievement and scientific progress against suffering, 
disease and ignorance, America has validated its major philo- 
sophical position. It will be a part of her immortality. 

John Dewey who systematized the pragmatic outlook, has made 
an impact on education around the world. If not fully accepted 
in many countries, this philosophy has left indelible impressions 
and changes. Where lectures, memorization of text-books, and 
examinations are in vogue, they are not carried on without a 
touch of guilt feeling and a ready desire to rationalize their use. 
India is a case in point. Here one may still see the older system 
with children crowded along benches, forty to fifty to a room, in 
various degrees of distraction and boredom, as the teacher in 
front recites off finalities to be remembered. For the most part, 
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in the colleges the students have little regular academic work, 
either physical or intellectual, and are left to a few lectures and 
in the last weeks of a term, a frantic memorization of books men- 
tioned in the syllabi. They must pass the all important terminal 
examination. 

Or one may see the sharp contrast in another way. In the 
faculty quarters of an Indian University lived a professor of En- 
gineering who had his training in England. Properly and trimly 
dressed, his textbooks under his arm, he walked to his class each 
morning with great dignity and a dash of pomp. He read and 
lectured from his sacred books as his students sat quiet and 
questionless,* His neighbor, also a professor of Engineering, was 
a graduate of the California Institute of Technology. He left 
each morning clad in work clothes. His students were involved 
in a process of testing pre-stressed concrete beams (a great need 
in India). His finger was bruised by an accident as he and the 
students worked. He returned in the late afternoon dusted with 
cement powder to relate how hard his students worked on their 
scientific trials and discoveries. In these two professors, in the 
same department, the old and new in education stood out dra- 
matically. 

In still another way, however, India reveals the struggle between 
the traditional, vested “wisdom-for-somebody-else, to-be-learned- 
by-all-youth" school and the pragmatic, scientific school. The 
challenge to orthodox education came, this time, from the Father 
of modern India, Mohandas K. Gandhi, who was quick to note 
the inadequacy of ancient educational practice for the rebuilding 
of his country. There is little evidence that Gandhi whose Nai 
Talim so much resembled Dewey's system, ever had direct influ- 
ence from the American philosopher. Friends who knew the 
Mahatma well say his mind was stimulated by his experiences in 
the frontier-like South Africa, and by his work with the Tolstoy 
farm educational project there. Most of all, perhaps, he was 


* No Anglophobia is intended, whatsoever, in drawing this contrast, 
England has been a sincere propagator of its system which she her- 
self is abandoning in the technological age. Some English educators 
feel the "activity method" has penetrated their elementary schools 
more extensively than it has the American school. Further, the 
author is fully aware of Britain's scientific achievements and her world 
leadership in jet propulsion, 
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faced with the immediate realization that something “practical” 
must be done to “lift” the masses of India, directly and as quick- 
ly as possible. Thus both men’s pragmatic problem was, ‘What 
system of education will work for my people?” Both, then, came 
up with methodologies far more alike than different." 


A cliche which summarized the system of John Dewey was that 
children “learn by doing.” Here was revealed, in this often too 
readily used phrase, the social background and context of Amer- 
ican experience. Obviously, to proponents, America had advanced 
by self and group doing so that education should be placed upon 
this pragmatic base. Schools took up various activities, some- 
times called the “project method” or the “problems approach” 
or “the child-centered school”—all meaning that the teachers were 
guided by the students’ immediate questions and concerns. By 
whatever name, the activity program in which pupils were ex- 
ploring, trying, making and doing, and out of it all, with teacher 
guidance, evaluating their experience and forming guiding hypo- 
theses to better relate themselves to the natural and social world 
around them, was the essence of the well managed “progressive 
school.” 

Still other cliches are in vogue in India to summarize Gandhi's 
point of view. “Learning by living" is one, and another is “‘learn- 
ing while earning.” Today the most popular characterizing phrase 
is "Education for life, through life, throughout life." Just as 
Dewey would affirm, so the Nai Talim of Bapuji was that educa- 
tion is best when it is an orderly process of living and growing, by 
activities related to the child’s immediate social and natural en- 
vironment. Dewey’s and Gandhi’s goals for their vitalized edu- 
cation were essentially the same. In the latter’s words these are: 
Self-reliance (the development of personality), Self-government 
(the respect for democratic procedure) and Community Living 
(responsible behavior with concern for others well-being). Both 
educators advanced the important idea of relating activities of the 
children with broader learnings and intellectual concepts. The 
Eastern sage termed this technique “samavaya”, although his 


z Persons impressed with Gandhi’s mysticism will tend to question 
this statement, urging that his goals were idealistic and not pragmatic. 
The author is not convinced that Gandhi was so religious, in the 
usual sense of the word, as the orthodox wish to make him. But 
goals aside, the two methodologies are strikingly similar. 
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adherents have adopted the less adequate word "correlation". 
The Western pragmatists use the word “integration”. 

A closer analysis reveals that both schemes demand a skilled 
and imaginative teacher who can relate immediate experiences 
and interest to larger ideas and generalizations of which the parti- 
cular is a part. It is at this point, incidentally, that the Achilles 
heel of both systems of education is to be found. Neither has 
broken successfully the samsara wheel of education whereby rote 
teachers perpetuate rote teaching. Too many exponents in both 
India and America voice all the learned phrases "learning by 
doing", “meaningful experience", “correlation”, “learning while 
earning"—and, because of social inertia, of ineffectual teacher 
training, and of rigidity of the traditional school situation are 
utterly unable to put them into practice with children. When a 
“Gandhian teacher” curtly orders a student who interrupts the 
lecture with a question to “sit down and wait until students are 
permitted to raise comments" the problem is crystal clear. This 
teacher in America or India is following Dewey and Gandhi in 
name only. Sending out such teachers from training institutions 
East and West do irreparable harm to a sound educational philo- 
sophy. 

Withal these likenesses between Basic Education and American 
progressive education there is one dramatic and profoundly im- 
portant difference between the two. Gandhi laid stress upon work. 
Dewey did not. The former emphasized the opportunity to learn 
while working, to appreciate the sources of daily bread, and to 
feel democracy in action through the fellowship of labor. By 
processes of productive work children could learn about their 
natural surroundings and their societal matrix in all its com- 
plexity. Education in and through work would integrate naturally 
the physical and social situation of children. Herein, Gandhi is 
more realistic than Dewey. Both recognized the value of activity 
Alc ———— e aE 

* Gandhi used the Hindi word *samavaya" (putting together) which 

expresses orderly unfolding and relating of experiences better than 
either “correlation” or "integration"; It means, in other words, the 
idea of learning arising from the environment and leading on to re- 
cognition and appreciation of the broader implications of the local 
and specific experience. Although “correlation” is used widely 
among Basic Educators, it is not so well chosen because it suggests 


the relating of two bodies of information; viz., a syllabus of Indian 
History and one on Indian Art. 
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for real learning, but the former began with work, the production 
of basic food, clothing and shelter. 

The ramifications of founding education upon useful, unex- 
ploited labor by children is important both for India and the 
United States. Perhaps the need for such an approach is different 
for each country. In America children ask the teacher, “If cows 
give milk, do gentlemen cows give buttermilk?" and "Teacher, 
when you milk a cow does that mean that you get milk from the 
cow or give milk to the cow?" American children need to know 
the where-with-all of their livelihood in order to give setting and 
meaning to their lives. Indian children need to know for almost 
necessary economic survival or for economic advancement and 
adjustment. This kind of knowledge for both countries is neces- 
sary for the preservation of society and of the security of the 
individual. 

Also in developing India and in highly developed United States 
children should participate in necessary work. They need to be 
aware that all people are human beings and as such must be res- 
ponsible for their personal contribution for the daily on-going of 
life, Responsibility for cleanliness, for preparing and serving food, 
for participation in the governing of themselves, for contributions 
'to the well-being of their community, such things all children 
should feel and do. Work-centered education teaches democracy 
by actions, not words. 

Useful work brings a knowledge to the active participant that 
is not discovered by those who issue orders only and who consider 
themselves far above “menial labor." The best farmer feels the 
texture and the wetness of the soil between his fingers. The best 
School principal, who has respect for his teachers and is respected 
by them has taught children himself. The best factory manager, 
the best foreman, work along with those responsible to them and 
can “show them how." A system called “multiple management" 
in America has just this idea. It encourages every workman to 
make suggestions to his supervisor about ways in which factory 
tasks are carried on. Accordingly, production costs have been 
lowered, output increased, and morale strengthened. 

Foreman, farmers, principals who know their jobs from the 
"ground up" and who have learned to listen to others and respect 
their judgements have effective social organization. So children 
learn most in a school that offers them opportunities to learn 
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from the “ground up” and to appreciate the combined abilities of 
many persons. 

The labor philosophy of education, then, speaks to the needs 
of the East and the West in at least four ways: 

1. Children learn facts (information) best when the facts are 
in a social context. The closer the relationship to their daily 
lives, the better the learning situation. What could be closer than 
the need for food, clothing and shelter? Thus spoke the Mahatma. 


2. Democracy is a process, a “doing”. We learn that the 
sweeper knows best how to sweep when we join him or her in 
sweeping. We know the problems the school janitor faces when 
(to use a phrase from social psychology) we “put ourselves in his 
position.” Children need this respect for work and the worker. 

3. While identification with work and worker brings respect 
and wisdom, equally so, it releases the power of the “we group” 
for reciprocal learning. While we learn from those working for 
us, we also teach in the scientific way known to educational psy- 
chologists. Dewey and Gandhi stood together here. 


4. Class and caste lines, both oriental and occidental, cannot 
survive in a society whose education is founded upon all children 
sharing in some way in useful and necessary labor. How well the 
far-seeing Gandhi knew this. 

Sarvodaya, the word used by Gandhiji, seems to convey the 
essence of his work philosophy and to suggest its fullest impact. 
Literally it means “the complete whole unfolding.” In applica- 
tion the Founder of free India, taking an idea from Ruskin, meant 
that a just, peaceful, socialist and democratic social order could 
be achieved only by the inclusion of all the children of men, unto 
the apparent least. Thus the complete whole would unfold, the 
progress of all. Certainly John Dewey would have concurred. His 
democratic pragmatism underlined the importance of including 


- "the least", and all concerned, in thinking through problems and 


in arriving at shared decisions, Stressing the "work school" over 
and beyond the "activity school", the sage of India made more 
straight the road that both philosophers were indicating as the 
highway for their nations towards a better tomorrow. 


TEACHER EDUCATION AND INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERSTANDING 


by D. J. Johnston 


Pror. D. J. JOHNSTON, the author of Teacher Education and In- 
ternational Understanding belongs to the galaxy of educationists 
on the staff of the University of London Institute of Education. 
Prof. Johnston has contributed substantially to the cause of 
teacher education and international understanding during the years 
he has been working on the executive committee of the Associa- 
tion of Training in Colleges and Departments of Education, Eng- 
land. During the last three years Prof. Johnston has worked as 
the Secretary-Treasurer of the International Council on Education 
for Teaching which offers tremendous possibilities of international 
co-operation through teacher education 

The author refers in this chapter to the many points of growth 
and development in the teaching of international understanding 
during the past ten or fifteen years, like the exchange of pupils 
or students, as well as teachers and lecturers between countries, 
removal of traces of national prejudice in text books in common 
use in schools, modification of prevalent techniques and syllabuses 
and the direct teaching of international understanding. The róle 
of those engaged in teacher education to foster international under- 
standing has been the most significant and the author cites the 
pertinent example that many of the remarkable results of the fun- 
damental education programme of UNESCO derived their main 
impetus from those distinguished Professors of Education in Teach- 
ers Colleges who devoted themselves to this particular kind of 
work. Reference is made to the invaluable work of the World 
Confederation of Organisations of the Teaching Profession, that 
teachers’ world parliament which was started after the end of the 
second world war, and to the recent contribution of the Inter- 
national Council on Education for Teaching. Prof. Johnston con- 
cludes with a description of the Special areas in which it is easy 
to make substantial progress to develop the global point of view 
and where teachers could communicate to their children the thrill 
and enjoyment of being citizens of the world. 


THERE have been many points of growth and development in the 
teaching of international understanding in the past ten or fifteen 
years. Some general reaction to the holocaust of war led many 
teachers and trainers of teachers to a position from which it was 
possible for them to review not simply the damage done to edu- 
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cation by war, but also the positive work which education could 
achieve to make its contribution towards the elimination of war, 
In some cases this has consisted of something as simple as the 
exchange of pupils or students, as well as teachers and lecturers, 
between countries; in others it has led to the quite difficult but 
important task of removing traces of national prejudice in text 
books in common use in schools, as well as in films and radio 
programmes. On the whole, although the students in Training 
Colleges and in University Departments of Education, have, in 
general, been, throughout the world, more willing to accept an 
international point of view, and to reyeal an international outlook, 
than in the pre-war generation of students, it has been obvious 
that the major direct steps taken to teach international understand- 
ing have been found in the schools where teachers have sought 
both to modify existing techniques and syllabuses, and also to take 
direct action to teach international understanding. " 
Those engaged in the education of teachers were naturally not 
slow to see the importance of this new development, and to add 
their own professional and intellectual support to it in some cases. 
Because of the range of experience of those already engaged in 
the training of teachers, they were channeled off from teacher 
education in their own countries, and became prominent in the 
more formal developments in international understanding, brought 
about by the creation of UNESCO and its specialised agencies. 
For example, very many of the quite remarkable results of the 
fundamental education programme of UNESCO, derived their 
main impetus from those distinguished professors of education 
and lecturers in Teachers Colleges who were encouraged to de- 
vote themselves to this particular kind of work. Meanwhile, in 
Europe especially through voluntary associations, and particularly 
through the planning of various national commissions of UNESCO, 
teachers and lecturers combined to form leading committees, 
which met from time to time on a two nation basis to explore 
the dangers of national prejudice and its dissemination through 
uniformed and traditional text book generalisation. In one quite 
remarkable field educational administrators, both from the Minis- 
try of Education and from Local Authorities, combined with 
principals and lecturers in Training Colleges, and teachers in 
schools, to consider the special responsibility for German educa- 
tional reconstruction. The voluntary body so formed, supported 
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by German Ministries and colleges, led to a most extensive ex- 
change system of principals, lecturers, professors and students, 
between universities, colleges and schools in the two countries. 

What, before 1939, might have been thought to be a quite im- 
possible development, was finally achieved within a few years 
after the end of the war by the creation of the World Confedera- 
tion of Organisations of the Teaching Profession. The Teachers 
World Parliament with a string of annual meetings in Washing- 

* ton, Oxford, Oslo, Istanbul, the Philippines, Frankfurt, and so on, 
is a remarkable demonstration of the degree to which teaching 
for international understanding has achieved through the profes- 
sional organisations of teachers in eighty, or so, different coun- 
tries, a degree of understanding and tolerance unrivalled by the 
schemes of either UNESCO or U.N. At a later date, in 1953, 
a serious attempt was made to create a World Organisation for 
those engaged in the training of teachers. The first meeting was 
held at Oxford on the occasion of the WCOTP Congress, and 
led to the formation of the International Council on Education 
for Teaching. This early meeting revealed all the problems to 
be encountered in seeking to organise an international organisation 
whose members are engaged in teacher training. 

Those responsible for the education of future teachers com- 
prise, in every country, a very small proportion of the whole 
teaching profession. In most countries of the world there is also 
a substantial professional difference in outlook and academic 
qualification, between those training teachers for elementary or 
primary schools, and those training teachers for secondary or 
higher education. Moreover, in many countries the absence of 
a national organisation of teacher-trainers only added further to 
the difficulties of organising the trainers of the world's teachers on 
an international basis. 

In 1959 further steps were taken at conferences held in London 
and in Washington to consolidate the bases on which rests the 
International Council on Education for Teaching. The Council 
is producing a brochure on education for teaching, to which con- 
tributions have been received from colleagues in about twenty 
countries. 

Concurrently with these organisational developments, there has 
been a drive, helped by the Director General of UNESCO himself, 
to encourage teacher training in all countries to absorb some of 
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the enthusiasm shown in the schools in support of the major pro- 
ject of teaching international understanding, and of the more re- 
cent work on East-West understanding. 

There are obviously special areas in which it is easy to make 
substantial and measurable progress in introducing international - 
understanding into courses for future teachers. Europe is a re- 
latively compact field if one makes use of modern transport facili- 
ties. Similarly, both North and South America, individually and 
collectively, afford ample opportunities for the organisation of 
international activities for teacher-trainers and their students. In 
much the same way, the British Commonwealth, the Colombo 
Plan, the Warsaw Pact, etc., provide excellent starting points for 
bringing together the trainers of teachers. 

While much can be achieved by precept in this field, much 
more tangible results follow from practice. Talk about other 
people, even on film, radio or television, all great aids in this 
work, is ultimately less important than direct contacts. 

While one can tinker with the curriculum of those institutions 
in which teachers are trained, and one may even succeed in add- 
ing a subject to the timetable, called International Understanding, 
this is ultimately less valuable than irradiating the whole of one's 
work in every field with the spirit of tolerance and understanding. 
By indirect, as well as direct modes, the future teachers of the 
world can be encouraged to develop the global point of view. 

It is very heartening to discover that, as the nations of the 
world move closer together in understanding, so, too, those who 
are helping to produce the next generation of teachers are doing 
their utmost to enable those teachers to communicate to their 
children the thrill and enjoyment of being citizens of the world. 
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ONE STUDENT 
by B. S. Bloom 


Dr. BENJAMIN S. BrooM, University Examiner and Professor of 
Education of the University of Chicago is well-known to second- 
ary school and university teachers in India as the author of the 
new approach to evaluation of student achievement and conse- 
quential reforms in examinations. Like Herbert Spencer who for 
assessing the value of subjects in the curriculum formulated the 
fundamental question—Of what use?—Dr. Bloom in evaluation 
would ask the teacher—W hat are the objectives in teaching a sub- 
ject? He would link the worthwhile objectives with methods of 
teaching which should provide appropriate learning experiences 
to the pupil, and evaluation will be the last step to find out 
whether the objectives have been achieved in the behavioural 
changes of the taught. Though Dr. Bloom may meet with op- 
position today at the hands of conservatives in the educational 
world—Rousseau and Spencer did meet with similar opposition 
during their times—his novel approach to evaluation and exami- 
nation is bound to prevail in the long run. 

Dr. Bloom here discusses the difficulties of getting the Indian 
teacher to appreciate the new approach to evaluation of student 
achievement and examining procedures. Teachers complain that 
they are not free to think about new ideas in education since the 
syllabus and examinations determine what they should do. The 
famous examination expert shows with convincing illustration that 
if we could get away from education as an institutionalised pro- 
cess to education as a highly personal process, if we start with 
the fundamental process of ONE teacher helping ONE student 
to learn something which is important to the teacher, the student 
and the nation, we might be able to understand better the power 
of a purposive educational process in which objectives, learning 
experiences and evaluation are seen in their proper relationship. 
Such thinking can then return to the realities of institutionalised 
education and still retain with some modification the essence of 
this irresistable relationship which will be true in the education 
of one as well as many students in India. 

IN some of the seminars with secondary school teachers in various 
parts of India, I frequently found it difficult to adequately ex- 
change ideas with the teachers. Each effort would somehow fail.- 
My attempts to discuss educational objectives, learning experi- 
ences, and evaluation methods with the teachers seemed to them 
abstract and technical and they failed to comprehend the relation 
between such ideas and their work as teachers. Over and over 
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they would point out that they were not free to think about new 
ideas in education since the syllabus and the examinations deter- 
mine what they must do. Sometimes they would complain that 
these ideas were all well and good in a-highly developed industri- 
alized nation but that such ideas had little to do with the problems 
of education in a country like India where teachers are poorly 
trained and underpaid or where facilities are poor and classes 
large. 

I finally took my cue from the reference to large classes. Per- 
haps if we could get away from education as an institutionalised 
process to education as a highly personal process we might be 
able to begin to understand each other, We began to talk about 
just One student. Sometimes it would be a real student whom 
the teacher knew, sometimes it would be an abstract single 
student. 

“Let us imagine,” I would say to a physics teacher, “that you 
have only one student to teach. What would you want him to 
learn?" At this, the teacher would tell me that he would want 
the student to learn about heat, light, motion, etc. I would probe 
further by asking just what the teacher meant by learn. “He 
should learn the facts and principles of physics but he should also 
be able to think in and with physics," the teacher replied. Ques- 
tion after question resulted in a list of the kinds of learning (edu- 
cational objectives) to be achieved by our one student. He should 
be able to apply principles to explain new phenomena, he should 
be able to plan new experiments, he should be ablé to use labora- 
tory equipment, he should be able to interpret experimental data, 
and he should be able to read and comprehend new developments 
in the field of physics. From time to time, we would discuss ex- 
actly what the teacher meant by each objective with many illus- 
trations to make clear the exact meaning of a phrase like “apply 
principles.” We also spent some time determining why these ob- 
jectives were important in view of the nature of modern physics 
and the needs of present-day India for persons who can think 
scientifically and who can use science to improve the environment 
in which they live. But much of our discussion centered on the 
previous experiences and background of our one student and the 
kind of qualities he would need to live in a rapidly changing India. 

From a discussion of educational purpose, we invariably turned 
to a consideration of the kinds of learning experiences which the 
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physics teacher wanted our one student to have. “Would you 
lecture to him?” I asked. “How foolish," was the reply, ‘To 
lecture to our one student would be a great waste indeed." “Then 
how would you teach him," I queried. “I would pose problems 
and have him read books to find the answers, I would have him 
read books and I would ask him questions, we would go into the 
laboratory and use the. apparatus to answer questions," Over 
and over again, the emphasis was on the student's activities—not 
the teacher’s. 

“How would the student learn to apply principles to new pro- 
blems,” I would ask. “Well, first he should understand the prin- 
ciple thoroughly, by reading about it, by performing certain ex- 
periments, and by answering questions about it,” replied the 
teacher. “Is that all?” I inquired. “No. Then he should be 
given new problems and asked to solve them by applying the prin- 
ciples he had already learned. Finally, he should be able to see 
problems in his daily living, to formulate these problems in a 
careful way, and then solve them with the appropriate principle,” 
the teacher told me. Frequently, we went from these rather gene- 
ral descriptions to a detailed discussion of a particular problem or 
a particular principle. 

It was clear in all this that the teacher was thinking in terms 
of very specific activities on the part of the student and that each 
learning activity was purposive and directed to a particular kind 
of learning outcome. Each experience was intended to develop 
Some aspect of the student's thinking, knowledge, and skill. The 
instructor was continually asking himself what would be the most 
effective way for the student to learn the subject matter and to 
develop kinds of educational outcomes or objectives he believed 
to be important. 

Since I was especially interested in evaluation, I asked the 
teachers many questions about how they would examine our one 
student. “I would watch the student attack a problem in the 
laboratory." “I would ask him questions to determine if he under- 
stood and remembered what he had read or what he had heard 
me (the teacher) tell him.” “I would question him to determine 
whether he had understood what he had done in the laboratory.” 
“I would ask him to write a Paper on an experiment or on ob- 
servations he had made.” “I would put new problems to the 
student and would note how he attempted to attack them,” The 
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teachers were as much interested in the methods and process the 
student used to attack problems as they were in the accuracy of 
his answers. They wanted to use many different methods of ex- 
amining the student and did not want to depend on one technique 
of examining to the exclusion of all others. They wanted to use 
the examinations to motivate the student but they also wanted to 
use the results of the examination to determine what further learn- 
ing experience the student needed. 

Our discussions of examinations gradually became more detail- 
ed with the teachers producing examination questions intended to 
determine whether our One student had developed the kind of 
knowledge, thinking, and skills which were included in the edu- 
cational objectives. We found more effective ways of asking ques- 
tions and posing problems, but we always kept in mind the educa- 
tional outcomes desired for our One student. 

After we had explored educational objectives, learning experi- 
ences, and evaluation procedures for our one student, we con- 
sidered the adaptations that would be necessary if we had 10 
students, or 30 students, or even 50 students in our classes. In 
some cases it was clear that some objectives could not be achieved 
if we had large numbers of students (instead of our One student). 
However, in most cases increased numbers of students made for 
increased difficulties, but did not provide unsurmountable obstacles 
to new educational objectives, effective learning experiences, or 
more appropriate evaluation procedures. 

It is clear to me that the secondary school teachers of India are 
working under real hardships. It is also equally clear that these 
teachers are as imaginative and creative as teachers anywhere else 
in the world. What is needed to begin this new thinking is to strip 
education of all of the institutional trappings and return to the 
fundamental process of one teacher helping one student to learn 
something which is important to the teacher, the student, and the 
nation. This thinking can then return to the “realities” of institu- 
tionalized education and still retain, with some modification, the 
power of a purposive educational process in which objectives, 
learning experiences, and evaluation are seen in their proper re- 
lationship to the One as well as the Many students of India. 
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A NEW APPROACH TO EVALUATION 
IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


by K. Vedantha Chary 


Mm. K. VEDANTHA CHARY, the author of A New Approach to 
Evaluation in Secondary Schools belongs to the senior teaching 
staff of the College of Education, Osmania University. He was 
selected by the Association of Training Colleges in India for 
studying modern techniques of tests and measurements in the 
U.S.A. and the Ministry of Education, Government of India de- 
puted him for this training under the T.C.M. Programme. Later 
he worked for three years as an Evaluation Officer in the Exami- 
nation Reform Unit of the All-India Council for Secondary Edu- 
cation. 

Mr. Vedantha Chary who is one of our early experts on exam- 
ination reforms gives hereaclear analysis of the problem and dis- 
cusses issues involved in the correct approach to evaluation in 
secondary schools. He points out that the crucial issue in evalua- 
tion is the assessment or judgment of achievements of pupils as a 
consequence of our efforts to educate them. And these achieve- 
ments in any sound programme of education are of two catego- 
ries, viz. academic-cum-intellectual and psychological-cum-socio- 
logical. Mr. Vedantha Chary distinguishes between the assess- 
ment of both these important and inescapable purposes of educa- 
tion and offers very valuable suggestions for the assessment of 
academic as well as psychological types of abilities. Provision of ne- 
cessary opportunities and learning experiences should be the com- 
mon and most important factor in our approach to teaching methods 
whether we are aiming at cultivation of academic type of abilities 
or at the psychological and sociological types of behavioural 
changes. The author points out quite pertinently that what mat- 
ters more in the evaluation of the academic type of abilities is not 
the use of particular type of questions like the essay or the new 
objective type, but the framing of questions with a view to testing 
the desirable abilities with reference to the analysis of objectives 
in teaching a subject. The author exhorts the Indian secondary 
school teacher to make a beginning for evaluating the psycholo- 
gical traits of pupils by maintaining cumulative records as objec- 
tively as possible. 


EvaLuaTion—Its Broader Implications: The term ‘Evaluation’ 
could be identified with three broad phases of objectives in the 
field of education namely, 
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(i) Evaluation as an end of education of an individual in 
general; 

(i) Evaluation of standards being maintained by an educa- 
tional institution; 

(ii) Evaluation as a procedure and means of assessing the 
educational achievement of pupils. 

As an end of education in general, evaluation aims at developing 
among students the abilities of correct judgment in a given situa- 
tion with regard to internal as well as external evidence or criteria. 
In other words, pupils as a result of their education must be able 
to judge an evidence properly in and outside the school situa- 
tion. In terms of academic training, this ability might include in 
its scope aspects such as judging the precision of a given state- 
ment, examining its internal consistency and relevance to a given 
situation, comparison of statements, results, principles or theo- 
ties etc. Evidently such an objective of education follows from 
the other important objectives concerned with gaining mastery in 
knowledge, comprehension, application, analysis and synthesis. 
Each of these abilities requires to be carefully attended to before 
an individual could utilise them for purposes of evaluation or 
judgment of a situation. Evaluation, therefore, becomes the final 
goal of all educational objectives. 

Evaluation, as a means of assessing the academic and adminis- 
trative standards of educational institutions, concerns itself with 
aspects such as the provision and selection of the teaching per- 
sonnel, relationships among the staff and also between the staff 
and the outside community, nature of policies and plans being 
followed, provision of supplies and equipment, provision of funds, 
conditions of effective work and other similar considerations. 
Their importance could be assessed only relatively because the 
main factors around which they all centre are the achievements 
and behavioural developments of the educands. 

The Crucial Issue; We, therefore, naturally come to the 
third phase of the concept of evaluation, mentioned above, namely, 
assessing or judging the achievements of pupils as a consequence 
of our efforts to educate them. This is the crucial issue. It de- 
mands an inclusive approach and raises four problems namely, 

(i) What types of abilities should be expected of students as 
a consequence of their educational achievement and development? 

(ii) How are we to arrive at them? 
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(iii) What kind of approach would be necessary to enable the 
students attain the desired abilities or behaviours? 

(iv) How are we to test the effectiveness of our approach as to 
whether, the desired goals have been achieved by students? 

In what follows, an attempt is made to clarify some of the 
details concerning the above questions from a practical point of 
view. 

Two Categories of Abilities; The nature of abilities or traits 
intended to be developed among students in our secondary schools 
could be varied and numerous. It would, therefore, be 
convenient to classify them under two broad categories, namely 
academic-cum-intellectual and secondly psychological-cum-socio- 
logical. The academic type of abilities are the direct concern of 
teachers to be borne in mind while teaching or assigning tasks to 
students with a view to develop in them qualities like comprehen- 
sion, critical analysis, application of knowledge, knowledge of 
specifics and universals, manipulative abilities and skills and so 
on. They are fairly objective in essence and lend themselves to 
paper and pencil type of testing procedures. But the other class 
of abilities of a psychological or sociological character such as 
courtesy, co-operation, leadership, dependability, self-confidence, 
resourcefulness etc., are mostly subjective. The evaluation pro- 
cedures for such traits will have to be different from the proce- 
dures that are generally possible in the case of the academic type 
of traits. Moreover, while the psycho-sociological traits could be 
regarded as the greatest common factor running through the total 
educative process of an individual, the academic-cum-intellectual 
abilities receive their relevance and significance purely with res- 
pect to the subjects of study and the stages of mental develop- 
ment of pupils. For instance, an ability such as ‘observation of 
nature’ or ‘manipulative skill’ might count as important and highly 
significant so far as the teaching of a subject like Physics or Bio- 
logy is concerned. But when we come to the question of langu- 
age teaching, this very ability becomes comparatively insignificant 
and perhaps even irrelevant. Similarly an ability such as ‘appre- 
ciation of the beauties of a language’ might be regarded as essen- 
tial in linguistics at an advanced stage of mental development but 
not so while dealing with younger minds. The case is, however, 
different when we think of the other category of traits. Courtesy, 
co-operation etc., for instance, have a common relevance through 
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all the mental growth stages of pupils although their standards of 
expectation might vary from stage to stage. Besides, their desira- 
bility is an accepted fact irrespective of courses of study. They are 
the indirect but essential ends of teaching any subject at any 
stage. Therefore, considered from the point of teaching the 
different subjects of the curricula, the academic-cum-intellectual 
traits require a differential and more careful approach as com- 
pared to the psychological aspects of behavioural development, 
mentioned above. 

Arriving at the Academic Types of Abilities: Let us now take 
up the question of arriving at these abilities. We may have to 
deal with each of the above categories separately. How are we 
to arrive at the abilities concerned with the academic-intellectual 
aspects of students’ achievements to begin with? A close and 
comparative scrutiny of the following sources is generally recom- 
mended: 

(i) Nature of the contents of the curricula and the outcomes 
expected thereof; 

(ii) Deliberations of subject specialists. ‘These deliberations re- 
ceive justification from their long standing experience of teaching 
the subjects concerned; 

(iii) Information about students concerned, their attitudes, in- 
terest and levels of mental development; 

(iv) Analysis of different question papers set by examiners at 
the different stages of instruction. 

(v) Scrutiny of text-books, prescribed books etc; 

(vi) Consideration of life needs and demands on students. 
What they are expected to achieve or perform and what kinds 
of problems they are required to face, must be given careful 
thinking under this source with respect to different courses of 
instruction. 

The main target, however, in arriving at any desired abilities 
or purposes of teaching a subject would be the individuals whom 
we are training. Since we have to be quite practical in our ap- 
proach, we will not remain contented with formulating only cer- 
tain broad purposes, such as developing ‘reasoning ability’, ‘powers 
of observation’, ‘ability for correct expression’, ‘application of 
knowledge to everyday situations’, ‘comprehension’, ‘scientific at- 
titude’, and so on which are no doubt very reasonable and rele- 
vant. Besides formulating such broader goals we shall have to 
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analyse them further so as to translate them into tangible, observ- 
able and assessable indications in the form of specific abilities. 
We shall, for instance, ask ourselves what are the indications to 
be expected of an individual who has developed, say, the ability 
for correct expression, comprehension, reasoning ability, or pow- 
ers of observation etc, We must expect some valid improve- 
ments in our students from time to time as a result of their 
learning and unless we are in a position to list these observable 
and testable changes pertaining to a desired goal or ability, mere 
declaration of broad goals or aims of teaching will not lead us any- 
where. As such, this procedure would amount to three stages 
namely: 

(i) Careful survey and scrutiny of the above recommended 
sources of information; 

(ii) Formulation of broad objectives to be achieved under dif. 
ferent subjects of study; and 

(iii) Analysis of each of the desired objectives in terms of spe- 
cific abilities of students indicative of the achievement of the 
respective objectives. 

The Psychological Types of Abilities: In this analysis of 
the objectives we are bound to arrive at the purely academic 
Or achievement type of abilities as well as abilities 
of a psychological-cum-sociological nature, For instance, take a 
broad objective such as ‘democratic citizenship’ under social 
sciences, While analysing such an objective, the purely achieve- 
ment and comprehensional types of specific abilities such as know- 
ledge of specific laws and principles, interpretation of regulations, 
knowledge of one’s duties, rights and responsibilities in a specific 
situation, understanding of the social needs and evils, ability to 
Suggest reforms or methods of facing a certain problematic situ- 
ation, discrimination among circumstances, ability to arrive at im- 
partial judgment in a given situation etc., might be listed out and 
they are easily testable from the examination point of view, fairly 
objectively and reliably. But, side by side, under the same objective, 
we may also decide to enumerate abilities like co-operativeness, 
truthfulness, impartiality in views, punctuality, adjustability etc., 
which are psychological and sociological in nature. They cannot 
lend themselves to paper and pencil type of test situations as 
readily as the abilities of the first character. Hence, under the 
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scheme of evaluation, the question of arriving at such psycho» 
sociological abilities also deserves attention. 

Arriving at the Psychological Types of Abilities: Even here, 
the procedure of aiming at a desirable target as a model has been 
formed to give a firmer grasp of realities. Prof. H. A. Murray 
actually calls this kind of approach adopted by Professors Stern, 
Stein and Bloom in methods of personality assessment, as the 
sixth phase of development in the history of psychological assess- 
ment since the advent of 

(i) intelligence tests by Binet and Spearman, through the other 
succeeding phases of, 

(ii) assessment of the dispositional factors of achievement, 

(iii) probing into the psychology of the unconscious and tests 
of individual differences, 

(iv) paying attention to the social maladjustments of individuals 
and later, as a result of experiences of World War II, 

(v) assessment of environmental conditions including factors 
arising out of physical as well as social origins and leading to extra 
vocational conditions and activities. 

From the point of teachers, therefore, the formulation of these 
psycho-sociological factors of students’ behaviours should be based 
upon realistic and clearly understandable models or targets. At- 
tention should be paid to list out certain specific dimensions of 
behaviour with due consideration to the following criteria: 

(i) Whether a trait is a direct indication of the achievement of 
the concerned objective of teaching a subject; 

(ii) Whether it lends itself to clear and objective observation; 

(iii) Whether those in-charge of assessing the students are clear 
as to its practical implications; 

(iv) Whether it is possible to arrive at a reasonable conclusion 
by at least pooling the independent assessments of more than one 
observer; and finally 

(v) Whether it fits in with the developmental stages of the stu- 
dents in view. 

Abstract and remotely tangible phases of abilities such as one’s 
outlook on life, culture, gentlemanliness etc., should be postponed, 
as far as possible. 

Need for a New Approach in Methods oj Teaching: Suppos- 
ing a list of quite reasonable and essential broad as well as specific 
abilities has been finalised with all the possible precautions men- 
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tioned above. The next question is, how to adjust our teaching 
programme and methods of approach so as to enable our students 
to attain them. In so far as the educative process centres round 
imparting of information only, the methods of teaching amount 
to logical or psychological exposition of content matter and train 
students to reproduce the information. This is what is happen- 
ing now in many instances. The curricula are drafted on the 
principle of the content analysis of subject areas with a view to 
cover the field of knowledge available, as far as possible. Care 
is, of course, taken to grade the material according to the different 
stages of instruction, in an ascending order. 

The new approach to evaluation regards the above practice only 
as a partial and quite inadequate method of attacking the pro- 
blem of education. The emphasis requires to be shifted to an 
analysis of the objectives of teaching a subject from an analysis 
of the content of education alone. In the presentation of a sub- 
ject matter, therefore, teachers will have to be quite clear in their 
objective regarding the types of abilities to be developed among 
the students as a result of their teaching. Supposing the objec- 
tive is to enable the students to have knowledge of the funda- 
mentals of a subject. We have to ask ourselves as to what speci- 
fic abilities or behavioural changes could be included under this 
particular objective and then make sure as to whether we are cater- 
ing to their development proportionately well through the con- 
tents being taught. Lack of such analytic insight into our objec- 
tives results in a disproportionate and only partial attention to 
the different abilities and thereby we might perhaps remain con- 
tent with catering to only one or two limited phases of abilities 
such as memorization of factual information, development of voca- 
bulary, descriptive details of a particular topic and so on. This 
defect is not uncommon now. 

Such an analytical approach is likely to lead us to certain im- 
portant findings regarding the framing of the curricula also. We 
might, for example, arrive at the conclusion that a certain existing 
syllabus is inadequate to meet the requirements of the desirable 
Objectives. For instance, we might find that an ability such as 
discrimination or judgment or interpretation of the given data 
in the light of past experience, is given very narrow representation 
through the contents prescribed. 1t would be our duty then to 
propose additions or alterations in the course contents so as to 
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meet these important requirements and provide necessary experi- 
ences for the learners. But such proposals could be deemed justi- 


fiable only after we have convinced ourselves thoroughly regard- . 


ing our findings. Hence the need for a careful approach in the 
presentation of the existing courses from the point of achieving 
the desired objectives and developing specific behavioural changes 
among our students. 

The Approach to Psychological Types of Abilities; The approach 
towards the development of the psycho-sociological types of abi- 
lities is concerned more with creation of suitable situations rather 
than presentation of subject matter. Abilities such as co-opera- 
tiveness, sociability, initiative, leadership, resourcefulness etc., 
which add to the personality development of the individuals, can- 
not be taught through contents alone. Schools will have to adopt 
the dynamic approach by suggesting activities, projects and social 
situations with enough latitude for students to use their initiative 
and develop the required skills or habits. Provision of necessary 


opportunities and learning experiences, therefore, is the common - 


and most important factor in our approach to teaching methods 
whether we are aiming at the academic type of abilities or at the 
psychological and sociological types of behavioural changes. 

Suggestions for Evaluating Academic Achievements: How to 
test the effectiveness of our approach, is the next step for con- 
sideration. Regarding the academic aspects of abilities, we have 
to evaluate as to whether our students have really achieved the 
objectives we aimed at. Obviously the relation between our test- 
ing procedures and the teaching approach should be the closest 
possible one. In testing these academic-cum-intellectual types of 
abilities, we could easily resort to the paper and pencil test ap- 
proach by framing our questions to suit our objectives. This 
could be possible only when we have a clear understanding of the 
specific behavioural changes pertaining to different selected ob- 
jectives in the concerned subjects. 

The controversy between the new type objective tests requiring 
short or symbol type answers from students and the traditional 
essay type of questions is lively to-day. The former type of ques- 
tions are regarded by some as a reform and improvement of our 
examinations from the point of eliminating the subjective elements 
in assessing the performance. While this is a fact, we will be 
missing the point altogether if we do not scrutinise the questions 
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as to whether they are demanding of students any really desirable 
abilities in accordance with our analysis of objectives. In fact, 
it is the nature of the objective or the specific ability to be tested 
that should decide as to whether a particular question should be 
framed as an essay type, short answer type or as an objective 
type. Once our analysis of the specific abilities to be tested 
becomes clear cut, the so-called essay type of questions them- 
selves get clarified and limited in the extent of the required an- 
swers. Instead of asking pupils to write, for example, an in- 
definite essay on a particular topic or describe an event without 
specifications of limitations, the examiners would then realise the 
need to specify the exact nature of information or ability to be 
demanded so that the performance of students might give a defi- 
nite indication as to whether they have grasped a particular point 
or not, Questions of an ambiguous nature and such questions 
as give room for mere guessing will, therefore, have no place in 
examinations or class-room tests. In order to ensure such an 
evaluation procedure steps such as follows are recommended: 

1. Teachers or examiners need not be very ambitious to cater 
for too many objectives in the beginning itself, Two or three 
quite tangible and most commonly recognised objectives would 
be helpful to start with. The Evaluation Unit of the All India 
Council for Secondary Education, now the Directorate of Exten- 
sion Programmes for Secondary Education has, for instance, 
started their programme of examination reform with only two ob- 
jectives namely, knowledge and application. Gradually, when we 
gain more experience and better mastery over the technique, other 
important objectives could be added to the list. 

2. A definite understanding has got to be created among stu- 
dents and teachers in general regarding the introduction of these 
aspects of abilities in the examination papers so as to direct their 
methods of learning. A preparation period of at least two years 
may have to be allowed as margin before introducing such ques- 
tions in the public examinations. 

3. Teachers might require special training in this new mode 
of thinking. Such opportunities will have to be provided fre- 
quently so that they might get insight into the objectives and their 
analysis in terms of behavioural changes, methods to be adopted 
for enabling the students master the required abilities and into 
the methods of framing suitable tests. 
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4. Public examination papers, so long as they continue, should. 
be set not by a single examiner, but by a panel of examiners with 
sufficient experience and training in the new approach. They must 
be given at least a period of two months for framing the test 
questions and for meeting among themselves as frequently as 
necessary for mutual consultation and finalisation of tests. The 
moderation boards that usually function after the papers are set 
by a single examiner according to the present practice, will thus 
get merged into the working of these panels of examiners them- 
selves. : 

5. Expert boards of subject specialists have to be created and 
attached to the Secondary Boards of Education as full time work- 
ers for purposes of intensive preparation of tests and follow up 
study of student responses. Such boards would also serve as 
guides to paper setting panels of examiners. Moreover, they 
could be of help to the Departments of Education in training 
teachers through seminars and workshops in the techniques of 
evaluation. 

'The main outcome to be expected of these procedures would 
be a changed attitude on the part of students towards their studies 
and preparation for life. Instead of remaining content with 
scraps of information, they would be expected to develop into 
learners from the point of application and thinking. 

Evaluation of Psychological Traits; The evaluation of traits 
pertaining to the psycho-sociological aspects of development will 
have to be carried on mostly on the basis of careful observation of 
students’ behaviour throughout the school career. Subjective ele- 
ments seem to crop up here. Besides, if these traits are left un- 
defined and adopted for evaluation purposes simply because of 
their attractive nomenclature, the assessment becomes further 
complicated. For instance, traits like personality, character, citi- 
zenship, emotional stability etc., lend themselves to different inter- 
pretations from different persons when considered from different 
points of view and are thus likely to result in unreliable and invalid 
evaluation. In this regard, even most of the standardised tests of 
such traits are only partially helpful because of certain uncon- 
cerned but perhaps inevitable factors such as range of vocabulary, 
familiarity with language, emotional set of the subjects at the 
time of taking the tests etc., entering into their administration. 
Moreover, teachers in our secondary schools may have to wait for 
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a pretty long period to come before such locally standardised tests 
in the regional languages could be made available to them, for 
what they would be worth. Therefore, without waiting for such 
aids, the following suggestions might be considered in the mean- 
while, so as to enable the teachers to maintain cumulative records 
as objectively as possible. 

1. Schools will select these behavioural aspects of development 
only to the extent to which they feel they could clearly observe 
and watch the progress among students. Just as in the case of 
the academic types of abilities, these abilities too should be speci- 
fic enough. Vague terms which teachers feel at a loss what to 


do about, should be postponed. 

2. After the traits are carefully selected, it would be advis- 
able to define them in observable details from the positive to the 
negative range of dimensions for purposes of assessment. Per- 
haps, it would be convenient to adopt a five point scale such as 
‘excellent’, ‘above average’, ‘average’, ‘below average’, and ‘poor’. 

3. Again, each of these steps would be clarified in terms of 
student behaviour so as to enable every teacher to make sure 
what an ‘excellent’ or ‘average’ trait means. With experience, such 
definitions are sure to get further crystallised. 

4. Frequent comparisons of assessments among teachers 
of the same class or grade must be resorted to. Such compari- 
sons would bring to light differences of views. The benefit of 
these differences will, of course, go in favour of students. 

5. Even the students must be made conscious of this process 
of evaluation. It would be of stimulating interest to them if 
they are given opportunities of self-evaluation among themselves. 

The important outcome to be expected of these procedures 
would be an increasing awareness on the part of students regard- 
ing the significance of their day-to-day activities in and out of 
school. 

. Conclusion: In conclusion, let us remember the following con- 
ditions necessary for making the evaluation programme helpful to 
the instructional programme as an integrated approach to both the 
categories of abilities discussed so far. 

1. There should be no disharmony between instruction and 
measurement or evaluation programmes. The objectives of the 
instructional programme should be strictly kept in view in any 
scheme of assessment. 
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2. Similarly, the testing of abilities should become an integrated 
part of the curricula also. They should not be treated as sepa- 
rate departments. 
3. The testing and evaluation programme should be guided and 
controlled by those responsible for the control and guidance of 
the instructional programme. In so far as the achievements of 
pupils are concerned, the interference of external examining bodies 
requires to be minimised. 
4. Greater insistence on teacher-made tests rather than those 
prepared or standardised from other quarters, would be neces- 
sary at all levels. 
5. Separate subject wise committees or boards of teachers will 
have to be formed for purposes of developing tests in accordance 
with their combined outlook. They may seek guidance from 
specialists working on the evaluation units attached to the Boards 
of Secondary Education. 
6. Each school may have to develop a division of tests and 
measurements as a control and guidance unit for all its subject- 
wise committees. This division would also help in making the 
different test results available to all teachers to plan their in- 
struction even in the field of the psycho-sociological types of abi- 
lities. [ 

Let us hope that our students would one day develop a genuine 
and healthy attitude towards building up their careers with a 
sense of responsibility to be able to contribute their best. 
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TESTING IN ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION 


by Anna Dragositz 


Miss ANNA Dracosirz, the author of Testing in Advancement 
of Education is the Director of Evaluation and Advisory Service 
of the famous Educational Testing Service, Princeton. Miss 
Dragositz has taught for a number of years in the Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Columbia University as well as in the Brooklyn College, 
New York. She joined the Educational Testing Service in 1947 
where she worked her way to the present position. Miss Drago- 
sitz is the author of a number of research monographs and papers 
on different aspects of testing and education. It may be recalled 
that our author was a member of the American team of experts 
on Examination Reform that visited India during the months of 
July and August, 1959. 


The author shows in this contribution how testing as a tool of 
education helps in understanding the capacities, growth and deve- 
lopment of the student and how it is a means for planning in- 
struction and for evaluating the strengths and weaknesses, the 
successes and failures of teaching. And such understanding, 
planning and evaluation lead to the advancement of education. 


The author gives valuable suggestions for the construction of 
achievement tests in the matter of defining educational objectives 
and stating them in concrete behavioural terms and preparing 
well-written questions. She points out the two extremes, but the 
most common misinterpretations of test results viz. (i) placing too 
much emphasis or reliance on them and (ii) declaring them utterly 
useless. Their values should be somewhere in the middle. Tests 
provide samples of the student's abilities or behaviour which when 
combined with other information about him will increase under- 
standing of his capacities and achievement. 
^ The author details the various uses to which tests could be put 
in modern education and for the advancement of education. 
Evaluation of students achievement at the end of their Studies, 
evaluation of skills and abilities of students when they begin the 
study of a subject, understanding the abilities and. deficiencies 
of students with a view to modifying and adapting instruction, 
assessing student achievement for evaluating effectiveness of 
teaching done by the teacher, evaluating the effectiveness of dif- 
ferent methods of instruction, for admission, for educational and 
vocational guidance—these are some of the important uses of 
tests enumerated by her. The author reiterates the recommend- 
ation of both the Indian Examination Reform Team that visited 
U.S.A. and the American Team that visited India that positions 
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of college evaluation officers should be established to facilitate 
the development of testing in India. 


THINKING nations recognize the importance of the development 
of their human resources for the progress, happiness, and free- 
dom of their people. And they recognize that this development 
can best be achieved through appropriate and sound educational 
principles and practices. Hence we find world-wide concern for 
the improvement of education. 

It is therefore no small wonder that there is an increasing 
interest in testing. Testing is a tool of education. It is a means 
for understanding the capacities, growth, and development of the 
student, It is also a means for planning instruction and for eva- 
luating the strengths and weaknesses, the successes and failures, of 
teaching. And such understanding, planning, and evaluation lead 
to the advancement of education. 

Perhaps the most traditional use of tests has been for the pur- 
pose of determining how much students have learned, at the 
end of a period of instruction. 1f properly prepared, adminis- 
tered and interpreted, such tests have a legitimate and important 
role in education. However, too often they are poorly prepared 
and far too much significance is attached to their results. 

Any achievement test—whether it is used to measure achieve- 
ment over a short or long period of time—must reflect the objec- 
tives of teaching. Thus the first step in the preparation of an 
adequate achievement test is to define educational objectives. 
These definitions must go beyond broad generalities; they must 
be stated in concrete behavioural terms. 

This first step in the preparation of an adequate test is often 
omitted because it is perhaps the most arduous of all. It requires 
the examination of instruction in term of its contribution to the 
broader educational goals of the nation, the state, and the school as 
well as the more specific objectives to be achieved in a particular 


course of study or classroom. 


Once the teaching objectives have been defined, the types of 
questions to be used in the test become more obvious and less 
controversial. The values and limitations of the essay, the 
objective, and the practical test will be more obvious. What 
the test should measure—factual information; subject matter 
knowledge; writing and reading skills; ability to interpret, synthe- 
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size and infer; motor skills; etc.—will also be determined by the 
defined objectives. 

While the definition of objectives can be a guide to many im- 
portant decisions, it unfortunately does not insure well-written 
questions! This is a skill which must be acquired but one which 
is not beyond the abilities of the teacher. Consultation with 
persons trained in test construction techniques and the many texts 
which give principles and procedures, as well as examples, can 
be helpful guides to writing sound questions. 

The interpretation of results is still another matter and one 
which is as important as the definition of objectives. The two 
most common misinterpretations of test results are at extremes: 

(i) placing too much emphasis or reliance on them, and 

(ii) declaring them utterly useless. 

Their values lie somewhere in the middle. 

A single test, or even a series of tests, cannot describe an in- 
dividual’s abilities and achievements completely, or for all time 

, to come. Tests provide samples of the student's abilities or be- 
havior which, when combined with other information about him, 
will increase understanding of his capacities and achievement. In 
the United States, for example, teacher assessments have con- 
sistently been the best predictors of school and college success. 
However, when test results are added to school grades, the accu- 
racy of prediction is increased. 

It should be pointed out that in the United States there has 
been a long history of teacher assessment. This does not mean 
that all teachers are masters of the arts of testing and grading but 
they are not faced with all of the many problems which confront 
Indian teachers at present. However, the progress which Indian 
educators have made in internal assessment promises increased 
reliability and validity of such grading. 

The traditional use of tests to evaluate the student’s achievement 
at the end of a period of study is by no means the only profitable 
purpose of testing. Measuring the learning of smaller units of 
material can provide a guide to progress over shorter periods of 
time. Units or steps that are not mastered can then be given 
immediate attention. Thus the student and teacher can be contin- 
uously aware of the nature, extent, and pace of learning. With 
such information, the teacher can plan instruction in terms of 
group and individual needs, and the student will not need to wait 
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until the end of a long period of instruction to know whether he 
has met requirements. 

A more recent development in the use of tests has been for 
the purpose of evaluating the abilities and skills of students when 
they begin their studies of a subject. Such testing is an aid to the 
teacher in planning his instruction. It may reveal that the stu- 
dents he is to teach have a good grasp of the background mate- 
rial they need in order to learn what he is to teach and indeed 
they may already know some of the material he had planned to 
teach, Or the reverse may be true: they may not have the es- 
sentials they need to take the next step on the educational ladder 
and the teacher may need to teach some things he had not plan- 
ned to cover. 

Understanding the abilities and deficiencies of students contri- 
butes to the advancement of education by providing information 
which is helpful in modifying and adapting instruction. So it will 
be maximally effective. It is futile to teach physics to the severely 
mentally retarded; it is wasteful to restrict the gifted youngster 
to simple arithmetic when he can grasp higher mathematical con- 
cepts. As instruction is geared to the capacities of the student, 
education becomes meaningful and efficient. Teachers are stimu- 
lated to think about methods of teaching rather than to be con- 
tent with parroting and regurgitating texts and other printed litera- 
ture. Thus they will seek new and more effective ways of prac- 
ticing their art. 

Too often the focus of testing is on the learning of the stu- 
dents, with little or no attention to what testing may reveal re- 
garding the effects of instruction. Testing can tell the teacher as 
much about his teaching as it can about his students’ learning. 
Tests can help the teacher in evaluating the effectiveness of his 
teaching. 2 

If a teacher has set up and directed his instruction toward his 
objectives and the tests show his students have not learned what 
he has taught, he may then raise the question of "Why?" The 
answer may lie in his students" abilities or motivation but it may 
also be found in his teaching. If upon examining what he knows 
about his students' abilities and his observations of their appli- 
cation to their studies he cannot legitimately find the answer there, 
he must then scrutinize his teaching. It may well be that he has 
not given the unlearned material the proper or sufficient empha- 
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sis, or his teaching methods may have been such that they did 
not convey the concepts, abilities, or facts he wanted his students 
to learn. : 

Tests are also useful in evaluating different methods of instruc- 
lion. Do students learn some things as well in a lerge group as 
in a small group? Do audio-visual materials facilitate learning? 
Do frequent tests stimulate learning? Does the student who knows 
his progress from periodic tests do better in the end than the one 
who has only one examination at the end of his course of study? 

These are but a few questions that can be answered about 
teaching methods. With the answers to such questions, it is pos- 
sible to adapt instruction and to use those methods which assure 
maximum learning. Teaching is a science which needs constant 
experimentation if it is to progress. And testing provides the 
tool whereby the effectiveness of one method over another may 
be studied. 

Another long-standing educational use of tests has been for the 
purpose of admitting students to a school or college. Selecting 
the appropriate students has always been a problem, but today 
it is an even greater one because of the increasing numbers of 
students who are seeking admission to educational institutions 
of all types and at all academic levels. Tests can be helpful 
in selecting those students who are most likely to benefit from 
the type of educational program being offered by a particular 
institution. 

How tests are used for selecting students can help or hinder 
the advancement of education, and particularly in the sense of 
making it available to the greatest number who can profit from 
it. If tests are not used wisely, they can permit the wrong students 
to gain admission and thereby not only waste teaching efforts 
and facilities but exclude more appropriate students from the 
opportunity to study. No nation can afford the luxury of such 
errors. They must be kept to a minimum if increased numbers 
are to reap the benefits of education. 

There are many other important uses to which tests can and 
are being put today. They can be used to guide the student into 
courses of study which are compatible to his abilities, interests, 
and personal characteristics. They can also be used to place 
students in sections of courses which are geared to different levels 
of student preparation and ability. Administrators can use them 
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to study the trends in student abilities and achievement, as a 
guide to the need for expanding or revising curricula, and as an 
estimate of how well their institutions are achieving their edu- 
cational objectives. 

How tests should be used and what tests should be employed 
must be determined by the educational situation. Like educa- 
tion, testing cannot be exported or imported. What is appro- 
priate for one country, state, school, or university may be a hind- 
rance to advancement in another. 

Testing should be an integral part of the total curriculum and 
not something superimposed. Its origins should be in the edu- 
cational objectives to be achieved. These will determine the pur- 
pose and nature of the tests. 

There are further factors, also inherent in the educational 
system, which should play a role in determining the type and ex- 
tent of testing. The readiness of teachers to accept and partici- 
pate in testing activities is one consideration. Another one is the 
mental set and expectations of the students. If either teachers 
or students lack understanding or readiness for the type of test- 
ing to be done, every effort should be made to prepare them for 
it since no testing will be maximally effective if its nature and 
purposes are not clear to these two groups. 

Two very essential ingredients for a successful testing program 
are measurement knowledge and staff time. The Indian Exami- 
nation Reform Team that visited the United States in 1959 re- 
commended that positions of college evaluation officer be estab- 
lished to facilitate the development of testing in India. A similar 
recommendation was made by the American team which returned 
their visit the following summer. It is fair to say that both 
recommendations imply the fact that advancement in measure- 
ment will bring advancements in education. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND THE CURRICULUM 
by Dr. Theodore D. Rice and Dr. Chandos Reid Rice 


Many Indian educators, particularly those working in the fields 
of secondary and teacher education will recall the important and 
intelligent contribution that both Dr. Theodore D. Rice and Dr. 
Chandos Reid Rice made to stirring up thinking on problems 
of education and helping teachers, headmasters and inspectors 
find out solutions to the problems on secondary education through 
the workshops on secondary education that they conducted in 
Patna, Jabalpur, Baroda and Mysore during 1953-1954. Dr. 
Theodore Rice was Professor of Education for a number of years 
at New York University and is at present Professor in the same 
subject at Wayne State University, Detroit, Michigan. Dr. Chan- 
dos Rice was formerly a member of the staff of the Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University and is at present Assistant to the Sup- 
erintendent of Schools in Waterford Township, Michigan. 

Dr. Theodore Rice and his learned wife are noted for their 
ability in throwing fresh light on difficult problems in education. 
This indeed is what they have done here in their contribution on 
Psychology and the Curriculum. Discarding the dichotomy be- 
tween methods and contents as an inadequate approach to the 
current urgencies in teaching and learning, the authors emphasise 
that the entire teaching-learning process must be assessed if it is 
to be improved, namely the content, method, the self-picture 
of students and the expectation level in which teacher and 
student are working together. The content must be examined 
and developed in terms of the current demands of research in the 
field, of the application in the life of the community, and of the 
relation it bears to the past experience and present motivation of 
the learner. After discussing the issues, the authors rightly con- 
clude with the statement that universal education with all that it 
means in terms of differences in the abilities, motivation and ex- 
pectation of learners must be linked with the explosion currently 
taking place in the various fields of knowledge. Research scholars 
in the subject areas and in the psychology of learning must also 
work with the teacher who has the responsibility in translating 
their findings into a practical curriculum. For it is only as the 
teacher becomes a student of psychology in his classroom and 
becomes increasingly accurate in assessing the needs and progress 
of students that real curriculum improvement can be made. 


THERE is evidence that the dichotomy between methods and con- 
tent is an inadequate approach to the current urgencies in teach- 
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ing and learning. It is increasingly apparent that the nature of 
content influences markedly the method to be used. Similarly, 
such psychological factors as motivation, the influence of environ- 
ment on development, and the role of perception are obvious con- 
comitants in successful curriculum development. If curriculum 
is to be defined as “that body of experiences under the control of 
the school through which the learner develops his understanding 
and concepts, skills and behaviors in relation to the world about 
him", then the experiences designed and provided for students 
must be tested against their psychological effects upon the learner 
himself. The entire teaching-learning process must be assessed if 
it is to be improved; namely, content, method, the self picture of 
the students, and the expectation level in which teacher and stu- 
dent are working together. . 

Such an approach to curriculum means that an outline of his- 
tory, or a delineation of number combinations, or a series of rules 
of syntax in grammar or laws in physics is not sufficient substance 
for curriculum. This content must be examined and developed 
in terms of the current demands of research in the field, of the 
application in the life of the community, and of the relation it 
bears to the past experience and present motivation of the learner. 

Let us begin with an examination of the way in which social 
expectation affects the curriculum. In a society in which attend-, 
ance at school determines the type of employment which is open 
to graduates of the school, the enrolment of students in the 
School already suggests strong motivation toward the vocations 
thus made possible. In such a situation, external pressures of the 
teaching staff in the form of grades or examinations become strong 
motivating factors for learning. The curriculum content of the 
School is not necessarily significant, either for the school officials 
or for the students, since, whatever the content may be, those 
Who are successful in meeting the standards set up are thus made 
eligible for the vocation which requires graduation as its prere- 
quisite. This was the situation in colonial India, where the actual 
content of the curriculum was derived in large measure from the 
English culture and the British social expectation, and the pur- 
pose of this schooling was to make the successful student eligible 
for a government position. The appropriateness of the curriculum 
to the indigenous culture was not important, since it was designed 
to enable its recipients to function in relation to the foreign culture, 
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With the coming of independence and the ideal of universal 
education established, however, the expectations for education are 
vastly different and the curriculum itself must be changed in terms 
of those expectations. The shift in expectation is both sociolo- 
gical and psychological. As a larger and larger segment of the 
population attend school, two things happen. First of all, jobs 
in government service cannot possibly be found for all graduates 
and there is resultant dissatisfaction because of lack of employ- 
ment. Such dissatisfaction is then gradually followed by a wider 
distribution of occupations for graduates or those who have at- 
tended school. As this happens, the intensity of motivation to 
attend school in order to enter a particular profession or in order 
to reach a higher social status is lost, and the curriculum is ex- 
pected to relate to the occupations which people enter and to 
enable them to become more proficient in those occupations. At 
the same time, as a larger segment of the population attends 
school, those in school are less highly motivated to do whatever 
the school demands, and more insistant that the school experience 
should have meaning to them as individuals. At the same time 
there is increased demand for relating the curriculum of the 
school to the culture—for giving it meaning both culturally and in 
terms of the previous and present experience of the individual 
himself. Rote learning, examinations designed to select those who 
remember most efficiently or even those who can translate them- 
selves into another culture most easily ceases to be the major 
purpose of education, and the relation of curriculum to the indi- 
genous culture becomes imperative. Careful selection of curri- 
culum content must be made in terms of its significance to the 
culture, and concurrently its significance to the learner as well. 
The range of individual differences increases steadily as a wider 
segment of the population attends school. No matter how care- 
fully content is selected, it will not have the same meaning or 
significance for all students. The need for developing efficient 
learning procedures and for selecting a range of experiences which 
will help each individual develop to his maximum capacity in- 
creases. Thus the change in purpose which comes with an em- 
phasis on universal education necessitates a closer relationship 
between psychology and the curriculum. As schools plan curri- 
culum to meet the needs of the total population, a broader range 
of content is selected as significant, more choice is made possible 
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for different individuals, and ways of carrying on learning experi- 
ences in order to develop each individual student to his maximum 
potential are incorporated in the curriculum. 

“How any person behaves at any moment, modern psycholo- 
gists tell us, is dependent upon two things: how he sees himself 
and how he sees the world in which he lives. Education has done 
pretty well with the latter half of this equation. Recently psycho- 
logists have been discovering fascinating things about the other 
half of the problem, the self concept which opens exciting new 
horizons: for education.” * 

These studies indicate that the attitude a student has towards 
himself is of equal importance in determining what he learns or 
how efficient his learning may be, to his concept of the world 
about him. Studies of students in reading clinics would seem 
to show that most difficulty has nothing to do with seeing but 
results from the fact that these students believe that they cannot 
learn to read. If a student believes himself to be a failure, 
he will act like a failure. If he believes himself to be capable, he 
will act like a capable person and will do the things a capable 
person is expected to do.* 

If these studies are valid, and there is increasing evidence that 
they are, then it becomes tremendously important for curricular 
experiences to be developed in such a way that a child sees him- 
self as successful in doing them. If we wish him to behave in cer- 
tain ways—whether to become literate, or competent in mathe- 
matics or science, then we must give him experiences which help 
him develop a feeling of confidence in relation to these areas of 
learning. The need for success experiences if learning is to pro- 
ceed with maximum efficiency is agreed upon by psychologists of 
many different schools of thought. According to one school of 
thought, such skills as those of spelling or arithmetic computation 
or thinking skills such as the ability to generalize or to determine 
the key idea of a paragraph can be presented to students in a 
sequence in which the student is always successful, but successful 
in material which is increasingly difficult. Thus, by careful selec- 
tion of the sequence of materials presented to them, students can 
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1 Combs, Arthur W., “New Horizons in Field Research: The Self 
Concept”, Educational Leadership, February, 1958. pp. 135 ff. 
2 Walsh, Anna Marie, “Self Concepts of Bright Boys with Learning 
Difficulties", Teachers College, Columbia University, 1956. 
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be kept from making errors and thus reinforce their learning by 
correct responses only. It is this type of material which Skinner 
is attempting to develop in his experiments with teaching machines 
at Harvard University. * 

The relationship of these psychological experiments to curri- 
culum is obvious, for if certain areas of learning such as spelling 
or reading comprehension could be analyzed in order to provide 
this type of experience, the analysis would determine a significant 
portion of curriculum in those areas. 

Whether such minute analyses of various areas of study can be 
adequately carried out or not, the importance of success experi- 
ences in order to extend the interest of the learner and to give 
him a concept of himself as a competent person should determine 
the particular selection of materials and learning experiences in 
any given classroom. It may be of value to emphasize the fact that 
students must feel a real challenge in order to learn efficiently and 
effectively, but to point out at the same time that there is a very 
narrow line of demarcation between threat and challenge. A 
task which is perceived by the student as difficult, but not too 
difficult for him to accomplish is a challenge. A task which he 
perceives as too difficult for him to accomplish, even if he tries as 
hard as he can, is a threat and interferes with learning rather than 
aiding it. It is the task of the curriculum maker not only to plan 
experiences in learning which are challenging to students, but 
also to provide for variety in the time and spacing of such ex- 
periences so that they do not become threatening. And it is the 
very great importance of the selection of appropriate experiences 
that points toward the advisability to teacher participation in 
curriculum making. 

It may be well to point out that the foregoing discussion has 
nothing to do with planning "easy" courses. The planning of 
curriculum should not be done in terms of easiness or difficulty, 
but in terms of promoting a maximum amount of learning. This 
can be done only through giving opportunity to accomplish tasks 
which the student perceives as worth doing and possible of ac- 
complishment by him. If they are too "easy" they are not worthy 
of his time. If he feels that he cannot accomplish them, they 


* Skinner. B. F., "Teaching Machines” Science, October 24, 1958, Vol. 
128, No. 3330, pp. 969-977. 
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destroy both his sequence of learning a particular thing and his 
belief in his ability to learn. 

Within the curriculum plan and its execution in the individual 
class there must also be provision for a wide range of individual 
differences. Reading should provide for students of varied read- 
ing ability. A student may be able to learn the same content from 
a book or magazine which is simply written or from a book or 
magazine which uses a more extensive vocabulary. Both types 
of material should be provided for students, and the teacher 
should help the individual student find the type of reading material 
which he can use most profitably. We saw a library committee 
in one school in India which clipped and filed articles from 
magazines and thus increased the kind of reading material avail- 
able on many subjects. 

Learning can be reinforced through a variety of experiences 
which deal with the same ideas or the same generalizations. 
Dramatization may be used to reinforce the learning gained by 
reading and the experience of developing the idea in a different 


form may deepen its meaning. Similarly, telling the story of a 


historical event in posters may require sharpening of the ideas 
hile it makes the idea 


for the student who makes the poster, w 

available in simple form for the student who may not have read 
the same material. In planning curricular experiences, there must 
be attention both to the fact that different students learn in differ- 
ent ways and with differing degrees of readiness and to the fact 
that a single individual also learns in many different ways. Pro- 
bably the most effective learning is the learning from direct ex- 
perience, but this may be far from practical for much of what 
is to be learned. Films and other pictures are of great value in 
deepening understanding of any topic as are models, trips, and 
interviews. When curriculum has às its purpose the development 
of every individual to his maximum potential its success must be 
judged primarily in terms of what it does for the individual stu- 
dent. In one school setting in which there is a high level of expec- 
tancy for intellectual proficiency among parents and teachers and a 
high achievement level among the children generally, an investigator 
checked the behaviors of the high achievers and low achievers. 
Among his findings he characterized the general high achievers 
in Grade III as being sensitive and responsive to socialization pres- 
sures, accepting adult values, and striving to live up to adult 
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values. His check on their perception of parents indicated that 
they saw parents as being overprotective, pressuring for achieve- 
ment, and lacking emotional warmth. High achievers were well 
controlled emotionally and reflected a “high degree of inner har- 
mony.” In comparison with the less high achievers they were 
more tense, competitive, and aggressive. Their work habits were 
good and they were persistent. They got along better with adults 
and peers and were generally better adjusted. Among the group 
who remained high achievers academically in the seventh grade, 
there was continued effort to conform to the adult pressures and 
standards. Coupled with this continued behavior, however, they 
appeared antagonistic toward adults and tended to reject the adults 
as persons. Their level of anxiety was increased, while their in- 
tellectual originality and creativity decreased.‘ 

Since originality and creativity are high among desirable goals, 
it was apparent that the total learning situation was not producing 
the type of behavior which was sought. This study again points 
to the importance of considering the psychological procedures 
and effects as a part of the total learning situation, for by the 
methods used, the goals sought in designing the pattern of experi- 
ences may be lost or nullified. 

Different fields of learning may have goals which are different 
enough to require widely varied patterns of learning experiences. 
Recent developments in the teaching of language other than the 
mother tongue, for example, demand a type of experience and 
procedure which would not be used in teaching other subjects. 
In the United States at the present time there is a concerted effort 
to modify language teaching to approximate the conditions of 
learning it within the culture to which it is indigenous. (Several 
curriculum developments including the three mentioned in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs are described in the December 1959, issue of 
Educational Leadership, the official journal of the Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development of the National Edu- 
cation Association of the United States.) For example, if a student 
is studying French, the pictures, the words, the stories which he 
learns are actually French pictures and words and stories. A film 
or.a series of stil! pictures of France is presented to him together 


* Haggard, Ernest A., “Socialization, Personality, and Academic Achieve- 
ment of Gifted Children” The School Review, Vol. LXV, No. 4, 
Winter, 1957. 
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with the words which describe what he sees. THERE IS NO 
TRANSLATION. Only the French language is spoken and 
several hours of practice per day are provided through the use 
of electronic tape or records. Thus the student learns to speak 
and to think in the language and to seek materials about the 
country for his reading in that language. The pictures, books, 
tapes, and conversations with fellow students or with the instructor 
are planned as a saturation of the environment so that he may 
learn the new language through actual experience with it, as he 
learned his mother tongue rather than by translating from his 
mother tongue. The procedure was developed through a study 
and analysis of the way in which children learn their own language 
and an attempt to duplicate those conditions in the study of a 
new language. Thus the very nature of the content determined 
the psychological procedure which is deemed appropriate. 
Modern mathematics is undergoing a similar change. The tre- 
mendous increase in the demand for professional mathematicians 
as well as increased use of computer systems in business in the 
United States at the present time has made mathematicians aware 
of the need to develop basic mathematical understandings as a 
prerequisite to learning the usual patterns of computation. Tt is 
more important for the average person today to understand how 
a number system develops and how to work in various number 
systems than it is for him to be perfect in the skills of the decimal 
system. This means that the program in mathematics is being 
rewritten by mathematicians, psychologists, classroom teachers, 
and supervisors working together, for an intensive study must be 
made of the ways in which abstract understandings develop if ap- 
propriate experiences are to be provided for developing them. 
In science, also, changes in knowledge are taking place so 
rapidly that it is difficult even for scientists to keep abreast of 
new developments. This field has constantly to be reappraised in 
terms of the basic ideas needed to participate in modern scientific 
effort. Many of the laws and formulae which have been considered 
standard in a physics course, for example, must be replaced by 
more recent research findings. Daily experiences of young people 
must also be reappraised in order to determine how they contri- 
bute to a scientific understanding. Some concepts which seem 
difficult to adults are quite simple for children who have been 
brought up in an age of jet air travel and space exploration. Only 
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by continuous study of the reaction of students to experiences 
provided for them can adults actually determine whether concepts 
and procedures are simple or difficult for the child of today. Here 
again, we need to turn to a study of the learning process and the 
effect of the environment on students in order to determine the 
curricular experiences appropriate for them. 

The very complexity of the task of modern education demands 
a team approach. Universal education with all that it means in 
terms of differences in the abilities, motivation, and expectation of 
learners must be linked with the explosion currently taking placc 
in the various fields of knowledge. Research scholars in the sub- 
ject areas and in the psychology of learning must also work with 
the teacher who has the responsibility to translating their findings 
into a practical curriculum. For it is only as the teacher becomes 
a student of psychology in his classroom and becomes increasing- 
ly accurate in assessing the needs and progress of students that 
real curriculum improvement can be made. 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY IN TEACHER 
EDUCATION 


by Arthur P. Coladarci 


Dn. ARTHUR P. Corapanci, the author of Educational Psychology 
in Teacher Education is the Professor of Education and Psycho- 
logy in Stanford University. Dr. Coladarci's experience in the 
field of education has been wide and varied. He has served as 
teacher, psychologist, professor of psychology, consultant on 
areas like curriculum and education of the gifted child, and as 
consulting editor with well-known publishers like Dryden Press 
and John Wiley and Sons. During 1955-56, he was the Chairman 
of the Committee on Relations between Psychology and Educa- 
tion of the American Psychological Association. He worked in 
the University of Tokyo during 1957-58 on a Fulbright award and 
was also research Consultant to the Ministry of Education, Gov- 
ernment of Japan. Dr. Coladarci has to his credit three books, 
several monographs and many journal articles in the areas of edu- 
cational psychology, statistics and educational criticism. 


Dr. Coladarci points out here that educational psychology being 
a crucial: ingredient in the preparation of teachers has received 
among the areas in teacher education the largest degree of sus- 
tained and critical attention. The substance of the criticisms stress 
that educational psychology courses have been dysfunctional in 
their content, dogmatic in the methods employed and too largely 
devoted to the assimilation of factual content from psychology at 
the expense of professional learnings. The need for redefinition 
of the intent and content of educational psychology has brought in 
an emphasis in the direction of closer co-ordination between the 
subject matter of educational psychology and the experiences of 
the prospective teachers in school situations. There is another 
incipient and more heuristic development which is more recent. 
As a consequence of defining the teaching role as constituting 
partially an act of enquiry, the educational psychology course is 
viewed as the appropriate place in which to help the future pro- 
fessional person learn how to go from observed datum to hypo- 
thesis about educational procedures intelligently and with calcu- 
lated tentativeness. The author holds the right conviction that 
should the latter tendency continue, its impact on teacher educa- 
tion will be highly consequential, not only with reference to edu- 
cational psychology but with regard to the host of methods courses 


as well. 
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Ir is probably fair to observe that, of all the areas in teacher 
education, educational psychology has been the object of the 
largest degree of sustained and critical attention. Experimental 
and logical analyses of the course offerings in teacher education 
largely are limited to those in educational psychology and closely 
allied areas and only rarely are directed toward the other course 
offerings in teacher education. While this disproportionate 
evaluative interest may be attributed to many factors, one of these 
factors undoubtedly resides in the general acknowledgment that 
educational psychology is a crucial ingredient in the preparation 
of teachers. It is not necessary to detail the substance of the 
many critical discussions which have appeared in the professional 
literature since the beginning of the present century; these have 
been summarized, for the United States, elsewhere.? Where 
these criticisms have been negative they have been in substantial 
agreement: educational psychology courses have been dysfunc- 
tional in their content, dogmatic in the methods employed, and 
too largely devoted to the presentation and assimilation of factual 
content from psychology at the expense of functional professional 
learning. The positive plea has been put aptly by Bruce: 
"psychology will function in the education of teachers only when 
the practical and theoretical aspects, the specific experiences and 
general principles become inter-related in the thoughtful action of 
students.” * Similarly, Kinney recently has argued that whereas 
educational psychology tends to be comprised of dogma and un- 
testable generalizations, the major role of such courses should 
be the production of hypotheses about learning in school situa- 
tions.* The relevancy of such criticisms and statements of desir- 
ability is difficult to deny. Many observers have noted the pre- 
occupation, in educational psychology courses, with the factual 
content, per se, and yet any clear statement regarding the kinds of 
competences needed by teachers suggest clearly that the course 


* Blair, Glenn M., Educational Psychology, its Development and Present 
Status, University of Illinois, Bureau of Research and Service, College 
of Education, 1948, Coladarci, Arthur P., Pre-professional Experiences 
in Educational Psychology: A Review of Opinion and a Critical Note, 
Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana University, 1951. 

^ Bruce, William F., “Psychology Functioning in the Education of 

Teachers”, Journal of Educational Psychology, 43 (1952), 92-100. 

Kinney, Lucien B., “New Horizons in Research”, Journal of Teacher 

Education, V (1954), 292-297. 
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objectives should be directed toward interpretation and extrapola- 
tion of data and principles.‘ Furthermore there have been a 
plethora of studies, McDougall's* most recently, demonstrating 
that abilities to interpret and extrapolate relevant information are 
retained longer and better than the ability to recall the content of 
educational psychology. 

Generally, then, there has been an increased sensitivity in the 
United States to the need for some redefinition of the intent and 
content of educational psychology in teachers’ colleges. The Na- 
tional Society of College Teachers of Education gave special con- 
sideration to this general problem in 1947 by appointing a series 
of special committees, one of which was to study and recommend 
changes in the content, sequence, organization, and teaching pro- 
cedures in educational psychology courses. This special com- 
mittee reported in a series of papers in 1948,* 1949, ' and finally 
in 1950." The several papers comprising the reports of this com- 
mittee deserve the attention of professional educators since they 
have been fairly instrumental in provoking increased interest and 
further inquiry in teacher education, with particular respect to the 
psychological foundations. 

As the foregoing concerns and pressures have become more 
visible, we have seen an identifiable shift in the content and 
methods employed in educational psychology for prospective 
teachers. This change in emphasis is in the direction. of closer 
coordination between the subject matter of educational psycho- 
logy and the experiences provided in the laboratory schools asso- 
ciated with teacher education institutions. Briefly, the organizing 
rationale appears to be that of orienting the content of the edu- 
cational psychology courses around the problems faced and obser- 
vations made by the students in their laboratory school experi- 


* Klausmeier, Herbert and Swanson, Donoyan,“The Development of a 
Functional Course in Educational Psychology for Teachers”, Journal 
of Educational Psychology, 41 (1950), 449-472. , 

^ McDougall, William P., “Differential Retention of Course eae m 

En HOUR Psychology", Journal of Educational Psychology, 49 (1958), 
3-60. 

"The Psychological Basis of the Modern Curriculum", Journal of Edu- 

cational Psychology, 39 (1958), 129-169. k 

* “Educational Psychology in the Education of Teachers”, Journal of 
Educational Psychology, 40 (1949), 257-294. i 

* “Educational Psychology for Teachers", Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology, 41 (1950), 321-373. 
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ences. Apparently, where the instructor in educational psycho- 
logy and the director of the laboratory experiences have coordinat- 
ed their efforts carefully, such an orientation has worked reason- 
ably well. It is safe to predict that this explicit relationship between 
the abstractions of psychology and the specificities of the pro- 
fessional situation increasingly will represent the direction in which 
change takes place, 

All of the foregoing is rather generally understood and largely 
constitutes the general professional orientation of people in edu- 
cation. There is, however, another incipient and more heuristic 
development which is just getting underway and which will un- 
doubtedly engage interest and effort on a wider scale in the near 
future. The remainder of this paper will deal with this particular 
point. 

It can be argued, as indeed it has been argued, that a major 
source of difficulty in organizing a curriculum for teacher educa- 
tion is that little attention has been given by the profession to 
generating an adequate and basic conception of what it means 
"to teach." Presently held conceptions, by and large, are only 
vaguely held and tend to be filled with vague sentimentalities in- 
stead of clear and rigorous concepts. Without an adequate orienting 
conception of the nature of the basic professional role which the 
prospective teacher is to fill, the curriculum of teacher education 
will continue to be based on many ad hoc grounds. Recently, we 
have offered a logical ‘model of "the teaching act" that has at- 
tracted sufficient attention to Suggest that it or similar models 
will engage increased interest in the future. It is briefly describ- 
ed here not for the purpose of suggesting that it should serve as 
the normative model but, rather, to indicate the implications of 
such a model for the role of educational psychology in pro- 
fessional education. 

The model is based on two assumptions: (a) that education, 
as a social institution, comprises deliberate intent to bring about 
change in learners; (b) that the validity of any educational proce- 
dure or technique is only probabalistic; it is not certain. It can 
be assumed, we believe, that professional educators would be will- 
ing to make both of these assumptions. Beginning with these 
two assumptions, we generate a model of "the educative act" in 
terms of four logical dimensions—each of them referring to how 
teachers should behave rather than to how they do behave. 
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The criterion dimension: The teachers’ behavior, which is 
intentional and purposive, is intended to bring about changes in 
the behavior of the learner. That is, the teacher does not be- 
have in accidental fashion; rather, he expects that, as a conse- 
quence of his behavior, "something will happen in the learner." 
We refer to this as the criterion dimension, which comprises all 
of the purposes which the teacher holds in view, and which may 
more commonly be referred to as educational aims," “educational 
purposes," etc. 

The procedural dimension: The teacher, in order to bring 
about the changes specified in the criterion dimension, does some- 
thing. He arranges for materials, he verbalizes in a certain way, 
he organizes learners in particular ways, etc. These operations 
are devised with the expectation that they will produce the be- 
havior change desired by the teacher at that time, and they may be 
referred to as the procedural dimension. 

The information dimension: How does the educator devise or 
select the procedures he uses? The answer, derived on logical 
grounds, is that he does so on some prior information (or **theory") 
which suggest that such procedures might be elfective—i.e., he 
does not select his educational procedures randomly. The body 
of information used by the teacher may be referred to as the in- 
formation dimension of our model. 

The evaluation dimension: The fourth and final dimension for 
our model is suggested by asking the question of how sure the 
teacher can be that his procedures, which are devised on the basis 
of relevant information, will indeed produce the behavior changes 
expected. Even if he has all the necessary and most reliable 
data and understands their import, and even if his criterion dimen- 
sion is clearly defined, can he be absolutely vertain that his pro- 
cedures will be effective? Obviously, the answer is negative. The 
educational aims held in view by the teacher refer to future 
events—that is, the educator's procedures are in fact predictions. 
The point is that we can only talk about the probability of the 
future occurrence of an event. To put this in a more common 
idiom, the teacher must think of his procedures as hypotheses. 
The contrary viewpoint is that represented by teachers who hold 
their teaching techniques as inherently valid. If educational pro- 
cedures have only probable validity, and if such procedures logic- 
ally are of the order of hypotheses, it follows that the teacher has 
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the moral obligation to inquire into the validity of these hypotheses. 
That is to say, an inescapable obligation of teachers is that of con- 
stantly seeking evidence that bears on the effectiveness of the pro- 
cedures which they use. This obligation to evaluate constitutes 
the evaluation dimension in our model. 

The model outlined above permits us to conceive of the teaching 
act as an uninterrupted cycle of inquiry. The teacher, using avail- 
able information, hypothesizes about procedures, uses these pro- 
cedures, looks into the behavior of pupils for evidence regarding 
the validity of the procedures, on the basis of this evidence gene- 
rates new hypotheses, etc. 

The implications of the foregoing conception of what it means 
“to teach” are particularly clear for educational psychology in the 
preparation of teachers. The information dimension in our model 
in large measure comprises what is known about how learning 
takes place, how behavior changes, etc. This kind of content, 
by historical convention, falls in educational psychology. Further- 
more, the evaluation dimension in our model refers again to ope- 
tations and techniques which have been assigned to the psycho- 
logical foundations of education. And once more, the way in which 
one goes about generating hypotheses from previous experience and 
testing these hypotheses has itself been a proper object for educa- 
tional psychology. Generally, this suggests that the function of 
educational psychology courses in teacher education is not merely 
to pass on relevant information regarding learning and measure- 
ment, but to help prospective teachers learn the more difficult skill; 
that of becoming intelligent hypothesizors about educational events. 
To put all of the foregoing more concisely, the model suggests 
that the educational psychology course must address itself to help- 
ing the students enrolled in it become more systematic and intelli- 
gent inquirers into the matter of professional techniques. 

The foregoing model, which has been described elsewhere" has 
been used as an orientation by some of the more recent textbooks 
in educational psychology. This model is the major orientation 


* Coladarci, Arthur P., “The Relevancy of Educational Psychology", 
Educational Leadership, 13 (1956), 489-492; "Educational Psychology" 
Annual Review of Psychology, 9 (1954), 189-212; "The Teacher as 
Hypothesis-Maker", California Journal for Instructional Improvement, 
2 (1959), 3-6. 
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of the newest textbook in this field, that by Professor McDonald,” 
and the early receptions accorded this book suggest that the gene- 
ral rationale is an inviting one to many instructors in educational 
psychology. Even more recent discussions in professional organ- 
izations in the United States provide some substance for the pre- 
diction that this trend will continue. 

To summarize, two interrelated trends can be noted in the teach- 
ing of educational psychology in teachers’ colleges, with particular 
reference to the United States. The first of these is a long stand- 
ing one and is a direct response to long-standing criticisms that the 
subject matter of educational psychology has not been directly re- 
levant to the kinds of problems faced by teachers in the schools. 
The change, which has been instituted for some time now, com- 
prises a closer articulation of the course work in educational psy- 
chology and the experiences of the prospective teachers in school 
situations. The second trend is so recent that, indeed, it may not be 
a trend at all. As a consequence of defining the teaching role as 
constituting partially an act of inquiry, many persons are viewing 
the educational psychology course as the appropriate place in which 
to help the future professional person learn how to go from ob- 
served datum to hypotheses about educational procedures intelli- 
gently and with calculated tentativeness. The author is of the con- 
viction that should the latter tendency continue, the effect in 
teacher education will be highly consequential, not only with re- 
ference to educational psychology but with reference to the host 
of methods courses as well. 


w McDonald, Frederick J., Educational Psychology, Wadsworth Pub- 
lishing Company, 1959. 


TEACHING OF EDUCATION AND 
PSYCHOLOGY IN TEACHER EDUCATION 


by Dr. M. Varma 


Dr. M. Varma, who has written this thought-provoknig paper, 
is the Professor of Education and the Head of the Department 
of Education at the Gorakhpur University in Uttar Pradesh. He 
has to his credit varied experience as a high school teacher, an 
intermediate college lecturer, a training college lecturer, a princi- 
pal of a secondary teacher's college, a senior testing officer at 
War office, a senior Rehabilitation Officer and currently as a Pro- 
fessor of Education. He has the distinction of studying educa- 
tional psychology and educational measurement under great ex- 
perts like the late Sir Godfrey Thomson, James Drever, Thurstone 
and Harold Gulliksen, and at various times working under them. 
Dr. Varma has rich experience in the fields of educational re- 
search and psychometrics. 

In this paper, Dr. Varma critically examines the present ob- 
jectives of and teaching practices in Educational Psychology for 
teachers in training. He shows how insidious hypnotism’ that 
textbooks in educational psychology exercise on the Indian 
teacher of educational psychology and how it tends to 
Kill his originality and initiative, vitiating his specific and 
immediate objectives of teaching. The latter seeks to help teach- 
ers undergoing training know and remember the facts, theories, 
the conclusions of experiments, the findings of researches and view- 
points of different schools as discussed and presented in the text- 
books in educational psychology. It is, in the words of the 
author, 'all a matter of contential transfer from the page to the 
head'. Dr. Varma suggests an overhaul oj the objectives and 
current methodology of psychology teaching at the Bachelors’ 
degree level. He emphasises practical experiences to be provided 
to teachers in training in observing the behaviours of children in 
the school and at home and relating their observations to the 
body of facts, theories and findings of educational psychology 
learnt by them. The prescribed textbooks in educational psycho- 
logy should be taught alongside the practical experiences which 
would reinforce, conform and prove the facts of psychology. The 
author thus gives a new orientation to the "Practical" oj Educa- 
tional psychology. 

The author's discussion of some well-known textbooks of edu- 
cational psychology and their appropriate uses at the Bachelor 
degree and advanced degree levels would prove useful to those 
who teach the subject at the différent levels. 
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THE field of education represents one of the most impressive 
applications of psychology as a pure discipline. | Educational 
psychology as an applied science is strongly characterized by this 
essential pragmatism, and this in turn suggests to the teacher the 
methods of teaching it to teachers under training and students 
of education, Who is being taught—the well-known "John" of 
our familiar triad of education—also considerably influences our 
approach as teachers. For example, a person may be taught edu- 
cational psychology so that he may in tura teach it to other 
learners. Such an approach could characterize our work at the 
master’s level and beyond. Alternatively a person may be taught 
educational psychology not as a corpus of organized knowledge 
but for what use he may be able to make of it in his work where 
it acquires the likeness of say a motor manual which explains 
a mechanism so that we may the better Aandle it. For the ordi- 
nary teacher under training this is the type of knowledge of facts 
of psychology that will be required. 

Apart from languages (where they serve as compendia of exer- 
cises) text books always have certain disadvantages; the chief among 
these is the deadening of the ‘nerve’ of the teacher and the killing 
of initiative. It was said of the late L. L. Thurstone that his 
originality partly arose out of the advantage of a mind uncluttered 
by earlier methods and work. The unencumbered intellect had 
to forge ahead on its own and strike out for itself rather than 
slide along lines of least resistance. Educational psychology in 
India has been the victim of our habit of reading text books on 
our knees—in a prayerful and worshipful attitude. It is not that 
we are not critical and cannot judge and evaluate texts, There 
are iconoclasts enough here. It is a more insidious hypnotism that 
texts have exercised on the Indian teacher of educational psycho- 
logy. The use of good texts has tempted him to adopt a most 
objectionable method of teaching the subjects. It is a method 
which seeks to convey to the learner, i.e. the would-be-teacher, a 
content of knowledge where every fact of psychology is shown 
related to the work of education. For example, laws of learning 
are expounded, illustrated and explained so that they are undet- 
stood and remembered because of their importance in the process 
of education. The text of educational psychology contains these 
facts of psychology, which are of significance to the teacher, neatly 
arranged. The teacher using it simply seeks to help the class 
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know and remember all these facts. Theories and schools are 
discussed in the same spirit. It is all a matter of contential 
transfer from the page to the head. This situation and habit of 
mind resulted from the force of traditional usage, the hold of the 
text book on our minds and the natural disinclination of the 
human mind to leave lines of least resistance. This I fear has 
been the bane and besetting sin of methods of teaching educa- 
tional psychology to our future teachers. 

It is a commonplace to say that skills are learnt by doing and 
not by reading expert manuals on how to do it. Good cricket 
is acquired by practice. A book on how to play certain strokes 
helps the player who practices and tries and experiments with 
those strokes. The native capacity to put psychology to good 
use in the school is as much a part of personal endowment and 
potential as the capacity to become a good cricketer. Training 
helps to bring out and perfect one’s natural form. If it is the 
practice of psychological principles that f$ in view then mere 
“bookish theorique" will not do. We must give the teacher-in- 
the-making ample opportunity to practice the principles of psycho- 
logy he learns. At present there is no provision for this in our 
courses. Many universities and training agencies include in the 
psychology course a set of experiments which are conducted in 
the classes on an individual or group basis. These experiments 
primarily exemplify the scientific method of verifying and demon- 
strating elementary facts of human psychology. They familiarize 
the trainee with a type of scientific technique. The net result 
of this is that he realizes with a mild shock that the scientist has 
a very rigorous way of dealing with his observations. He is duly 
impressed with the method of discovering truth in science. For 
experiment is not a set-up for practice of psychology, of dealing 
with others in full awareness of the psychological facts of action 
and reaction. It is instead a set-up for the discovery and con- 
firmation of scientific truth. We are inclined to believe that this 
is the practical aspect of the lectures we deliver. It is I fear 
nothing of the kind. It is merely a short training in the method 
of scientific investigation, of how to establish a fact under con- 
trolled conditions. It teaches the trainee to distinguish between 
opinion, guess, hypothesis and confirmed fact. It is by all counts 
a valuable training and must continue but it does not give any 
training in the practice of psychology. 


A 
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At the Bachelor’s degree level this then is the major change to 
be devoutly wished, viz. that psychology will be developed as a 
practised art and not merely as a mastered science or corpus of 
knowledge. Such an objective could require a complete overhaul 
of our current methodology of psychology teaching. It is sug- 
gested in this connection that whatever text book is prescribed it 
is taught alongside of practical experience which reinforces, con- 
firms and proves the facts of psychology. This can only be done if 
the teacher is sent to a school to have direct dealings with children. 
The “Practical” of educational psychology as here conceived con- 
sists in observing and noting and relating to a body of theory the 
behaviour of children in the school and at home. Some prin- 
ciples of psychology are more deliberately tried out and their 
truth verified. Experimental situations which affect the growth 
and learning of children adversely will be strictly excluded. For 
the rest, a student may carry out his practical study as he pleases 
so long as his findings relate themselves to the facts given in the 
text book. A "Practical" in this sense is not necessarily an. ex- 
periment. It may be merely an observational study of some aspect 
of mental life. It is to be written up simply under a few heads, 
which explain firstly what psychological fact the teacher wanted to 
study, how he located it in a functional situation in the school or 
home, what observations he was able to make and with what 
conclusions, which take him back to the psychological fact, he 
wanted to verify. This kind of work can be protean and multi- 
tudinous and of the utmost interest to the student of education. 
Also in such a plan the achievement of students will show a very 
generous sealter separating the able from the dull. The teacher's 
work will be to examine each unit of study and discuss it with 
the student so that misunderstanding and errors are eliminated. 
Such a course of psychology makes knowledge functional and 
meaningful to the would-be-teacher and he is liable to be grate- 
ful for this training because it develops in him a habit of mind 
which will be useful to him in his profession throughout. 

It will be found that the text books also are of two kinds, written 
either from the more acadefnic or more practical points of view. 
Cronbach's Educational Psychology and to a considerable extent 
Hilgard's Introduction to Educational Psychology are books writ- 
ten from the practical point of view. They are very much like 
Hogbern’s Science for the Citizen and Mathematics for the Million 
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or Howton's Philosophy for Pleasure. They aim at a wider pub- 
lic and make a popular appeal. Books like Peel's or Gates's ef 
alia's are downright, sober, solemn texts with never a cartoon, 
pictogram or eye-catching illustrative device. If the kind of 
"practical" that is proposed, is implemented then it is the latter 
kind of text book that should be used for instruction and the 
former used as a work book for “exemplifier” giving students in- 
sight into the connections between the text and the practicals. 

There is another kind of text that is like a source book, eg. 
Hilgard's Theories of Learning or T. G. Andrew's Methods of 
Psychology. This kind of book is of use at the master's level but 
is worse tham useless for the trainee preparing for the bachelor's 
course. It is polemical and too advanced and often contains 
critical evaluations of various theories and hypotheses or con- 
densations of recent research. Encyclopedias, indexes, yearbooks 
and annuals of specialist literature and research also belong here 
and all this matter must be reserved for the master's and doctoral 
levels of work. 

At these later stages psychology ripens into a full-fledged science 
and the task of the teacher is to initiate the novice into the arcana 
of the science of psychology. All the theories and related con- 
troversies are critically examined and the capacity to initiate and 
tackle research by rigorous methods is fully exploited by the 
requirements of the course. Source book type of literature and 
literature containing technical matter and research reports is in 
order and more specially literature dealing with the varied method- 
ology at the disposal of the researcher in education. Guildford's 
Psychometric Methods and Fundamental Statistics and Thurstone's 
posthumous Measurement of Value are the type of books which 
could be used as texts here for equipping the student with a 
minimum of necessary technique. Books dealing completely with 
single topics, e.g. Bell's Projective Techniques, Eysencle's Per- 
sonality, Hilgard's Learning Theories and Gulliksen’s Men- 
tal Tests provide the staple on which the advanced student must 
subsist. The mistake that is frequently made by us as teachers 
of psychology to students of education is to confuse the require- 
ments at the two levels. Not only the ground of the course but 
its spirit must change as we pass from training to advanced work 
and instruction in educational psychology. Pragmatism of the 
Bachelor’s stage is replaced by an essential spirit of enquiry and 
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research. The adoption of these differentia and criteria in our 
work at the two levels will I believe answer our purposes as 
teachers of educational psychology better than any other super- 
ficial improvement in methods of instruction. 


RESEARCH AND STUDY IN EDUCATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


by J. M. Stephens 


Except for a period of service with the American Air Force 
during 1944-45, Professor J. M. Stephens, the author of Research 
and Study in Educational Psychology has been teaching at John's 
Hopkins University since 1930. He is at present the Professor 
of Education and Psychology at that University. Besides being 
the author of a standard book on Educational Psychology, Pro- 
fessor Stephens has to his credit several research monographs and 
papers in education and psychology. 


The atthor reviews in this chapter some important recent lines 
of research and study in the field of educational psychology. 
Quoting Dr. A. P. Coladarci, the author of a previous chapter, 
Prof. Stephens points out that the need for a central guiding 
theory in educational psychology will be stressed in any sober 
account of recent research and study of the subject. And 
when educational psychology does develop a workable 
basic theory, such a theory will be closely geared yo 
the major concepts in the psychology of learning. The basic 
mechanisms of "schooling" by which the school can engage the 
“learning” mechanisms to be found within the child is the central 
concern of educational psychology, but these are yet to be dis- 
covered. The author refers to the studies made to show how 
these basic mechanisms of schooling are surprisingly unresponsive 
to the many attempts that have been made to influence educational 
attainment by deliberate manipulation of methodology or of 
organisational or classroom factors. In the face of this problem, 
it has been suggested by the author in an earlier paper published 
in 1956 that in our search for the basic mechanisms of schooling, 
we should look to a group of widespread, primitive and spon- 
taneous tendencies whereby many people automatically, compul- 
sively, hold forth about their interests and, in an equally com- 
pulsive fashion accept or reject the statements of others regarding 
the subjects of their interests. Turning from the above central 
problem of educational psychology to the many important specific 
problems, the author refers to the “tremendous embarrassment of 
riches". He cites the studies on the re-analysis of the intellect 
by Guilford, the problem of intelligence and the role of nature 
and nurture on intelligence and the special aspects of intelligence 
by a number of workers. Reference is also made to the studies 
on concept formation based on and to verify Piaget's theories. 
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on the vast field of mental hygiene and. personal development and 
on the teaching of machines advocatéd by B. F. Skinner. 


As the title might imply, the chief purpose of this paper is to 
review some important recent lines of research and study in the 
field of educational psychology. Before getting down to business, 
however, the reviewer may be allowed some few words to con- 
gratulate and advise his younger colleagues in Indian Educational 
Psychology. Congratulations are in order, not only in view of this 
important publication, but in the light of the rapid increase in Indian 
contributions that appear in the vigorous new national journals 
and in the older journals of the world community. Advice, al- 
though seldom in order,-is probably inevitable and is especially 
to be expected from one who has spent half a lifetime in the 
field. 

It is true that any rapid expansion such as that now going on 
in India imposes inescapable practical demands. As Laljani (1956) 
points out, there must be adequate tests and there must be 
trained teachers available for the classrooms, Kamat’s (1958) 
revision and the recent studies of Desai (1957), Sharma (1957), 
Chatterjee (1956) and Chaudhary (1957) are clearly directed to the 
problem of providing tests for Indians schools, whereas Oad (1956) 
and others link up national problems in teacher training with the 
staggering array of studies conducted elsewhere (Barr, 1958, 
Morsh & Wilder, 1954). It is reassuring to see that, while meet- 
ing these pressing practical demands, Indian psychologists have 
been able to do a great deal of work in such fields as guidance 
and the interests of children. 

It is greatly to be hoped that the stern practical demands will 
not reduce or defer a natural concern for basic theory in educa- 
tional psychology. Such a basic theory, so necessary in all 
quarters, becomes especially valuable as a guide for the many 
decisions that must be made in a program of rapid expansion. 
Interestingly enough, the rapid expansion, which so greatly needs 
the guidance of basic theory, also provides, by some fortunate 
arrangement, unique opportunities for contributing to basic theory. 
In such an expansion, where everything cannot be done at once, 
steps can be taken in ordered fashion so as to permit a crucial 
test of the usefulness of the facilities being added or strengthened. 
The information gained, so important in its own right, would 
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have tremendous value in assessing the validity of some current 
theories regarding the basic nature of the educational process. 

The urgent need for a central guiding theory in educational 
psychology is not merely something to be stressed in a congratu- 
latory message or in an avuncular exhortation. The need for such 
theory will be stressed in any sober account of recent research 
and study in the field of educational psychology (Coladarci, 1958, 
p. 204; Wiseman, 1959). 

It is to be expected that when educational psychology does 
develop a workable basic theory, such theory will be closely geared 
to the major concepts in the psychology of learning (Deese, 1958). 
From the psychology of learning we should be able to say, “If 
you do thus and so to a child, under these circumstances, he can 
be expected to learn." At this point, it becomes the task of the 
educational psychologist to determine the forces within the school 
which lead it to do “thus and so," and which lead it to provide 
the necessary circumstances, and thus permit it to bring about 
learning. In one sense, it is our task to discover the basic “‘school- 
ing" mechanisms by which the school can engage the "learning" 
mechanisms to be found within the child. The study of such 
basic mechanisms, available to a social institution such as the 
school, is held to be the central concern of educational psycho- 
logy. It is to the explanation of these essential mechanisms of 
schooling that a basic theory of educational psychology should 
be directed. 

The basic mechanisms of schooling are still to be discovered. 
We do know now, however, that whatever they may be, they are 
surprisingly unresponsive to the many attenipts that have been 
made to influence educational attainment by deliberate manipula- 
tion of methodology or of organizational or classroom factors. 
Nachman & Opochinsky state as a matter of common knowledge, 
"Reviews of teaching research have consistently concluded that 
different teaching procedures produce little or no difference in the 
amount of knowledge gained by the students." Although these 
authors feel that the situation may change in the future, there is 
no question that their categorical statement reflects the trend up 
to this point. There are many recent examples. As far as the 
typical examination can reveal, college students taught by tele- 
vision learn no more and no less than students taught by tradi- 
tional methods (Seigel & Macomber, 1957), At the elementary 
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school level and at the college level, alike, pupils in large classes 
continue to learn as much as comparable students in smaller 
classes (Spitzer, 1954; Rohrer, 1957; Siegel & Macomber, 1957). 
It is even true that when a teacher is responsible for two classes 
or forms within the same room, there is no academic or social 
loss to the pupils involved (Adams, 1953). At the grammar- 
school level, there appears to be no clear-cut advantage for the 
large well-equipped school oyer its smaller more modest counter- 
part (Anderson, Page & Smith, 1958). Both younger and older 
pupils studying through correspondence courses do as well on 
examinations as comparable pupils having at their disposal all 
the advantages of classroom instruction (Childs, 1954; Dysinger & 
Bridgman, 1957; Parsons, 1957). Along with the established 
equivalence of the lecture and the discussion method, there has 
been a recent challenge to the superiority of the democratic ap- 
proach over the more authoritarian climate (Anderson, 1959). 

The negative or paradoxical results so briefly mentioned, along 
with many similar results not included, would seem to suggest 
that the basic mechanisms of schooling must reside in some fairly 
primitive and widespread substratum of the teaching process. After 
all, the scholastic situation does exert some effect. Students ex- 
posed to schooling of some sort learn more than they would 
otherwise. Yet the basic mechanisms by which this achievement 
is induced appear almost impervious to the procedural and ad- 
ministrative changes that have been introduced. 

In the face of this problem, it has been suggested (Stephens, 
1956) that in our search for the basic mechanisms of schooling, 
we should look tó a group of widespread, primitive and spontane- 
ous tendencies whereby many people automatically, compulsively, 
hold forth about their interests and, in equally compulsive fashion, 
accept or reject the statements of others regarding the subjects of 
their interests. Such natural tendencies operating in any adult 
associating with children would inevitably lead him to stimulate 
his charges with respect to the subjects of his interest, and to 
guide, correct, or reinforce their statements with respect to such 
subjects. These widely-prevalent tendencies, indeed, would ac- 
count for the very existence of schools and for their historical 
emergence as institutions promoting the survival of the group. 
Within the schools thus established, these same spontaneous tend- 
encies would account for much of the work that is actually ac- 
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complished. 

At first glance such an array of negative results may seem to be 
discouraging or defeatist. Actually, however, both these results 
and the related theory of spontaneous schooling offer tremendous 
encouragement, especially in any region struggling with the pro- 
blem of limited facilities. The results suggest, and the theory 
claims, that educational attainment does not spring from elaborate 
facilities. On the contrary, such attainment seems to come ex- 
clusively from the hour-by-hour or minute-by-minute activities of 
the classroom teacher. Educational attainment of some degree 
is almost inevitable when an informed and communicative adult 
regularly consorts with growing children. 

In turning from the central problem of educational psychology 
to the many important specific problems within the field, we are 
faced by a tremendous embarrassment of riches. In the 3500 
educational serials listed by UNESCO (1957) and in the 550 
journals regularly surveyed in Psychological Abstracts, there may 
be as many as 20,000 articles each year that might well come 
under the heading of educational psychology. Only a minute 
fraction of this work can be noted here. Some glimpse of the 
vast amount of material excluded may be had by consulting the 
Review of Educational Research, the Annual Review of Psycho- 
logy, and Psychological Abstracts. 

In his re-analysis of the structure of the intellect, Guilford 
(1959) has stressed creativity and originality. In describing this 
enlarged version of intelligence he suggests that even Kelly and 
Thurstone were much too penurious in the number of factors they 
suggest. The structure proposed by Guilford calls for three se- 
parate dimensiops. There is one dimension of five steps along 
which we may plot the different mental operations. These con- 
sist of becoming aware of entities, remembering them, thinking 
about them divergently (many possible solutions), thinking about 
them convergently, and evaluating them. There is a second dim- 
ension of six steps involving the products or types of entities that 
may be dealt with. The operation of remembering, for instance, 
may be applied to units, classes, relations, systems, transforma- 
tions, or implications. A third dimension of four steps covers 
the content that may be used. The contents produced by any 
operation may be symbolic, figural, semantic, or behavioral. In 
this three-dimensional solid, each of the resulting 120 cells calls 
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for a separate factor. So far, a fair number of these 120 factors 
seem to have been identified or partially identified, but there are 
still many gaps in this ambitious "periodic table.” 

The problem of intelligence has also been treated extensively 
in a symposium (1957) in the British Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology, covering the definitions of intelligence (Miles), nature vs. 
nurture (Maddox) and the effects of coaching (Heim & Watts). 
Sir Cyril Burt (1958) has eloquently and forcefully presented the 
evidence showing the effect of heredity on intelligence. He distin- 
guishes between such pure native intelligence on the one hand and 
a more empirical scholastic aptitude on the other. 

Along with the study of general intelligence, there has been much 
concern about some of its special aspects. Just prior to his death, 
Terman had completed most of the materials on the study of his 
gifted people as they settled into the middle adult years. The 
results (Terman & Oden, 1959) show the continued excellence of 
the gifted in their careers especially in academic and professional 
work. As parents, spouses and citizens they would be rated some- 
what better than the typical college population. With respect to 
serious matters such as alcoholism, mental breakdown, or suicide, 
they were almost on a par with the college population. 

Concept formation has been studied with increasing frequency. 
Scholars in the English-speaking world are much in debt to Ber- 
lyne (1957) for his lucid account of Piaget’s recent work. Peel 
(1959) and Lovell (1959) in the United Kingdom have some con- 
firmation of Piaget’s view of the primacy of topological over 
Euclidean space perception. In Japan, Ikeda (1957) and Shimizu 
(1957) have also repeated some of Piaget's studies, using a larger 
number of children. They have reported substantial agreement 
with the important parts of Piaget's theory. 

Wilson (1958) describes some devices that have been used to 
stimulate originality and creativity. In a recent survey of prob- 
lem solving, Duncan (1959) has expressed doubt that there is 
any clear-cut distinction between problem solving or creative 
thinking on the one hand and the more prosaic processes such as 
memory and learning on the other. 

Academic failure has been a problem of international concern. 
In the U.S., academic failure is the most frequent reason for re- 
ferral to child guidance centers (Gilbert, 1957). Schenk-Danzinger 
(1957) sees little chance of reducing the present failure rate of 
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about 30 per cent in the Austrian schools. In Belgium, (Hotyat, 
1957), about 15 per cent of children are retarded by one year at 
age eight and 21 per cent are retarded by age eleven. Accord- 
ing to Schonell (1957), the corresponding figures for Australia are 
7 per cent and 11 per cent, although the failure rate for children 
under 85 IQ is over 40 per cent. 

The study of mental hygiene and personal development has been 
by no means neglected but within the limits of this paper an area 
so large and so diffuse can only be mentioned with no attempt at 
even a partial summary. Both the World Health Organization 
(1956-57) and the World Federation for Mental Health (1958) 
have dealt extensively with the problem of mental health. Jahoda 
(1958) has attempted to work out a concept of positive mental 
health. She faces the difficulty of framing a statement that would 
be acceptable in a variety of national cultures. The British Journal 
of Educational Psychology has conducted a symposium on the 
development of moral values in children covering both the dyna- 
mic bases for such values and some of the more practical aspects 
(Wheeler, 1959), 

Within the classroom, two new lines of activity have received 
considerable attention in the United States. The central position 
of motivation has been challenged (Deese, 1958). Although some 
motivation is necessary to get the student into the situation in which 
learning may occur, and to get him to go through the motions 
necessary for learning, there is some doubt that motivation is an 
essential ingredient in the learning process itself. At the other 
extreme, there is some evidence to support Spence’s contention 
that in any situation in which mistakes are likely to occur, strong 
motivation may actually hinder learning (Pickerel, 1958). 

There is considerable interest, and some experimentation 
(Porter, 1957), in the teaching machines advocated by B. F. 
Skinner. In addition to freeing the teacher from many routine 
tasks, it is claimed that these machines permit a more precise 
schedule of reinforcement, avoid the aversive stimuli so likely in 
classroom teaching, and present an almost perfect solution to the 
problem of providing for individual differences in rates of learn- 
ing. 

To one reviewer at least, these seem to be the important cur- 
Tent activities and issues in the field of educational psychology. 
Let us hope that within the next two or three decades these issues, 
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issues, neatly solved, will have given way to a few central pro- 
blems, and that the solution of these new problems will bring 
some order into our present chaotic discipline. 
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THE PROBLEM OF SELECTION 
by Rev. T. N. Siqueira 


THE author of The Problem of Selection is the well-known edu- 
cational critic and writer, Rev. T. N. Siqueira. His critical ana- 
lysis of many a burning problem in Indian education published in 
the leading educational journals of the country is well known, Rev. 
Siqueira began teaching in 1922 in a University College, was the 
Rector and Principal of the St. Xavier's College, Palamcottah 
from 1942 to 1948 and is at present the Professor of English at 
St. Joseph's College, Tiruchirapalli. Our author came to pro- 
minence in the country as an educationist with insight and im- 
agination when he started editing in 1935, The New Review, 
Calcutta. . 


Here in this chapter the author examines with his usual candour 
and critical acumen the present methods generally employed for 
selection of students for courses of study, especially for profes- 
sional training. These methods which lack system or sense result 
in the colossal wastage of human wealth for want of guidance and 
firmness—guidance in showing what one is fit for and firmness in 
screening the unfit and diverting them into what is really good 
for them, 


Parents cannot be expected to postulate both competence and 
impartiality which are needed of those who select and though 
guidance workers may have these attributes, they do not know 
the candidates sufficiently well. The author after examining the 
practical and psychological aspects of the case and also the prac- 
tices in the West comes to the following conclusion : “India may 
learn to use, not by copying but by adapting to our very different 
circumstances both intellectual and social, some of the techniques 
tried with some success in the West: an examination to begin 
with, but not to end with, intelligence and aptitude tests used with 
care and caution; teachers’ assessments and reports; and, before 
and after all, the conviction that the selector is dealing with uni- 
que, individual children, not with mere lists of marks and scores 
and the need to combine all available sources of information on 
each child’s aptitudes and interests, including parental aspira- 
tions." 


I 


IN undertaking to write about ‘selection’, not for examinations 
or jobs, but for courses of study and especially for professional 
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training, I am trying to grasp a nettle, or making friends with a 
hedgehog. No single subject connected with education treads on 
so many corns as this. No wonder it has been left alone so far 
in our non-violent ahimsaic country, where such ill-assorted fac- 
tors as marks secured in the qualifying examination, certificates 
private and public, recommendations open and hidden, pressure 
on many fronts and at many levels, and finally financial ability to 
pay for education, battle together for victory till the young hope- 
ful is landed into the desired college or course. This method has 
the incomparable merit of not causing any friction or raising any 
questions in Parliament. At the end of a frantic month of ‘trying 
to get admission’ the list of those admitted is finally published, 
even in the papers, and both winners and vanquished return home 
exhausted but satisfied, the former at having won through such 
odds, the latter at having tried their best (often their ‘level’ best). 
. But those who think of the welfare of India and of the many 
young men and women whose whole future and therefore also 
whose happiness is so sportingly decided have a qualm of consci- 
ence whether both for the individual's own sake and for that of 
the country this is the best method of finding the best courses 
and professions for our youth and the best youth for the various 
courses and professions. The individual's point of view is not to 
be despised, but should even be the first consideration, since edu- 
cation is primarily for the good of the educand who has a right 
to be given the opportunity suitable for the development of all 
his God-given but so far latent potentialities, according to the 
circumstances of his parents and Society, whether he is useful in 
the ordinary material sense of the word or not to them and to 
society (though in the interest of truth and completeness it must 
be said thàt a truly educated man is sure to be very useful to his 
social group and country in many imponderable but none the 
less real ways). But it must also be remembered that education 
is a social function, for willy-nilly every individual is a member 
of society and every child will help or hinder the progress of his 
country according as he is well or ill educated; and in the higher 
rungs of the ladder, especially in the universities and professional 
Colleges, the greater share of the burden falls on the community, 
which alone can afford the qualified staff, the libraries and labo- 
ratories and playgrounds and hostels which belong to the essence 
of such education. 
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The alternative to the present system, which I have. described, 
is some kind of selection, based, not on ability to pay or heredity 
(the occupational specialization of caste) or uplift of the.back- 
ward, but on fitness for the subject to be studied or the profession 
to be taken up. The reason for seeking such an alternative will 
be generally admitted: by the time-honoured method not only 
are the fittest not always able to enter but several of those who 
do enter are not fit and therefore do not succeed, thus causing 
frustration to themselves and loss of precious human wealth to the 
country. In certain professions, like medicine and engineering 
and, above all, teaching, where very definite qualities are requir- 
ed, the harm done materially and morally by unfit or inept mem- 
bers is incalculable. Mere desire or ambition either in the young 
man or woman or in their parents and well-wishers is not enough. 
Still less is mere ability to pay for it enough qualification, nor 
influence. Some kind of selection of the fit, without fear or favour, 
must be invented that shall be at once objective and impartial, 
scientific and still sufficiently elastic to allow for the exceptions 
which are to be expected in any human problem where so many 
variable factors come into play. 


I 


So far there is complete agreement that selection is necessary. 
Difficulties arise as soon as we inquire by whom this selection 
is to be made, and still more when we ask how. 

It is obvious that two qualities are required in those on whom 
selection shall depend—competence and impartiality. Parents 
and relations (actual and would-be) cannot be expected to possess 
both these qualities together. Utter strangers, like professional 
psychologists or career-masters or guidance experts or vocational 
guides, may have both competence and impartiality but cannot 
know the candidate sufficiently to be of real help. Nor is an 
impersonal examination like that used in England on the eleven- 
plus group satisfactory in itself unless it is eked out with personal 
knowledge of the child such as only a teacher can have. It must 
be remembered that we are here dealing with selection, not as a 
reward for past achievement, but as a pointer to future useful- 
ness, that we are seeking to know the student’s aptitude for a 
course or profession to be taken up, not his success in a course 
which is over. 
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To judge this correctly the selector or selecting body should 
know both the potentialities of the candidate and the qualities 
required in the course or profession he wishes to enter. The 
latter knowledge is normally found only in one who has himself 
undergone the course or practised the profession with outstanding 
success; the former is likely to be found only in those who have 
taught and dealt with the student for the last few years at least, 
if not for more. In the small classes into which the school-child- 
ren of a form or standard are divided it is not difficult for the 
class-teacher, who is with them for more hours in the week than 
any other, to know them personally and observe their natural 
aptitudes and characters—much more, perhaps, from what they 
do in the intervals of school or on the playground or when they 
are not observed than in the formal strait-jacket of the class-room. 
If he is interested in the true welfare of all his pupils as if they 
were his own children—and that is no more than is expected of 
every teacher worth the name—he is the best judge of the student’s 
past and present attainment. The prognosis of the future can be 
entrusted to an eminent and experienced member of the faculty or 
profession the candidate wishes to enter. Can these two qualities 
be found together in the same person or group of persons and the 
whole responsibility of selection be entrusted to them? 

As I have said elsewhere with inexpressible sadness, we in India 
have not yet begun to trust our own teachers (which depresses 
them much more than low pay) while we trust merchants, politi- 
cians, and fortune-tellers . . . and, above all, those examinations 
where thousands of candidates are judged within a few warm 
summer weeks by unknown examiners (whose chief claim to trust 
is their anonymity). No objective and scientific selection can ever 
be made unless we change our attitude to our teachers and trust 
them to give an impartial and competent opinion about their 
pupils, especially in small classes where personal contact and 
therefore knowledge is greater than in the large classes of uni- 
versities where the lecturer cannot, even if he tries, know his 
students individually within the classroom. 

But besides the teacher (in collaboration with the headmaster 
who will have an over-all view of the student) there must also be 
an expert to judge the fitness of the candidate for this course 
or profession rather than any other. Our Indian experience of 
Public Service Commissions has not been wholly successful in this 
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respect, for though they may generally be retired men who have 
attained ‘calm of mind, all passion spent’, they are not always 
competent interviewers or judges of the requirements of the course 
or profession in question. Faithful service of the Government 
(which is often indistinguishable from the Party in power) does 
not always go with either high intelligence (which alone can detect 
intelligence in others) or knowledge of the psychology of the in- 
terview or ability to assess the aptitude of a candidate in a short 
time, making due allowance for nervousness, tiredness, fright, 
allergy, and other psychological disturbances. Perhaps therefore 
a person or body of persons should be entrusted with this delicate 
task of selection who, helped by the expert advice of the teachers 
who know the candidate best in the recent past, also combine in 
themselves the experience of practice in the line with the psycho- 
logical knowledge which may reduce as much as is humanly pos- 
sible the margin of error in assessing his aptitude for the course 
or profession concerned. 

To find such a body of men may not be at all easy when the 
number of candidates for every stage of education in India is so 
large that even written examinations become all but impossible as 
selection techniques. How then can interviews or viva voces be 
arranged for such staggering numbers if they are to be conducted 
by competent and impartial judges? In a qualifying examination, 
where a certain minimum is required for a pass which declares a 
student fit for a higher course or a promotion from one class to 
the next, the difficulty of judgment may not be insuperable, though 
immediately after this examination there will arise the other diffi- 
culty of choosing from among the many declared fit the few who 
can be actually admitted—a difficulty annually experienced by 
principals of colleges and headmasters of schools who get more 
applications for admission (all possessing the necessary qualific- 
ation) than they have seats to fill, But there are competitive 
examinations and interviews for posts where some measure of 
success could be hoped for if the number appearing for them was 
small. This was so in the old Indian Civil Service examination 
when it was held in London and even when it was partially held 
at Delhi. But when we think of the 11,500 who have entered 
the lists of the I.A.S. examination in a year (September 1959), we 
can only despair of ever solving the problem of selection even 
in a service which is supposed to need the best men and women 
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in the country.'. How can the written papers of such an im- 
mense number of candidates be validly and consistently marked 
when so many different examiners áre working against time, in 
the middle of the year, in the midst of their whole-time duties 
elsewhere, to assess, not absolute attainment, but relative merit? 
And even if the written papers are correctly assessed, where can 
the interviewers be found with the competence and the time to 
attain moderately good results in the final selection of the per- 
sonnel? 
III 

Difficult as it is to decide on and find the persons to carry out 
a suitable method of selection, it is immensely more difficult to 
say how it is to be done, the technique which may give the least 
unsatisfactory results both for the individual and for society. 
Before doing so, we should distinguish between courses which do 
hot require very special qualities and those which do. General 
intelligence is a common factor needed in all stages including the 
very lowest—the primary school, which is compulsory and uni- 
versal, or ought to be. Intelligence tests, adapted to local con- 
ditions of language, age, and stage of education, can profitably 
be administered if, and only if, they are not made to prove more 
than they really can and are used by competent people, 

When we go further and prescribe tests of aptitude for various 
Subjects and professions, we cannot be too cautious. On the 
one hand, there is the undoubted fact that no two men are 
exactly the same in the sum-total of their aptitudes and that there- 
fore no two men are equally fit for the same job or course of 
Study. But this fact should not be pressed to its extreme con- 
clusion, since there are not as many available careers as there 
are individuals. On the other hand, there are psychologists of 
Standing, like Professor P. E, Vernon, who think that a high In- 
telligence Quotient can make up for the want of many a special 
aptitude for most professions and courses of study. 


The study of differences in aptitude has been made in several 
schools of psychology, especially in the U.S.A. One well-known 


* I say ‘supposed’ because I don’t admit that the best men and women 
are needed for the work normally done by the LA.S. Only a few 
posts within this gigantic machinery require the best talent, but these 
can be more efficiently filled by a close watch of the work done in 
the lower rungs of the ladder. 
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example is the Human Engineering Laboratory founded by John- 
son O'Connor of Harvard University, which has isolated seven- 
teen aptitudes and tested thousands of men and women (thirty 
thousand a year, on an average) for these qualities in order to 
advise them on the kind of work most suited to them. The 
teacher, the writer, the executive, the engineer, the doctor (phy- 
sician or surgeon), the artist, the lawyer, the banker, the factory 
worker, the research worker, the salesman, the office worker, the 
entertainer—each has his own exacting qualifications and is a 
square peg that must be put into a square hole if he is to be happy 
and useful. To quote an interesting book entitled Know Your 
Real Abilities: ‘The individual whom the Human Engineering 
Laboratory measures gets an inventory of his inborn traits, which 
in turn means a better understanding of his abilities and what he 
is equipped best to do, which, after all, underlies much of our 
adjustment and happiness in life? While we would not take too 
mechanical and rigid a view of human aptitudes or leave no 
room for the unpredictable in man, no true Indian but must agree 
with the authors of this book that ‘the waste of talent in the world 
today is appalling . . . we have such rich and undreamed-of re- 
sources in our human assets—their development could mean in- 
creased personal attainment bringing more happiness and good 
into the world". 

In England selection has been tried chiefly for the different 
types of secondary schools—public, grammar, modern, compre- 
hensive, technical—to which entrance, according to the Butler 
Act, is by an examination. This selection has all the greater im- 
portance in the public eye as the prestige attached to the various 
types of school to which it leads is different and so too is the 
social level connected with them in the popular estimation. Much 
discussion is still going on not only among parents but even among 
psychologists and teachers on the objective and scientific value 
of this selection: in a country so socially conscious as Britain 
the harmonics of every measure are more important than the 
measure itself. Much is therefore said for and against the highly 
éfficient techniques evolved in the last fifteen years to render 
selection as satisfactory as any selection can be. The one-day 
examination at eleven—plus has been supplemented with teachers’ 
assessments of each child’s aptitudes and attainments; but, as 
Dr. Dempster says in a recent survey: “It is the assessments and 
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opinions of the teachers that are most awkward to handle and 
yet are so very important.’ 


IV 

We in India may learn to use, not by copying but by adapting 
to our very different circumstances both intellectual and social, 
some of the techniques tried with some success in the West: an 
examination to begin with but not to end with; intelligence and 
aptitude tests used with care and caution; teachers’ assessments 
and reports; and, before and after all, the conviction that ‘the 
selector is dealing with unique, individual children, not with mere 
lists of marks and scores’ and the need ‘to combine all available 
sources of information on each child's aptitudes and interests, 
including parental aspirations’. To the complexity and difficulty 
of the problem in other countries must be added in India the 
heterogeneous composition of our society, with its millennial 
layers of caste and community, some forward and others back- 
ward (among whom are those who call themselves ‘most back- 
ward’), some with centuries of education behind them and others 
not even literate in any language, some well-off and others unable 
to spend anything on school-fees or books or even the midday- 
meal at school. It is the duty of the State to raise the backward 
by giving them some advantages in the race for higher education 
and especially professional education, so that they may not remain 
backward for ever. This has its repurcussions in the selection 
of students for the various courses and professions. If a uniform 
objective standard is expected of all, whatever be their social, 
economic, and cultural background, whatever their caste or com- 
munity or tribe, the kind of homes they come from and the occu- 
pations of their parents, they have very slender hope of ever rising 
above their present level. On the other hand, if unfit candidates 
are admitted to higher studies and especially to the professions 
like medicine, engineering, and teaching, on which the life and 
safety and true welfare of many depend, the whole nation will 
suffer for the sake of a laudable desire to level up and uplift the 
backward. This would not be in the true spirit of democracy, for 
democracy is nothing if it does not respect and make allowance for 
individual differences and group levels; nor, finally, would it be a 
real service to the unfit thus selected, for it would only make them 
more conscious of their inferiority and more frustrated to see that 
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they cannot compete with what Dr. Michael Young calls the *meri- 
tocracy’. The solution of this specially Indian problem seems to be 
a wise combination of the desire to raise the poor and give them 
equal opportunities for education to the highest stage with an 
equally great zeal for the common good of the whole country. 
In selecting for the lower courses and jobs there may be little 
harm in giving a ‘handicap’ to the backward; but in the strictly 
competitive examinations where much general good or evil will 
follow the choice of the best or the just good, merit alone (in 
the comprehensive sense of not only academic performance in 
examinations but also athletic, aesthetic, social, and other aspects 
of personality) should be considered. 

I have only touched the fringe of a vast and thorny problem. 
If the U.K. and the U.S.A. have not yet solved it in spite of grap- 
pling with it for close on a quarter of a century, we in India who 
have not yet tried to do so are sure to take much longer in the 
vastly more complicated circumstances of our immense and hete- 
rogeneous society. Meanwhile the stream goes on and human 
wealth is being wasted for want of guidance and firmness: guid- 
ance on what one is fit for, firmness in screening the unfit and 
diverting them into what is really good for them. 
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ACTION RESEARCH TO IMPROVE 
INDIAN SCHOOLS 


by Stephen M. Corey 


DR. STEPHEN M. Corey, the author of Action Research to Im- 
prove Indian Schools is Professor of Education, Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Columbia University. After receiving his doctorate from the 
University of Illinois in 1930, Dr. Corey taught educational psy- 
chology at the Universities of Nebraska, Wisconsin and Chicago 
and Teachers' College, Columbia University. He was Dean of 
Teachers’ College from 1955 to 1959. During 1959-60 Dr. Corey 
worked as a consultant in educational psychology in India under 
the International Co-operation Administration contract with the 
Ministry of Education, Government of India and was attached 
as a Visiting Professor to the Central Institute of Education, Delhi. 
The author here distinguishes between two methods of bringing 
about improvements in schools. There is the common approach 
where the expert studies the school programme and prescribes im- 
provements which teachers might translate into action. There is, 
however, the more dynamic approach whereby teachers are en- 
couraged to study their own problems, singly or in groups, and 
try to do something about them. The latter method of conduct- 
ing action research is very much needed in India because teachers, 
in view of tradition and long practice, have developed routine 
habits in dealing with routine School programmes. Dr. Corey 
shows how in its relation to classroom teaching action research 
approach subjects a certain scientific sequence of activities like 
eral dissatisfaction, problem definition, problem analysis, action 
ypothesis and the real experiment. If the teacher is the positive 
agent in all our educational reform and reconstruction, we have 
to bank on his active thinking about educational problems. lt 
is here that action research makes a clean sweep over other en- 
deavours of improvement of school programmes. 


THERE are two rather different approaches to bringing about im- 
provements in schools. The more common approach has the 
expert study the school program, decide what needs to be changed, 
then direct teachers to do differently. This way of making schools 
better works fairly well if the curriculum is static and teachers 
are not very resourceful, imaginative or independent. 

Another method of effecting improvements in schools is to en- 
Courage teachers to study their own problems, singly and in 
groups, and try to do something about them. This approach 
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to bringing about desirable changes in curricula and teaching 
method works best under circumstances that make continuous 
curriculum revision desirable. The method appeals most to 
teachers who have resourcefulness and imagination and become 
restive when each of their acts is directed by some one else. 

When teachers are encouraged and supported in their study 
of their own problems, and when they undertake this study care- 
fully and objectively, they are conducting action research. Action 
research is research you yourself do to improve your own prac- 
tices, The kind of educational research we have heard about for 
so long is usually conducted by the experts to improve some one 
else. The assumption is made that if the results of these studies 
conducted by the well-trained investigator come to the attention 
of teachers, the teachers will change their classroom practices to 
make these conform more closely with the research findings. 

This happens now and then but not very often. Each of us is 
witness to the fact that we know much better than we do. Just 
reading about a research report, or hearing about it in a lecture, 
has little influence upon the way we teach unless we are already 
dissatisfied with some aspect of what we are doing and the re- 
search we read comes at just the right time and suggests some- 
thing better to try. This kind of coincidence is rare. 

When teachers conduct their own research, when they study 
their own problems and conduct experiments to test out their own 
ideas, change is inevitable. Experimentation means change, and 
the change is most apt to represent real improvement if the pro- 
cess whereby the teachers study and experiment has the char- 
acteristics of scientific method. 

In its relation to classroom teaching the action research approach 
suggests a certain sequence of activities like that given below: 

General dissatisfaction: A teacher is not going to study his 
teaching to improve it unless he is dissatisfied with the degree 
to which he is achieving his teaching purposes. Self dissatis- 
faction has quite different effects from learning that some one 
else is dissatisfied with you. If this dissatisfaction is very gene- 
ral, however, not much is apt to happen. 

Problem definition: Out of the rather vague general dissatis- 

faction the teacher differentiates a more specific “pin pointed” 

problem about which he may be able to do something. He 
moves from dissatisfaction with his teaching of English, for 
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example, to dissatisfaction with the way he teaches English pro- 
nunciation, i 
Problem analysis: Next the teacher does his best, using all 
the resources he can lay his hands on, to identify the causes for 
his less than satisfactory teaching; why, for example, do many 
of his pupils pronounce English words so poorly. This an- 
alysis is of great importance in action research because it is to 
eliminate or reduce the influence of one or more of these ma jor 
causes that different teaching materials or methods are tried. 
Action hypothesis: In light of the best analysis he can make 
of the probable reasons for his unsatisfactory teaching, the 
teacher next formulates and tests in his imagination, and in 
conferences with his associates, an “action hypothesis”, He 
may say: “If I can take steps to improve their spelling of 
English words, my pupils will pronounce the words better.” 
This action hypothesis, quite obviously, is related to the teacher’s 
analysis that suggested poor spelling as a likely cause for poor 
pronunciation. In the above form, too, the hypothesis is gene- 
ral. If it seems promising, however, the teacher will formu- 
late it with greater care, and specify in some detail the actions 
to be taken to improve spelling. 
The Experiment: After deciding upon an action hypothesis 
promising enough to be tested, the teacher designs an experi- 
ment that will let him know whether or not the hypothesis is 
suppored or rejected by the ‘logic of events’. He gets some 
“base line data” describing the spelling and pronunciation of his 
pupils before taking action to improve their spelling. Then he 
tries out the more promising ways of teaching spelling, what- 
ever they may be. Finally, he measures the spelling and pro- 
nunciation of his pupils to find out whether or not improye- 
ment in spelling led to improvements in pronunciation. 

In India, and within the past few years, much interest has deve- 
loped in action research as a promising approach to the improve- 
ment of school curricula and teaching methods. The following 
quotation is from Action Research Workshop (Second Report)*: 

"The report of the first Action Research Workshop (1957) 
evoked much interest in educational circles. It captured the 


* Action Research Workshop (Second Report), Extension Services De- 
partment, Sri Ramakrishna Mission Vidyalaya Teachers College, Coim- 
batore District, 1960, p. 3. 
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imagination of several Coordinators of Extension Departments 

and others. Meston Training College, St. Christopher’s Train- 

ing College, Madras and the Training College in Ferozepore 
have conducted similar workshops.” 

Two days were devoted to Action Research at the All India 
Seminar for Coordinators of Training College Extension Depart- 
ments held in March 1960 at the Central Institute of Education 
in Delhi. The view was expressed that encouraging and pro- 
viding consultative services to groups of teachers who were actual- 
ly trying out more promising ideas in their classrooms was an 
excellent method of improving schools. 

For schools to get better, teachers must change. Back of all 
significant curricular improvements have been improvements in 
school people, their attitudes, understandings, and skills. There 
is, of course, no quick and easy formula that will cause school 
teachers and administrators to change fast. There is no royal 
road to learning. But bearing this caution in mind, the improve- 
ments that must be brought about in Indian schools, if they are 
to support and facilitate the emerging industrialized Indian cul- 
ture, will probably come faster and be more solid if support is 
given teachers to experiment, thoughtfully and carefully, with their 
own promising ideas. Action research is the application of scienti- 
fic method to the improvement of teaching at the grassroots level. 
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BASIC EDUCATION 
by M. Sykes 


MARJORIE SYKES, the author of this paper, is a well known name 
in Basic Education. She is closely associated with the training 
and retraining of teachers for Basic Education work for the past 
several years. For the last four decades and more, she has been 
in India working in different fields of education. A fter being 
associated for about ten years with secondary schools for girls 
and the training of graduate women teachers in Madras, she spent 
many years in the Shantiniketan School and the village education 
programmes of Sriniketan. In 1942, she accepted a tem- 
porary appointment as Professor of English in the Women's Chris- 
tian College, University of Madras, returning to Shantiniketan to 
Andrew Memorial Fellowship, where she was mainly occupied 
with a full biography of Deshbandhu C. F. Andrews. Since 1948 
she has been engaged in the training of Basic Education teachers 
at Sevagram. 

In this paper, Miss Sykes clarifies the basic ideas involved in 
the concept of Basic Education in the context of the close relation- 
ship which education bears to society. Basic Education is not 
a new method of teaching the old content; it is Nai Talim which 
seeks. to bring about a silent social revolution. The author ob- 
serves: “Basic Education makes no sense, ultimately, unless the 
new social order for which Gandhiji lived and died is under- 
stood, accepted and striven for." The new social order of which 
Basic Education is an instrument and expression would be based 


and enriching the deep cultural tradition. hii ^ i 
SEM Id uc s which would sustain 
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The article is a welcome addition to the growing literatura on 
Basic Education. 


AT the college where the writer studied for the Teachers' Diploma, 


. our lecturer in psychology used to begin the course by repeating 


the saying that if you want to teach John Latin, it is not enough 
to know Latin, you must also know John. By the time we had 
entered the Teachers’ College, it was assumed that we did know 
Latin—or mathematics, geography and the rest—suflicient for our 
purpose; the classes in psychology were intended to help us to 
understand the “Johns” who were to be our pupils in school. 
Why, if at all, we should teach John Latin, and what else we 
should teach him in addition to Latin—these were topics for con- 
sideration in other classes. On the whole, however, the tendency 
was to take the content of education very much for granted; we 
concentrated on the study of John’s natural gifts and tendencies, 
and on how the understanding of these could help us to improve 
our method of education, and ensure that John learned his Latin 
well. 

Now a lot of our “modern methods” of education are essentially 
improved teaching techniques. They represent a healthy rebellion 
against the “sit still and learn by heart” tradition which ignored 
the demands of the child’s nature for activity and for meaning. 
Wherever such enlightened methods are adopted, school becomes 
for many children a pleasanter and happier place. We ought to 
rejoice in anything that makes school less of a jail, for the bap- 
piness of childhood is a priceless treasure. 

Where does Basic Education come into this picture? Before 
we can tackle that question we must recognize that for any real 
understanding of what education is, we must consider its content 
as well as its method. It is not enough to know Latin and to 
know John; we must also know why we teach John Latin; and 
in approaching that subject we shall have to consider the whole 
relationship of education to society. Obviously that cannot be 
done in any proper manner in a few sentences; whole books can 
be and have been written on the subject. But in order to set 
Basic Education in its proper perspective it is necessary to attempt 
a brief outline. 

Education is apprenticeship, and its discipline is designed to 
fit the young human being for his place in adult society. Over 
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very large areas of the world and very large stretches of history, 
formal education has been apprenticeship in the narrower sense 
of the term. The young were set to learn the craft or skill which 
society desired them to pursue; they learned, and still learn 
it, by practical experience. In the occupational hierarchy some 
of the “Johns” learned Latin (or Sanskrit) because their social 
destiny was to be teachers or priests. In the West, Latin is still, 
in general, reserved for those who are designed to enter the 
"learned professions", who fulfil, that is, the social function of 
the Brahmin. 


Now it should be said in passing that our schools of today are, 

historically, the heirs of the Brahmin’s special kind of apprentice- 
ship, The farmers, the weavers, the carpenters, the merchants, 
learned their trade in the fields and in the shops. Normally it 
was only those whosé apprenticeship was to the sacred books who 
were assembled and taught their letters, and it was these special- 
ised schools that suffered from the temptation to exalt book- 
learning for its own sake. There has never been any need to 
preach to the carpenter and his apprentice the virtues of “learn- 
ing by doing"; the boys in his shop might not always find there 
much intellectual stimulus, but many of them could and did find 
deep aesthetic and emotional satisfaction in their work. 
j But formal education was never, and is not now, the most 
important part of a child's apprenticeship to life. His experiences 
in formal education are preceded, Surrounded, and interpenetrated 
by the ceaseless pressure of society itself, with its standards of 
value, and its conception of the nature of the world and the signi- 
ficance of human life. A part of this informal social education 
is made explicit in the religious and cultural traditions of society, 
and it is the function of the “Brahmin” to embody it; much 
more of it is implicit in a multitude of unspoken assumptions 
Which the growing child absorbs with the very air he breathes. 

Now Basic Education is usually understood to be one of the 
modern techniques which aim at improving the quality of educa- 
tion by applying the method of "learning by doing." The special 
feature of Basic Education is held to be that it does this by 
making one of the productive crafts the centre of education, and 
that it endeavours to combine the best features of the “Brahmini- 
cal" and "apprenticeship" traditions by drawing out of the craft 
its possibilities of Znfellectual stimulus equally with its creative 
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and emotional satisfactions. It is recalled that Gandhi insisted 
that the craft must not be taught mechanically, but scientifically, 
with an understanding of the why and wherefore of every pro- 
cess; and that he believed that “the highest development of the 
mind and spirit" can be attained by such craft-centred education. 
All this, of course, is perfectly true. But it needs to be stated 
with all possible emphasis that Basic Education is not merely a 
technique; it is not merely a new trick for teaching the old con- 
tents, on a level with other new tricks for the same purpose. 
When Gandhi talked about “the highest development of the mind 
and spirit" he was most emphatically nof thinking about the high- 
est university degrees. It is true that he did once—in an effort 
to explain his principles in language commonly understood— 
characterise the goal of an eight-year Basic School course as 
comparable to “matriculation without English". But it is quite 
irrelevant to the real point at issue to argue about whether it is 
or is not possible during the time available to "cover" all the 
present matriculation syllabus “in correlation with craft". Gandhi 
would not have regarded his educational ideas as his "best gift” 
to India if they had been nothing but a method of ensuring effi- 
cient, “good” education with the old assumptions and the old 
intellectual and social content. Basic Education, in his concep- 
tion, is not necessarily “good” education; it is new education, 
Nai Talim. It is the instrument and expression of a new social 
order. Basic Education makes no sense, ultimately, unless the new 
social order for which Gandhi lived and died is understood, ac- 
cepted and striven for. New things, like old things, may be either 
good or bad; the quality of the new education, like the quality 
of the old, will depend on whether the teacher knows and.loves 
both “John” (his pupils) and “Latin” (his craft and its scientific 
basis). The more of such teachers there are, the happier and 
more efficient the new education will be. But its efficiency must 
be measured by its own new terms of reference, not by the old 
ones. And these new terms of reference have to do with the 
fundamental question: what do we teach John, and why? 
Now, except in a few very homogeneous and usually isolated 
societies, the world's education has been geared to a social order 
of "higher" and "lower" strata. Various economic and social 
functions (as in the Indian caste system, but not only there) are 
correlated to various levels of economic and social privilege. In 
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India, a new kind of stratified society has been superimposed upon 
the old. The effect of the British system of education has been 
to create a new intelligentsia which fulfils many of the social func- 
tions of the “Brahmin” and the “Kshatriya”; the great incentive 
for entry into the educational system is that it offers a chance of 
entry, not by right of birth but by a certain kind of personal 
merit, into the ranks of these privileged classes. 

The old societies, in India and elsewhere, preached that cach 
man had, according to birth, rights and duties in a divinely ap- 
pointed order. The new stratified society preaches the right of 
the individual in a competitive secular order to win what place 
he can for himself in the hierarchy of class; the school and col- 
lege certificate is his weapon in the struggle. The sanctions of 
duty have largely disappeared, but the class stratification of so- 
ciety remains, and the pattern of education, both formal and in- 
formal, reflects it. 

In contrast to this, Basic or New Education (Nai Talim as 
Gandhi conceived it) reflects what Gandhi called “the India of 
my dreams", that is to say the freedom and self-government of 
the new order which he worked to establish. The basic units of 
this order are integrated human communities, of a size small 
enough to make possible direct personal intercourse between their 
members, and the sharing of direct personal responsibility for the 
common welfare. Within such communities there is variety of 
function; there are men and women with differing gifts and skills, 
who make their contribution to the whole in specialised ways, as 
in the old village structure of India in its period of vigorous 
health. But—and this is the crux of the new order of Gandhi-— 
variety of function does not imply any hierarchy of privilege; the 
vi Shoe-maker and scavenger deserve essentially the same 
Social honour and the same economic reward for their contribu- 
tion to the well-being of the community as do the teacher and the 
tiller of the soil. 

The purpose of Nai Talim is to enable children to breathe the 
atmosphere of this new society, to practise its life of shared res- 
ponsibility, and to enter into its intellecual and cultural inheritance 

How then is it possible that Nai Talim should be practised by 
those who do not accept in their own lives the social principles of 
the new order? The structure of our present national education, 
like the rest of the official “services”, is hierarchical through and 
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through; class divisions exist between teacher and teacher. We 
do not even accept, as a nation, the principle that the teacher of 
the little children in a village school deserves at least the same 
social and economic recognition as the man who does the much 
easier work of directing advanced university students. Still less 
do we accept the intrinsic value of so-called ‘menial’ service; we 
employ some one other than the teachers and pupils to keep the 
school premises clean, and pay him less than the humblest teacher. 
Is it to be wondered that when “Basic Education” is taken out 
of its natural setting in Gandhi’s thought, and grafted on to such 
a structure, it withers and dies? It appears that the attempt is 
made because, as was said above, even our educationists think of 
Basic Education as a new method of teaching the old content, 
and do not understand that it means the preparation of children, 
by apprenticeship, for life in a profoundly revolutionised social 
order, 

For Nai Talim, the method of education through useful work 
is only valid if it is the fruit of the conviction that creative physi- 
cal work is not only a means to an end, but also an intrinsic and 
permanent value of human life, one of the basic conditions of our 
right relationship, as living creatures, to the living universe of 
which we are a part. If we do not believe this, if in our heart 
of hearts we regard bodily labour as “drudgery”, and equate pro- 
gress in civilisation with escape from it, work will not long survive 
as a mere technique of education. 

Moreover, there are two other criteria of Basic Education, 
which take precedence even of its craft-centred method in the 
formula which Gandhi himself laid before the Congress in 1938, 
but to which scant attention is now paid. The first is that this 
education should be universal, the second is that it should use 
the mother tongue. One suspects that these points are little dis- 
cussed because it is assumed that they are accepted by all; it is 
doubtful however whether their revolutionary implications are 
fully understood. 

For a truly universal education is one that holds all children in 
equal honour; it does not mean merely that they all attend some 
kind of school so that they may indulge in the present scramble 
for the limelight in which the weaker lose. Universal education 
means universal caring; it is not compatible with the continuation 
of our stratified class-system. That is the negative condition for 
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the organic unity of society: do not divide. Education in the 
mother-tongue is the positive condition, for the mother-tongue is 
the repository of those deep cultural traditions on whose life and 
vigour the building of a stable and unifying social dharma de- 
pends. Every society needs roots; the India of Gandhi's dreams 
has to be rooted in the best life of the India of the past; it must 
come, when it comes, “not to destroy, but to fulfil". 

“When it comes"? Vinoba’s gram-dan movement has begun 
to awaken in men and women the desire to live in just such united 
family communities as Gandhi envisaged in his dreams. Nai 
Talim, his “best gift", will find its true work in the building up 
of this great new order, not in doubtful compromise with the old. 
"No man puts a new patch on an old garment." 


EDUCATION OF NURSERY SCHOOL TEACHERS 
by Russell C. Smart 


Dr. Russet C. Smart, the author of Education of Nursery 
School Teachers worked in the Psychology Department of Mer- 
rill-Palmer School, Detroit, Michigan from 1937-1944. Later he 
joined the Department of Child Development and Family Rela- 
tionships of the Cornell University where he worked till 1953 after 
which period he has been working in the same department of the 
University of Rhode Island as its head. During 1959-60 Dr. Smart 
visited India as a Fulbright Lecturer and was attached to the 
Faculty of Home Science of the Maharaja Sayajirao University 
of Baroda. Dr. Smart along with his wife, Mollie S. Smart 
is the author of four important books in his field of spe- 
cialisation viz. 1t is a Wise Parent (Scribner's, 1944); Living and 
Learning with Children (Houghton Mifflin, 1949 and 1956); An 
Introduction to Family Relationships (Saunders, 1953) and Liv- 
ing in Families (Houghton Mifflin, 1958). 

Dr. Smart here discusses first the purpose and programme of 
nursery education to enable the readers to appreciate clearly his 
analysis of the education of nursery school teachers which forms 
the latter half of his chapter. The main objective of a nursery 
school is to help each child to optimum development, to provide 
an environment in which each child can realise to the fullest ex- 
tent his potentialities at his present stage of growth and lay a 
foundation for the healthy unfolding of his personality. The 
author describes how the different items in the programme of the 
school like provision for motor activities, art, music, language 
and numbers help towards the realisation of the above objectives. 

The objectives of the curriculum for the nursery school teacher 
have to be derived from the purpose and programme of nursery 
schools and these objectives can be thought of in terms of (1) 
knowledge and understanding, (2) skills and abilities and (3) atti- 
tudes and appreciations, A clear idea of the developmental pro- 
cesses by which children change from conception to at least 
puberty, a broad knowledge of science, art and literature and an 
understanding of the personality and culture will meet the require- 
ments of the first objective while for the second the most im- 
portant requisite is skill in the observation of behaviour of chil- 
dren. The ideal nursery school teacher should also be skilled in 
at least one area of science, art or literature. The attitudes and 
appreciations which form the third aspect may not be directly 
teachable, but are rather the products of the whole course of in- 
struction. The teacher should have a warmth towards others, a 
real liking for people, young and old. Such an attitude towards 
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others stems from the self-insight and self-acceptance of a mature 
person. 

ALMOST forty years ago the first nursery schools were opened in 
the United States. There are now nursery schools in countries 
all over the world. Even so, there is a great deal of misunder- 
standing about what goes on in nursery schools. Only when the 
program and purpose of nursery education is understood can we 
examine the education of nursery school teachers. 

Some people look on nursery schools as places where children 
are given custodial care; the purpose, according to this group is 
to see that no harm comes to the children while they are happily 
occupied. At the other extreme, some people think of a nursery 
school as a place where children get a head start on primary 
school subjects; the purpose here is thought of as teaching reading, 
writing and arithmetic. If the first purpose as stated here were 
valid, there would be very little that would need to be included 
in the education of nursery school teachers. If the second pur- 
pose were true, the education of nursery school teachers would 
be identical with that of primary school teachers. 

The main objective of a nursery school is to help each child to 
optimum development, to provide an environment in which each 
child can realize to the fullest extent his potentialities at his pre- 
sent stage of growth and lay a foundation for the healthy unfold- 
ing of his personality. This Objective stems from two sources, 
one philosophical and one scientific, 

The philosophical source is the belief that each individual is 
uniquely important in his own right because of his existence. His 
status in society, past, present, or future, is of less importance in 
determining his value than the fact that he is. Nursery schools, 
whose greatest development has been in the United States, have 
taken this idea from the American cultural pattern. Central to 
the ethos of the American culture is this belief in the importance 
of the individual." A nursery school as a place where children’s 
growth is nurtured but not forced, guided but not molded, fits 
into a culture With such an ethos. It would be less consonant with 
a culture which looks on children as links in a family of genera- 
tions, or as merely economic units, or as miniature adults. 


' Sirjamaki, J. Culture Confi: i 2 " F 
magen 4 igurations in the American Family. (In) 
Landis, J. T. and Landis, M. G. Readings i 7 Family 
Englewood Cliffs, N. J. Prentice Hall, 1952. pp. 947 4 EDU 
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The scientific source of the nursery school’s objective lies with- 
in the field of Child Development, particularly that part of it 
which deals with the growth and development of children up to 
the age of five. If adult structure and adult functioning are 
looked on as the goal or end-result of the process by which each 
individual realizes his potentialities, children in nursery school are 
seen to be beyond the first stages of development (embryonic de- 
velopment), beyond the stage of developing the capacities for ex- 
tra-uterine existence (infant development), and in the early phase 
of developing the abilities necessary for functioning as an indivi- 
dual in small secondary groups. Physiological functions of the 
organism are operating approximately at their adult level. Per- 
ceptual abilities are fairly well established but still developing, as 
are gross motor abilities. Fine motor abilities and conceptual 
abilities exist and are growing rapidly. Emotional and social 
behavior are still at a fairly primitive level. 

The science of Child Development also shows that when growth 
and development are most rapid, they are most plastic. They can 
be influenced most easily to take one form or another when the 
natural inclination is for change to be taking place. When growth 
is slow, as in adulthood, it is much more difficult to bring about 
change, particularly an increase in size or complexity of any phase 
of the organism. 

Besides describing the course of development of the average 
child, the science of Child Development is also concerned with 
the range and extent of individual differences in developmental 
status and progress. For many reasons, one child may differ 
from the average child in the development of one or more struc- 
tures or functions. Thus one child in a group of nursery school 
children may be advanced beyond the average of the group in 
one area, be retarded in another and approximately at average 
in the others; other children will also vary from the group average, 
but each with a different pattern of development. 

— Elizabeth Doak elaborates on this point of view in What Does 
the Nursery School Teacher Teach?' The fostering and guidance 
of growth is the principle function of the nursery school. Of 
especial importance, because of the stage of growth of nursery 
school children, is growth in understanding of feelings and social 


* Doak, Elizabeth, What Does the Nursery School Teacher Teach? E 
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relationships. To some extent the nursery school teacher works 
directly on the guidance of this understanding, but probably more 
importantly, she* sees all the activities in which she engages as 
means to the same end. For instance, a good nursery school pro- 
vides junglegyms, slides, tricycles and wagons. Obviously, this 
will have an effect on the children’s motor development. But the 
nursery school teacher is alert to the fact that while engaging in 
motor activities, the children are also experiencing feelings, and 
are learning ways of getting along with their peers. She is con- 
stantly aware of the relationships that exist between the children 
during their play, and helps them to interpret the feelings which 
exist as the play develops. 

Similarly a nursery school provides for experiences in art and 
music.’ Here the emphasis is not on the product—the picture, or 
musical performance, or object made of clay. The emphasis is 
on the process by which the child achieves the product., Although 
part of the process is motor and manipulative, feelings are also 
involved. The nursery school teacher looks for clues to the feel- 
ings that the children are experiencing. She helps the children 
to recognize some of those feelings. The techniques of art are not 
the important goal, but exploration of materials and methods is 
allowed and encouraged. The nursery school teacher has, herself, 
experimented with art techniques, not to make her an artist, but 
to be aware of the experimentation process, 

A nursery school has a nature and science program,’ using the 
physical environment in which the school is placed as the starting 
point. The goal here is to help the children build an understand- 
ing of the environment which is compatible with their developing 
ability to form concepts. Perhaps more basically, the teacher 
fosters and encourages the children’s curiosity about what hap- 
pens in the world about them and about why events take place as 
they do. The teacher is aware of the changes in animal and plant 
life that take place with the passing seasons. Sometimes she 


Throughout this paper I will use the pronoun "she" to denote the 
mursery school teacher. Women make up almost 100% of nursery 
school teachers. But there is a sufficient number of successful men 
teachers of nursery schools in the United States to point out that 
women do not have exclusive right to the field of nursery education. 
Jones B, What is Music for Young Children? Kingston, R. L, National 
CR for Nursery Education, 1958, 
aupt. D. Science Experiences in the Nursery School, Kings: 
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brings examples into the school; sometimes she takes the children 
on a field trip where they see and ask questions about plants and 
animals. Even in cities, quite apart from zoos, there are abund- 
ant possible experiences wih zoology and botany. John Kieran 
once wrote a book about the wild life he had observed in New 
York City which amazed many citizens of New York who had 
never had the curiosity or keenness of observation to realize that 
nature was observable, even surrounded by concrete, stone and 
asphalt. 

A nursery school also has a conscious program in language and 
numbers, but it is not a program of reading, writing and arith- 
metic.‘ The difference is clear when parents and teachers tho- 
roughly understand the processes by which children develop the 
ability to perform the complex psychological processes which be- 
come integrated in reading, writing and arithmetic. Reading is 
the process of perceiving written or printed characters which are 
symbols of concepts or percepts which have been developed pre- 
viously in the child’s experience. Writing is the process of making 
the symbolic characters. Arithmetic uses not only symbolic cha- 
racters, but also concepts of cardinal numbers and concepts of 
"more, less," etc. 

My experiences in learning Hindi have reinforced my understand- 
ing of the psychological processes that together make up reading. 
I am injecting this personal note because it explains the function 
of the nursery school in promoting growth which leads to reading 
without necessarily teaching reading itself. In learning Hindi I 
first had to be aware of the differences between the characters in 
the Devanagiri script. First I had to be able to see the differences 
between the characters, for instance, q and y . This process 
took me a long time because I could find no cues from my knowl- 
edge of the English alphabet. At the same time I was struggling 
with the differences in pronunciation of q «rand q q;. Iam 
still only very occasionally able to hear any differences in sound 
when I hear them spoken. Probably because of this lack of audi- 
tory perceptual acuity I find it impossible to speak them as differ- 
ent sounds. Vocabulary, once the visual and auditory perceptions 
were developed, has been relatively easy, since it has been a pro- 
cess of substituting Hindi words for English words as symbols 


tain icbauas hie as e aes ea Sm AE cL 
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of familiar concepts like go, come, fruit, chair, and so on. 

The nursery school’s function is not to teach reading but to 
foster the growth of the percepts and concepts which form the 
basis of reading and the other school subjects, Discrimination of 
differences in sensory experience, as between forms, shapes, 
sounds, colors, temperatures, is helped by nursery school activities. 
Through group discussion, stories, the conversations the teacher 
initiates and carries on, children learn concepts and the spoken 
words which symbolize them. The richer the store of concepts 
and the larger the oral vocabulary that children have, the more 
readily do they find the identification of the written word when 
they enter school. 

The real meaning of a “reading readiness program" lies in the 
stimulation of the growth of percepts and concepts. Some schools 
in the United States, and I suspect some in India, interpret a 
"reading readiness program" to mean the teaching of reading. 
Because of individual differences in the development of the neces- 
sary concepts, some children will be able to handle this part of the 
reading process by the time they are five. A very few are able 
to do it by four and a half. Such children as these who mature 
early will learn to read without coaching and the forcing of de- 
velopment. They will learn spontaneously as a result of their 
Tesponse to the language symbols in their environment, Other 
children who are maturing at the average rate may respond to the 
forcing of their development, just as an engine will respond to a 
forced draft, but there is ample proof in the American Child De- 
velopment literature that no permanent advantage results from 
the forcing of development. Indeed some permanent damage often 
results, principally in terms of poor reading habits and feelings 
of inadequacy. 

The relationship between the nursery school and the children’s 
homes is an important determiner of the nursery school's pro- 
gram. A nursery school, no matter how excellent, is not a sub- 
stitute for a home. It is, rather, a supplement to each home 
from which the children come, an extension of the home as the 
primary influence on the children's development. The nursery 
School teacher's responsibility is to attempt to understand each 
home as it influences the child's behavior, not to sit in judgment 


* Beyer, E. Sharing, A New Level in Teacher. i i i 
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on it. Understanding does not imply a laissez-faire acceptance of 
everything that each of the homes stands for, a care-nothing, do- 
nothing attitude toward influences within the home which are hin- 
dering the children’s optimum development. A well-trained nursery 
school teacher tries to open doors of insight and learning through 
which parents can pass to more satisfying ways of meeting family 
needs. The nursery school teacher realizes that there are many 
acceptable and satisfying patterns of family living. Therefore she 
does not attempt to change all families into the same patterns of 
behavior. Just as she accepts each child under her care as being 
an individual at his own stage of development, so she accepts each 
family as it is, but with a potential for change and progress if she 
can find the key to helping them want to change. 

This, then, is the kind of program for which a nursery school 
teacher in training is preparing herself. It starts with children as 
members of families at their present stage of maturity and helps 
them to advance in their progress towards understanding them- 
selves and their environment. In the course of her education, a 
nursery school teacher should spend a considerable number of 
hours working in a nursery school under the supervision of in- 
structors who are skilled not only in working with preschool 
children but also in helping students to develop their potentialities 
as teachers of the very young. There are many advantages to 
alternating practical work in the nursery school with theoretical 
courses, From the point of view of administration, it is helpful 
if there ‘are in the school at any one time, students at varying 
stages of preparation so that there is flexibility in assigning respon- 
sibilities in the program. There is the advantage to the students 
of being able to alternate periods of working with children and 
studying about their development and the influences on it. 

Rather than outline or describe specific courses to be under- 
taken by young people in preparation for work as nursery school 
teachers, I will describe the objectives to be met in the entire 
curriculum. Various educational institutions will be able to meet 
these objectives in differing ways. I will state the objectives in 
terms of knowledge and understanding, skills and abilities, and 
attitudes and appreciations. 

First there are objectives in terms of knowledge and under- 
standing which students are expected to acquire. Since the nur- 
sery school teacher must be able to appraise her children’s deve- 
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lopmental status and help them to proceed in their development, 
she must understand the processes by which children change from 
conception at least to puberty. In the process of coming to un- 
derstand these processes, she will also learn the signs of behavior 
and appearance which denote levels of development. Knowledge 
of average development between the years of three and five is 
insufficient for a nursery school teacher because of the variation 
which exists among children. It is necessary to know about the 
development of the average child before three and after five in 
order to understand those children whose development is retard- 
ed or advanced. Development from conception to the end of the 
first year of postnatal life should be studied because there occur 
within this period of time the clearest examples of the general 
principles of development. Development beyond the age of five 
should be understood not only because individual children will 
show adyanced development, but also because knowing where 
children are headed will help the teacher in guiding them during 
the preschool years, 

Nursery school teachers also need to have a broad knowledge 
of science, art and literature. They do not need to be specialists 
in all of these. The expectation is not that they be present-day 
DaVincis, able to make outstanding contributions in all these 
- fields, but that they introduce them to their pupils. Because they 
will stimulate the curiosity of their pupils in these areas, they can 
expect to have questions asked of them which they cannot answer. 
Part of their understanding of science, art and literature must 
therefore be a knowledge of sources of information and how to 
use them in order to find the information they need. 

Not only must nursery school teachers understand physical and 
psychological development of children, They must also under- 
Stand personality dynamics and the relation between personality 
and culture. This necessitates a knowledge of conscious and un- 
conscious psychological processes and their interaction with each 
other. ] Teachers also need enough knowledge of anthropology to 
recognize that there exist many different solutions to the problems of 
human groupliving. From this follows the realization that although 
an individual may make value judgments concerning the goodness of 
behavior of one kind or another, a professionally oriented teacher 
judges behavior not in terms Of his familiarity with it, but 
in terms of how it achieves the meeting of human needs, 
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Of the skills and abilities which are the objectives of the educa- 
tion of nursery school teachers, skill in the observation of be- 
havior is the most important. James Hymes has written about 
“the language of behavior." Because of preschool children’s im- 
maturity in the use of verbal language, a nursery school teacher 
perceives from children’s behavior the source and depth of their 
feelings and also their interpretation of their relationships with 
people and things. Behavior also indicates the level of develop- 
ment of their motor and mental abilities as well as temporary 
fluctuations in health. 


The nursery school teacher is aware of individual children as 
members of a group and the group as made up of individuals. I 
have seen nursery school teachers in training who could plan for 
and work with a group of youngsters without being aware of them 
as individuals who differed from each other. I have also seen 
students who were perceptive of the individual child and his fcel- 
ings, but were at a loss in guiding a group. Both skills need to 
be developed. 


Although I have written above that nursery school teachers did 
not need to be skilled in all areas of science, art and literature, 
ideally each teacher has developed skill in one area. I am thinking 
of one young teacher who had specialized in nature study, along ' 
with her work in early childhood education. During the time she 
was with the nursery school, the children drank in knowledge of 
plant and animal life. I am also thinking of a teacher who was 
extremely sensitive to: pictorial beauty. Her arrangements of her 
own clothing, of play materials, leaves, flowers and branches were 
works of art to which the children reacted. I can imagine a nur- 
sery school teacher so familiar with literature that she could res- 
pond to a situation as it arose with an apt and beautiful phrase; 
such a teacher would also be especially sensitive to the poetry that 
children often compose spontaneously. 


A skill highly desirable in nursery school teachers may be a 
characteristic of personality which cannot be imparted, but can 
only be enhanced. I am referring to the ability to be in repose 
with a group of children but alert to everything that is going on. 
Children often learn best as they work through for themselves 
the situations in which they find themselves. They need guid- 
ance always, but not necessarily direction, Nursery school teach- 
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ers need the ability to time their interaction with the children and 
pace their guidance in tune with the children’s developing abilities. 

The attitudes and appreciations which are the objectives of the 
education of nursery school teachers may also be not directly 
teachable, but rather the products of the whole course of instruc- 
tion, especially the training by the supervisors of student teaching 
in the nursery school. Each teacher should have as part of the 
fibre of her being an appreciation of each child as similar to 
others, but also unique. She must be able to accept other people 
as they are, without antagonism or the wish to make them over. 
She must have warmth toward others, a real liking for people, 
young and older. She should have the same warm acceptance 
of the parents of her children that she has for the youngsters. 
All of these attitudes toward others stem from the self-insight 
and self-acceptance of a mature person. Therefore throughout 
her education a nursery school teacher should be given the op- 
portunity to grow in self-understanding. Some of this self-under- 
standing will come through studying theoretical material, but a 
great deal of it comes through the conferences with the teacher- 
trainer during the practical work with individuals and groups of 
preschool age. ' 

It is probably obvious to the reader that I have had in mind 
throughout this description, a three or four-year university 
course. The level of understanding of sciences and arts, as well 
as of professional courses cannot be achieved at less than the 
university level. There is a place in the field of nursery education 
for nursery school aides, or assistants, who can be trained at the 
Secondary school level, or during a year at the intermediate level. 
But individuals with such training cannot be given responsibility 
for the guidance of a group of preschool children and the work 
with parents which are essential parts of nursery school education. 


re dms 
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RADIO IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 
by C. L. Kapur 


Proressor C. L. Kapur, the author of this paper, is the Chief 
Producer of Educational Programmes in the All India Radio. He 
has a distinguished record of work in education as a teacher and 
an administrator. He joined the Punjab Educational Services in 
1923 and worked till 1947 as a lecturer and professor in colleges 
in the Punjab. Between 1949 and 1951 he was the Principal of 
the Government Training College for Teachers at Jullunder and 
the Dean of the Faculty of Education in the Punjab University. 
In 1951, he was elevated to the post of the Director of Public 
Instruction and Education Secretary to the Punjab Government 
which he filled with distinction. After his retirement from 
the Punjab Educational Services in 1955, he was appointed in 
1956 as the Chief Producer of Educational Programmes of the 
All India Radio in which capacity he is at present working. 

Professor Kapur discusses here the place of radio in secondary 
education in the context of the changing pattern of education and 
the rich potentialities of the spoken word as a medium and tool 
of education. Citing some of the most significant achievements of 
radio, he elaborates his thesis that radio can be the teacher's very 
effective ally. 

Professor Kapur has also tried here to meet with some of' the 
present criticisms directed against the efficacy of school broad- 
casts. He puts forth a plea that skill in scripting and studio tech- 
niques of production overcome to a great extent some of the appa- 
rent handicaps from which the present school broadcasts are sup- 
posed to suffer. 

His complaint that practising teachers in our country have not 
cared to understand the methodology of broadcasts to schools is 
amply true. His indirect reference to the role that a training 
college can play in properly orienting the teachers in training 
deserves consideration of the administrators of teachers training 
programmes. : 

The paper abounds in sound educational maxims and thoughts. 
Of special interest is the author's elucidation of the expanding 
role of radio in breaking down the rigidity of divisions between 
ate and different classes and in vitalizing the curriculum it- 
self. 


IN India, school broadcasting is still struggling to gain recogni- 
tion in education. No doubt, some seventeen stations of the All 
India Radio are putting out broadcasts to schools and another 
six relay them, but speaking broadly, the tendency is to ignore 
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them or to look upon them as a rather unwelcome incursion into 
the preserve of the teaching profession. 

The changing pattern of education demands reorganisation of 
resources and revitalization of traditional methods. And, a good 
school broadcast can give the teacher, through its subject matter, 
the freshness of its presentation and the new techniques of studio 
production, an additional means of developing his own effort, and 
greater incentive to sustained thought about his craft. 


RADIO. AND TAPE-RECORDER 

Radio and its complement, the tape-recorder, have made pos- 
sible the recording and reproduction, as also, the storing and dis- 
semination of sound and voice. Together, they offer immense 
scope for economy and effectiveness of teaching effort. 

In a way, the radio marks the revival and refinement of the 
otal tradition and the rehabilitation of the spoken-word. The 
invention of writing had weakened the oral tradition. Writing 
became the chief channel of communication of worthwhile knowl- 
edge. It gained a new prestige. From speaking and hearing 
men, especially men who mattered, turned to writing and reading 
—the gateway of perception changed from the ear to the eye. 

Writing has always been and will continue to rank as one of the 
major achievements of human skill and ingenuity. It helps us to pre- 
serve knowledge and store it. Books may, in fact, be likened to : 
‘packaged knowledge’ capable of being transported across time 
and Space. Writing, was, for centuries, the only means of carry- 
ing thoughts and sentiments and experiences to others in other 
parts and other times. But, in writing the word undergoes a pro- 
cess of transformation. The written word loses the charm and 
the impress of personality. It lacks the vibrant breath of the 
spoken word. Sentiments get mummified. Speech gets petrified. 
Being primarily concerned with the spoken word, the radio 
breathes life into dead words and can be a source of inspiration 
to speakers. In a very significant manner, the radio speech com- 
bines the qualities both of speech and writing. Writing is seldom 
impromptu—on the other hand it is the result of deliberate effort. 
It is a finished product. It ensures accuracy of expression. The 
radio uses expressions and sentence-structures, which are more 
speakable and which are more easily comprehensible. Broad- 
casts, though often scripted beforehand, are not written. merely 
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to be read aloud, but to be spoken with all the simulation and 
verve of life. As speech is the chief stock-in-trade of the teacher, 
Radio can be his very effective ally. 

Another achievement of the radio is that it expands vastly the 
scope of oral transmission without spreading it over time. Un- 
aided human voice has a very limited range, while the range of 
the radio is unlimited, and reception at the other end almost in- 
stantaneous. Recording on tape and disc has, further, made 
it possible for the spoken word to be captured, preserved and re- 
peated, when needed. It has also enabled us to listen to voices, 
which time may have silenced for ever. The future heritage of 
mankind will, among other things, contain a rich heritage of the 
speech and songs of those, whose voice we and posterity would 
love to listen to again and again. On the radio, the human voice 
rides at a terrific speed circling the earth seven times in a second. 


PECULIARITIES OF THE MEDIUM 


A broadcast brings to the listener a disembodied voice coming, 
as it were, from nowhere. The listener, no doubt, misses the 
physical presence of the speaker. But, voice has a way of convey- 
ing the impress of personality. The vivacity of the person or his 
seriousness is easily conveyed by the voice. Again, you merely 
hear; and there is nothing to occupy the eye. But, it may be 
remembered that each word conjures up in the mind of the listener 
a picture. And, then, there is such a thing as pictorial language. 
Human beings assimilate situations by imagination and the listener 
can be helped to paint on the canvas of his imagination rich 
pictures full of life and colour. Some of the works of great 
masters of fiction are not illustrated and yet they succeed in 
leaving in the mind of the reader rich and glowing pictures of 
situations described and persons portrayed. For instance, most 
of the editions of the works of Thomas Hardy are not illustrated, 
but all the same, he succeeds in peopling the mind of the reader 
with pictures of surpassing beauty, both of landscape and of 
social situations. Skill in scripting and thoughtful choice of words 
and phrases and imagery succeed in overcoming this apparent 
draw-back. : 

Another difficulty of the broadcaster is that Radio is a one-way 
communication, You cannot ask questions, which may arise in 
your mind as you listen. You cannot ordinarily speak back. 
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You have no means of having your doubts resolved. These diffi- 
culties are not, however, altogether insuperable. A practised 
broadcaster establishes an intimate personal contact with the 
listener. He feels the presence of an invisible audience. He an- 
ticipates their difficulties and asks and answers questions, which 
are likely to be asked by the listeners. Thus, skill in scripting 
and studio techniques of production mitigate, to a great extent, 
the difficulties occasioned by the inability of the listener to speak 
back. It may, however, be mentioned that speakback arrange- 
ments have been provided by the more progressive broadcasting 
organisations. Australia, for instance, has such an arrangement. 


RADIO AS A TOOL OF EDUCATION 


As a tool of education, radio has a potential, which has not 
yet been clearly apprehended or extensively exploited. Children 
in schools need to be informed faster and more fully than ever 
before. The traditional methods of teaching and learning are 
facing a strong challenge, and it is our good fortune that a new 
technological aid to education should come just when the time 
calls, as never before, for an accelerated tempo in classroom in- 
struction. Unfortunately, practising teachers have not cared to 
understand the methodology of broadcasts to schools. Perhaps, 
they are not convinced of their value. Some States like Andhra 
Pradesh and Himachal Pradesh have provided a period in the 
class time-table for in-class listening to school broadcasts, but, 
by and large, schools do not pay any serious attention to pro- 
grammes specially put out for in-school listening. It is indeed 
a pity that a compulsive order should have been necessary to en- 
force listening to broadcasts. Somehow, the attitude in our 
country is—things will be done only under a directive from autho- 
rities. Intrinsic value or educational significance of things does 
not, as a tule, evoke interest or gain attention. Perhaps, this in- 
difference can be traced to the deficiencies of teacher training in 
our country. In syllabuses for teacher education degrees and 
diplomas, the radio method of communication finds very little 
space. It is, however, encouraging to know that Punjab and 
Rajasthan have, recently, included some topics on the radio 
method of communication in their syllabus of General Methods 
of Teaching. 


C. L- KAPUR ut 
AIMS OF SCHOOL BROADCASIS 


School Broadcasts aim, or at any rate, should aim at two pur- 
poses: one immediate and the other ultimate. The immediate 
purpose should be to make learning an exciting experience and 
the ultimate purpose should be to discover the real purpose of 
education and, in some measure, fulfil it. Mere transfer of know- 
ledge is not enough and perfunctory routine classroom instruction 
cannot hope to achieve that stimulation of intellect, that widen- 
ing of the mental horizon. In the classroom, knowledge is gener- 
ally given by the list; the text-books contain what may be called 
distilled knowledge. The social relevance of knowledge does not 
receive proper emphasis. The application of knowledge to every- 
day situations is not made sufficiently clear. To be worthwhile 
all instruction should, in the first place, give satisfying know- 
ledge and in the second place, an appetite for more knowledge. 
It should also give ambition to the learner to make discoveries 
of his own and to know how discoveries were made so that he 
can contribute to the pushing out of the frontiers of knowledge. 
A good piece of communication properly planned and skilfully 
produced should start a chain reaction in the minds of those re- 
ceiving the impact. 

School broadcasts are not lessons of the air. They adopt a 
problem approach to the communication of knowledge. They 
are developed round an interest or a real life or a near life situ- 
ation. They do not deal with knowledge theoretically or com- 
partmentally. Ideally, radio programmes to schools should not be 
subject-centred. They should be life centred. Their purpose 
Should be to promote in children and teachers alike deeper and 
wider understanding of themselves and their surroundings and to 
give them habits of observation. Broadcasts aim at presenting an 
integrated picture; and ideas contained in them often ramify into 
different fields of knowledge. Among other things, good edu- 
cational programmes set up or at any rate should set up, stand- 
ards of speech and performance for students and teachers alike. 


SCHOOL BROADCASTS AND CURRICULA AND 
COURSES OF STUDY 


Those interested in broadcasts to schools frequently ask ea 
selves and others, ‘Should broadcast to schools be tied up strictly 
with the school syllabuses and curricula and courses of study?’ 
L. M. 9 
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The question is more easily asked than answered. A point that 
can help us reach some sort of satisfactory answer is that sylla- 
buses are not an end but a means—means to enable the pupil 
to grow to the fullness of his stature by the exercise of his own 
unique faculties. Syllabuses are devised to offer disciplines, to 
give certain skills and help the pupil make and do certain things. 
They should also enable the young listeners to discover more 
about the world and themselves. And, that is precisely the pur- 
pose, which school broadcasts set before themselves. Whether 
they strictly follow the syllabus, topic by topic, or not, they are 
broadly conceived to promote like purposes and there should be 
no fear or suspicion of school broadcasts being yet another task 
added to the many tasks which the poor teacher is expected to 
perform, or of any conflict between the two. If not providing 
some new information, the broadcast presentation often re- 
arranges the content of the curriculum in a new pattern—it takes 
cross sections and panoramic surveys of the subject to enable the 
listeners to see the march and sweep of events in clearer pers- 
pective. For instance, programmes on civics would give a clearer 
perception of the story of the ‘rule of law’ in different stages 
from the ‘law of the jungle’ to democracy, where men govern 
themselves through their chosen representatives and laws made 
by them. The story of ‘lighting’ will, similarly, comprehend all 
phases of the development of artificial lighting from torches to the 
flash and neon lights of today and the radioactive lamps of to- 
morrow. In fact, school broadcasts can, in the hands of a 
thoughtful teacher, become a labour-saving and time-saving device. 
Broadcasts to schools should bring infusions of new life into the 
curriculum itself and should help break down the compartment: 
alisation of knowledge that goes with subject syllabuses. The 
rigidity of division between subjects and different classes would 
also be mitigated. They further help correlate knowledge and 
skills to the immediate needs and the natural environment of the 
learner. Some subjects and some aspects of subjects lend them- 
selves more easily to the radio medium. Subjects like General 
Science and Science in relation to social needs lend themselves 
admirably to the medium of broadcasting. Broadcasts on the 
history of social progress in consequence of technological 
advances will make the study of Physics and Chemistry, Botany 
and Zoology and social sciences more interesting and more mean- 
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ingful. Scattered beads of facts and information are strung to- 
gether as integrated knowledge having social relevance. But, 
broadcasting cannot take the place of work in the laboratory, or 
for that matter, of work in the library. These disciplines cannot 
be circumvented or short-circuited. Skill subjects are-not, as a 
rule, radio-genic. 


EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS AND THE 
PROFESSIONAL ADVANCEMENT 
OF TEACHERS 


by William G. Carr 


DR. WILLIAM Carr, the author of Educational Associations and 
the Professional Advancement of Teachers is the Executive Secre- 
tary of the world’s largest professional organisation, the National 
Education Association (NEA), the current membership of which 
totals approximately seven million teachers. 

Before he turned administrator, Dr. Carr taught in high schools, 
and different universities like Stanford, Michigan, California and 
Columbia. He joined the NEA head-quarters staff in 1929, com- 
ing directly from the California Teachers’ Association where he 
was Director of Research. He also worked as Secretary of the 
Educational Policies Commission. 

A firm believer in strengthening educational ties between 
teachers all over the world, Dr. Carr has been active for many 
years in the work of the World Confederation of Organisation of 
the Teaching Profession and serves as its Secretary-General. 

Dr. Carr also served as Consultant to the U.S. delegation of 
the United Nations in San Francisco in 1945 and as Deputy Secre- 
tary to the UNESCO Conference in London in the same year. 
In 1953, he was a member of the American-Korean Mission to 
aid in rebuilding the educational system of Korea. He has also 
visited the Carribean, Central and South America and South-east 
Asia to inspect educational services of the ICA, 

Dr. Carr is the author of numerous books and pamphlets. He 
was honoured with doctorates honoris causa by Universities of 
Miami, Columbia and Boston. 

The present paper by this chief executive of the NEA em- 
bodies a crystal exposition Of the general policies and principles 
that guide the Association and provides an excellent introduction 
fo its expanding multifarious programmes and activities for ad- 
vancing the professional skill and effectiveness of teachers indi- 
cating incidentally their bearing on the question of elevating their 
material and economic status. The Future Teachers Clubs main- 
tained by the Association in high schools, the Student National 
Associations operated by it to supplement the regular professional 
studies of the teacher in making, the pioneering efforts that are 
being made by the NEA to raise the requirements for admission 
to the teaching professions, the extensive use made by it of pub- 
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lications to reach its individual members in the vast country to 
bring to them information regarding improved techniques and 
methods of classroom teaching, the thirty Departments in the NEA 
representing various disciplines and subjects and its Research Divi- 
sion—these are the activities which would and should interest 
Teacher Associations in any part of the world. 


1 PROPOSE in this paper to avoid the broad and general principles 
that should govern the organisation and working of educational 
associations of teachers and to offer instead a description of a 
concrete program that I know well,—the work of the National 
Education Association of the United States. 

Let me first emphasize, however, that I offer these descriptive 
notes in no spirit of boastful pride. No one knows better than I 
do how many shortcomings our Association suffers and how much 
still remains to be done before we can claim to be a fully pro- 
fessional and fully effective national body of teachers. Yet, I do 
firmly believe that teachers and teachers’ organizations can learn 
from one another. I have myself learned much from visits in 
other Jands, and particularly from India during my short visit in 
1956, as well as from conversations with the delegates from the 
All India Federation of Education Associations at various meet- 
ings of the World Confederation of Organizations of the Teaching 
Profession. 

The National Education Association of the United States (NEA) 
is a professional organization of 700,000 members. These mem- 
bers voluntarily join the national organization because they wish 
to improve their status as teachers and to advance their skill in 
serving the American people, The Association includes teachers 
at all levels from kindergarten through the university. 

It is possible to divide the NEA program into two large parts,— 
that which deals with the material and civic rights of teachers and 
that which deals with advancing: the skill and effectiveness of 
teachers, Such a division, while convenient, overlooks one very 
important point. After all, in proportion as the skill of teachers 
increases, society will be justified in giving greater recognition to 
their material and economic status. Conversely, as the material 
rewards of teachers are elevated it will be possible to recruit into 
the profession a constantly higher quality’ of individuals with more 
extended professional training. 

Thus, one might with good reason say that all of the work of 
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the National Education Association in securing adequate local, 
state, and federal financial support for education, in promoting 
reasonable schedules of salary for teachers and school admini- 
strators, in seeking to bring about classes of a reasonable size, 
and a working day of reasonable length, is in all these things 
contributing to the competence of the teaching profession. 

However, I propose in this short article to deal rather with 
those NEA activities which most obviously and directly, though 
not necessarily most importantly, contribute to the professional 
advancement of the members of the Association. 

We begin with the youngsters in the secondary schools. The 
NEA maintains a system of Future Teachers Clubs in the high 
schools. These clubs are regarded as an exploratory activity to 
interest young people in teaching, to point out its advantages as a 
career, and to increase public understanding of the importance 
of education. By no means all the young people in the Future 
Teachers Clubs will become teachers. It is, in fact, undesirable 
that they all do so. Some may find, perhaps even because of the 
activities of their Future Teachers Clubs, that they are better suited 
for other occupations. 

When the students reach the college and have selected teach- 
ing as a career, the Association operates for them a Student Na- 
tional Education Association. Here, as a supplement to their 
regular professional studies, young people are committed to teach- 
ing as a professional career. Here the importance of research, 
mutual cooperation, and high standards of ethical and profes- 
sional performance are emphasized. 

Ten years ago there were 515 Future Teachers Clubs with 10,000 
members. Today there are nearly 5,000 clubs with 130,000 mem- 
bers. They are to be found in every part of the United States. 

The student NEA program in the colleges which prepare 
teachers was not established until 1957. — In the brief interval 
there have been established 745 chapters on various college cam- 
puses whilst the membership has grown to over 50,000 prospec- 
tive teachers, 

The Association has pioneered in the effort to raise require- 
„ments for admission to the teaching profession. Its current poli- 
cies call for at least a bachelor's degree for all persons entering 
the field of elementary school teaching and at least a master's 
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degree for those entering instruction in the secondary schools. 
Here, as elsewhere, the Association does not possess or seek 
authority. It has, however, met with considerable success by 
methods of publicity and persuasion in moving the profession 
toward these standards in every part of the United States. 


The Association makes extensive use of publications to reach 
its individual members and to bring them information regarding 
principles and methods effective in good teaching. An important 
element in this program is the fact that the Journal of the National 
Education Association is sent every month to our 700,000 mem- 
bers. Every issue of the Journal carries material designed to ad- 
vance the skill of the profession. In each issue some one.topic 
is singled out for fairly extensive attention. The education of 
retarded children is an instance in point. Other topics that have 
been dealt with include: education in the arts, education of gifted 
children, scientific education, and a wide variety of other subjects. 


Another important instrumentality of advancing the skill of its 
members is the device that we call departments. There are thirty 
departments in the National Education Association. A depart- 
ment consists of those members of the Association who are en- 
gaged in some particular type of work. Thus, there are depart- 
ments for kindergarten teachers, for professors in the universities, 
for teachers of art, music, science, mathematics, and so on as 
well as departments for elementary school principals, secondary 
school principals, curriculum supervisors, and school administra- 
tors. Each of these departments is autonomous in its own field. All 
work together for common goals. Tt is the responsibility of each 
department to develop and prosecute programs which will help 
its members do more effective work in the particular area of 
service which these members have in common. Each depart- 
ment holds an annual meeting; many hold regional meetings in 
addition. Most of them publish special journals. These supple- 
ment the Journal of the National Education Association in the 
special field in which the teacher is interested. All together, 
approximately 25 different professional journals are issued each 
month from the headquarters of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. 

The Association is, in fact, an enormous publishing institution. 
Some of us think we publish too much. However, in a vast 
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country such as the United States and such as India, it has ap- 
peared to us so far that the only effective and economical method 
of communication is by the printed word. 

We supplement the printed word, however, in a variety of other 
ways. I have already mentioned the regional conferences of our 
departments. In addition, two or three times a year a regional 
conference on instruction is held. Here, all departments pool 
their efforts to supply an overview of instructional problems in a 
particular region. We avoid national instructional conferences in 
order to decrease the great costs of travel. We do try to include 
in each region teachers from widely varying conditions. Thus 
their varied experience may enrich the entire group. 

Sound education, of course, should be based to the greatest ex- 
tent possible upon the findings of educational research. For that 
reason the Association maintains a Research Division which con- 
stantly collects, files, summarizes, and evaluates the immense out- 
pouring of studies in education. Many of these studies are of 
only minor importance. All of them added together, however, 
constitute an important resource for the improvement of the cur- 
riculum and of teaching methods. 

One of the most useful NEA devices is the preparation of 
Small pamphlets on selected basic problems of teaching. Let us 
take the teaching of reading as an illustration. The Association 
seeks out the best informed experts on the reading process, It 
brings these experts together with a representative group of prac- 
ticing classroom teachers for a few days. Usually they select one 
of their number as the writer of the pamphlet which is to be pre- 
pared, Into this pamphlet is distilled the’ experience and research 
of the entire profession on the particular problem of reading. 
The pamphlet is then made widely available through libraries and 
direct sales to school systems, and to.individual teachers. It is 
distributed and used at the various conferences to which I have 
already referred. In this way the most remote NEA member can 
keep in close touch with the best findings of educational research, 
summarized in such a manner as to be most immediately use- 
ful in the practical problems of the busy classroom teacher. There 
are now about 15 of these pamphlets ranging all the way from 
such problems as the teaching of spelling, or the teaching of hand- 


writing to the more complex questions of educational guidance 
and the assignment of homework. 
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From time to time the Association selects a problem upon which 
special attention is deemed necessary. It is now about halfway 
through a special three-year project on the education of gifted 
children. Into this project special resources are directed so as to 
improve the service of the schools to this particular group of 
students. Another recent project dealt with the prevention and 
treatment of juvenile delinquency in the schools. These are just 
two examples of a continuing process. 

It should be understood that these NEA activities in no way 
interfere with the legal responsibility of school boards and other 
private and public agencies that control the schools. The Associa- 
tion does not possess the authority to make a single change in 
the methods of any teacher or in the curriculum pursued in any 
school. If this authority were offered to it, it would reject it. The 
Association has no authority other than that of a good idea per- 
suasively presented. 

The policies of the Association with respect to instruction (as 
with respect to all other matters) are reviewed annually by the 
Delegate Assembly of approximately 6,000 members. The As- 
sembly meets for one week for this express purpose as well as 
to adopt the budget and elect the officers of the Association. 
Perhaps some overview of the current policies of the National 
Education Association may be gained from the following rapid 
summary of the resolutions adopted in 1959: 

The Association believes that educational opportunity should 
be universally available to all American children and youth, with- 
out any discrimination as to race, sex, or religion. It believes that 
the public has a right and a responsibility to make a constructive 
and informed appraisal of the work that the schools are doing. 
It believes that teachers should be active and informed citizens in 
their own right. It believes that the profession should make prud- 
ent use of all of such media as television, radio, and motion pic- 
tures, as well as of the more traditional text books and other 
materials. It believes that schools and public agencies should 
cooperate in the development of sound character and law-abiding 
citizens. It advocates that schools teach the importance of world 
understanding and the study of international problems in order 
to find settlement through peaceful negotiation.—These are a few 
samples of the general policies that guide the Association as it 
works to elevate the status of education in our country. 


EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS AND THE PROFES- 
SIONAL ADVANCEMENT OF TEACHERS 


by Sir Ronald Gould 


Sik RONALD Gourp, the author of this paper, is a distinguished 
figure in the National Union of Teachers in the United Kingdom, 
and has been actively associated with the movement in his country 
for the professional advancement of teachers for a period spread 
over more than three decades. He has been the General Secretary 
of the National Union of Teachers since 1947. 


As the General Secretary of the NUT, Sir Ronald holds mem- 
bership of many important committees and councils in his coun- 
try, such as the Executive Committee of the National Foundation 
for Educational Research in England and Wales, the Council for 
Education in World Citizenship, the National Advisory Council 
on the Training and Supply of Teachers and the Council of the 
United Nations Association. 


Sir Ronald has made very significant contribution as the 
President of the World Confederation of Organisations of the 
Teaching Profession, over whose annual conferences he has been 
presiding since 1953. 


In this paper, Sir Ronald deals with the four vital fields of 
activities of teachers' associations which he calls educational ad- 
ministration, teacher training, further education of teachers and 
refresher courses and public relations. 


The author holds that teachers’ associations should devote a 
great deal of time to the problems of educational administration 
and they should be in a position to advise the legislature on prob- 
lems related tc teachers and schools. He emphasises this ad- 
visory role to be played both at local and national levels. His 
suggestion that educational associations should endeavour to ob- 
tain control over the training of future members of the teaching 
profession is based on a sound maxim that ‘the mark of a pro- 
fession is its ability to control entry into its ranks’. His plea that 
the teachers’ associations should play an increasingly important 
role in the inservice, further education of teachers would be fully 
endorsed by educationists all over the world. The author has 
done well to pinpoint the major deficiency of the present teachers’ 
associations in most parts of the world—the lack of interest and 
initiative taken by them to keep the general public informed 
of their work and achievements, of educational problems and de- 
velopments and enlist its sympathy in their aims and for the 
teachers in whose cause they work. 
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THERE is, unfortunately, no concise history of the growth and 
development of teachers’ organisations throughout the world, but 
if there were I think it would be found that most, if not all, had 
followed, or were following much the same pattern of growth, 
starting as “trade unions” designed to fight for material benefits 
and gradually becoming bodies concerned with many other aspects 
of their members’ lives. 

In a profession where there is such a diversity of tasks and 
people it is perhaps to be expected that, at first, there should be 
little unity except in the face of extreme need. So it was in this 
country, and so, as far as I can tell from conversations with col- 
leagues from other countries, it has been everywhere else in the 
world. 

When the National Union of Teachers was first founded in 1870 
it was because a number of smaller teachers' associations were 
beginning to feel quite desperately the need for greater uniform- 
ity and for improvement in salaries and conditions of work. Since 
then (and this, I feel, is as it should be) the N.U.T. has broadened 
its aims and functions enormously, though still active and in- 
creasingly successful in negotiating material benefits for its 
members. 

What are these aims which teachers have in common once their 
material needs have been dealt with? It seems to me that they 
relate to four main fields of activity, which it is the duty of the 
professional organisation to consider: educational administration, 
teacher training, further education and refresher courses for its 
members and the provision of information about the profession 
and its work to the general public. 

Educational Administration: Teachers organisations can and 
should devote a great deal of time to the problems of educational 
administration and in this country, as well as in many others in 
Europe and North America, they do so very successfully. I should 
make it clear that I am not suggesting interference of any sort in 
the functions of the legitimate authorities and do not mean by 
influence the use of pressure only when situations arise which 
teachers do not find satisfactory. Prevention is always better than 
a cure, and we have found that gradually it is possible for an 
Organisation such as ours to win the respect of governments and 
civil servants, to the extent that the N.U.T. is always invited either 
to be a member of, or to submit evidence to, all the government 
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advisory committees concerned with the various aspects of educa- 
tional administration. 

So it is that in this country we are in a position to advise the 
legislature on the number of teachers needed, the type of equip- 
ment to be used in the schools, the form examinations ought to 
take, and many other related subjects. Naturally our advice is 
not always taken, and we are not always satisfied with the results 
produced by these committees, but when that is the case we can 
dispute their findings much more convincingly for having taken 
part in their deliberations than we could if we were complete 
outsiders. 

This advisory role is, of course, just as important at local as 
national level and in our country the teachers play a very import- 
ant part through the activities of their “Teachers Representatives” 
who serve on Local Authority Education Committees. These 
representatives, unlike the elected Councillors who form the major- 
ity of the Local Education Committee’s membership, are generally 
elected by their teacher colleagues or appointed by the Local 
Teachers’ Associations and then co-opted to serve on the Educa- 
tion Committee. They enter into the general work of the Com- 
mittee and are especially helpful in acquainting the elected repre- 
sentatives with the views of the profession on matters likely to 
come before the Committee. At the same time, the Local Teach- 
ers’ Associations preserve their freedom of action to make repre- 
sentations direct to the Education Authority whenever they con- 
sider this necessary. s 

Teacher Training: Control over the training of future members 
of the profession is probably the most important of the powers 
an educational Association must try to obtain, particularly if you 
believe, as many people do, that the mark of a profession is its 


ability to control entry into its ranks. We have not got this ability ` 


and, as far as I know, no other teachers’ organisation anywhere 
in the world has it either. Once again, we must work through 
the government and its advisors, but the extent to which one can 
be successful in this way is well illustrated by the fact that, mainly 
owing to the efforts of the N.U.T., teachers in England and Wales 
will be required to undergo three years’ training instead of two 
from 1960 onwards. We hope to establish a First degree in edu- 
cation and we believe that in time, using the same methods, we 
shall succeed in this aim as we have in others. 
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Further Education and Refresher Courses: The provision of 
further education and refresher courses by a teachers' organisa- 
tion for its members involves a good deal of time and work for 
very little apparent reward. 

Our Ministry of Education, some of the Local Education Autho- 
rities and certain colleges and other educational institutions do, 
of course, organise a variety of courses for teachers, many of 
them of very high quality. Nevertheless, we feel, as a teachers" 
organisation, that we too have an important responsibility in this 
field. Such work not only improves the professional qualifications 
of our members but also illustrates the capacity of an over-all 
organisation to cater for the individual professional interests of 
its members. 

In this connection a number of our Local Associations organise 
“Refresher Courses” of various kinds and every year two summer 
schools are organised by the Union nationally, one in Britain and 
one abroad where lectures and discussions are held on one parti- 
cular aspect of education. Furthermore, many of our Associa- 
tions hold meetings from time to time at which members of the 
profession discuss particular educational problems. 

I know that my colleagues in other countries can give striking 
evidence of their efforts in this field. Perhaps I can quote one 
further example from our own experience and that is a series of 
what we call “sectional” meetings which my Union organise at 
the end of each year. Within our organisation we have a number 
of permanent committees dealing with the specialised problems 
relating to the different types of schools to which our members 
belong, and at these sectional meetings representatives from ail 
over the country meet to discuss papers which have been pre- 
pared by the committees during the year and to plan future work. 
Thus each member of the Union not only has a voice in his own 
particular field but knows that with his colleagues, under the 
aegis of the Union, he can rely on his interests being voiced by 
one of the most expert bodies in the country. 

Public Relations; A duty which is still not recognised by some 
members of the educational associations is that of informing the 
general public of the work and achievements of their association 
and enlisting their sympathy in its aims, and also of informing 
* the public about the developments and problems of the educational 
System as a whole. The need for work in the latter field will 
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depend on what the appropriate Government departments and 
local authorities are already doing, but in my experience, there 
are few countries in which the teachers’ association can feel that 
these bodies are doing all that is needed to make the public better 
informed about the schools and the education service and thus 
stimulating them to be more determined to provide teachers with 
all that they need to do their work adequately. In any case, there 
are aspects of this work which can only be done by the teachers 
themselves, especially in local community relationships. 

The need for public relations work is perhaps more apparent 
where public education is a thing of long standing because, ironi- 
cally, public respect for the teaching profession seems to have a 
tendency to decrease as educational opportunities increase. Per- 
haps it is the inevitable result of familiarity breeding contempt, 
but it can be a very serious problem both to the individual teacher 
and to the profession as a whole and one which needs constant 
attention. It is, ultimately, the general public whose attitude 
determines teachers salaries and working conditions, and which 
can effect the general standards of teaching and educational at- 
tainment. It is therefore vital that those in a position to do so 
should continuously endeavour to create a public awareness of the 
importance of education and of those who are its propagators. 

The N.U.T. has long realised the need for good public relations 
and is on excellent terms with those responsible for the mass 
communication of information and entertainment. The results of 
its unflagging work are often slow to become apparent, but over 
a period of time we can see the fruits of our endeavours and I 
think it would be true to say that we have contributed a great 
deal to the gradual awakening of the national conscience to the 
urgent needs of education in our country. 

If I have seemed to devote this article to extolling the National 
Union of Teachers, it is not that I think we are perfect, but that 
I feel we have evolved and are evolving along the right lines for a 
professional organisation whose members are and always must be 
representative of all types of school and all categories of attain- 
ment. 

We have shown that it is possible for one organisation to re- 
present the interests of a very wide variety of people who never- 
theless have certain fundamental aims and responsibilities in com- 
mon. We have shown that there is no need for a multitude of 
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small teachers’ associations to work at cross-purposes and dupli- 
cate effort, but that they can be infinitely more successful when 
united and co-ordinated and yet no less able to deal with their 
own particular problems. And finally we have shown that with 
this unity of purpose it is possible for a professional organisation 
to grow in outlook and activity, so that from being a body which 
recognises only one common goal in the material needs of its 
members, it can become one through which they can influence 
the future growth of the profession and the place which education 
holds in the eyes of the nation. 

International Relations: May I, in conclusion, say a word about 
the development of international relations? Most teachers’ asso- 
ciations, at least in their earliest days, are chiefly preoccupied. with 
their own internal problems and the need for educational develop- 
ments in their own country. Inevitably, their hopes of educa- 
tional advance will depend largely on what they are able to 
achieve by their own exertions and on the nature of their country’s 
own resources. But their colleagues in other lands may be able 
to help materially or, at least, be able to give advice and moral 
support. The exchange of information can be especially helpful, 
for it does not take long in conversation with colleagues from 
other countries, to discover how many educational problems are 
common to all lands. Such exchanges should not be confined to 
the discussion of common problems. Ideas about curricula and 
the development of new educational techniques, for example, must 
be widely disseminated, for we teachers belong to a community 
of learning which knows no frontiers. We have much to gain 
from others and perhaps, in some small way, something to give. 

It is natural, therefore, that we should have witnessed in recent 
years the development of the work of international teachers’ orga- 
nisations and that these bodies should have found support from 
old-established and newly-founded teachers’ associations alike. 
The major body, the World Confederation of Organizations of 
the Teaching Profession (WCOTP), in particular, is doing fine 
work bringing together representatives of organisations in all parts 
of the world to discuss common problems and to ensure that the 
views of teachers are expressed at international level. 

In addition to this work on a world-wide basis, hundreds of 
valuable contacts are made between teachers’ organisations in in- ` 
dividual countries. We in Britain value such contacts enormously 
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and we hope our colleagues overseas feel the same way about 
them, for I am certain that the development of contacts with col- 
leagues in other countries is, not only valuable in itself as a means 
of promoting greater international understanding, but can also 
help the cause of educational advance and the development of 
teachers’ associations in one’s own country. 


THE SEVENTH ATTEMPT 
by Michael West — 


MICHAEL WEST is a revered name among teachers of English 
in India, He has made the problem of teaching English as a 
foreign language his life work. He has spent twenty of the best 
years of his life in India where he intensively experimented on 
the best and the quickest ways of learning English as a foreign 
language. Besides numerous textbooks for foreign learners 
of English, he has published Bilingualism with Special 
Reference to Bengal, Language in Education, The New Method 
English Dictionaty and (with Dr. W. E. Wood) An Explaining 
Dictionary of Scientific and Technical Words. Dr. West devotes 
at present most of his time to writing. 

This paper presents both an account and results of the 
attempts made by the author, spread over several years, to im- 
prove the effectiveness of the oral method of teaching English 
by trying to spot and eliminate its major limitations. In the ex- 
periments that the author reports here, the teacher was given the 
role of a supervisor and the tester of learning rather than that of 
an active drillér or imparter of knowledge and skill. A 

The critical evaluation by the author of each of his experiments 

presented here along with his deductions and suggestions is of 
great interest and significance for every teacher of English who 
teaches it as a foreign language. It has important implications 
for all language teachers as well. 
Tus article tells of a series of attempts, extending over many 
years, to overcome certain difficulties in the oral method of teach- 
ing English, especially in countries outside Europe. It is a critical 
account, telling of defects as well as successes. It is published here 
in the hope that it may encourage others to pursue similar lines of 
enquiry. 

The Difficulties of the Oral Method: These difficulties are: — 

1. The burden of the work lies upon the teacher, and the 
method demands a teacher who knows English faultlessly and 
fluently. The teacher has to devise lessons for himself or follow 
the instructions of a large and complicated “Teacher's Book" 
and carry them in his head in the classroom. Such teachers are 
by no means universal. 

. 2. It is not difficult merely to understand a language, but it 
is far more difficult to put it together and use it correctly, yet 
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most of the individual pupil’s time in the Oral Method is spent 
in listening and only a very small fraction in speaking. The larger 
the class, the truer this is. 

3. Apart from some writing, the pupil cannot readily go on 
with his learning outside the classroom. The Oral Method is a 
method for the teacher of feaching a language, rather than a 
method for the pupil of learning a language. 

The fundamental idea of all these attempts (discussed below) 
was to have the teaching done by means of a book with the 
teacher acting rather as Class Master—as supervisor and tester 
of learning rather than as active driller or imparter of knowledge 
and skill, The teacher (or rather “Master’’) introduces a lesson, 
or section of it, and tests the learning of it; but the main part of 
the learning is done by the pupils practising individually or (as 
was later found to be better, where practicable) in pairs. 

The First Attempt—An Oral Course based upon the Reading : 
In this first attempt the oral work was based upon matter which 
the pupils had already learnt to read: thus the vocabulary was 
already passively understood. The work consisted of exercises 
drilling each new item (structural or content) in the section of the 
reading-book. The section was then re-told with the help of Guide 
Words, * and then freely without help. 

This scheme had the following defects: — 

1. The reading tended to get so far ahead of the Active work 
that the link was not useful but rather a nuisance as the pupil had 
to have two different reading books in use—unless, of course, the 
reading was kept back. 

2. The vocabulary was a Reading vocabulary and contained 
many items of little importance in an Active vocabulary. 

3. Too much stress was laid on Content items and too little 
on Structure. (In fact, the system worked better than it ought 
to have, because Structural items are necessarily repeated in lesson 
after lesson and so are automatically drilled, whereas many Con- 
tent items do not repeat outside the one lesson). 

As a classroom technique, however, the system worked well 
and it was found by experiment that a good class-master could 
get over 40% Individual Pupil Talking-time in a lesson. (Indivi- 
dual Pupil Talking time=Total time minus Teacher Talking-time 
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and Other Pupils’ Talking-time). In the teacher-class system 
LP.T.T. seldom exceeds 10% and is often considerably less. 


The Second Attempt—A Course based on a Minimum Adequate 
Vocabulary: It was first necessary to construct a Minimum Ade- 
quate vocabulary for Speech and Writing. The rather complicated 
procedure whereby this vocabulary (of about 1,200 words) was 
selected is described in On Learning to Speak a Foreign Language, 
and notes on methods of vocabulary selection may be found in 
General Service List of English Words (Longmans, 1953). The 
subject is too large and technical for discussion here. * 

The Problem of Form: One of the major problems of all 
writers of Oral courses is that of Form. One cannot arrange the 
matter as in a grammar: —Nouns, Verbs, Pronouns, efc. The 
work tends to “drivel on and on” without clear aims, demarca- 
tions, or landing-points. The technique of “Writing Back" was 
employed to solve this problem. An interesting Plateau lesson (a 
dialogue or description or story) was written, then re-written and 
simplified several times. 

Jt was then analysed to discover what new items (of structure 
or content) it contained. Then a lesson (Minus 1) was written to 
come in front of it working off some of these items and (usually) 
bringing in a few other items necessary for this (Minus 1) lesson. 
Then another lesson (Minus 2) was put in front of this (the Minus 
1 lesson) so as to work off more of the required vocabulary. Then, 
if necessary, a Minus 3 lesson, and so on. The idea was that the 
pupil arriving at the Plateau lesson after studying Minus 3, Minus 
2, Minus 1 lessons would be encouraged by the deceptively easy 
achievement in the Plateau. (“I can do this quite easily!”). 

Attempt 2 had the following defects: — 

1. The “Plateau lessons" were spaced too far apart and the 
preparation for each was too long. This resulted in long stretches 
of rather formless, disjointed material. 

2. The learning was by Simple Practice rather than by At- 
tempted Recall and the individual pupil could not satisfactorily 
use the book alone. 

This second point needs explanation. 

* “Teaching English under Difficult Circumstances, with Notes on the 


Construction of Textbooks’ (Longmans), contains the Minimum Ade- 
quate Vocabulary and tells how to make use of it. 
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When we speak a language we have an idea and put it into 
words; the best way of learning a language is to be presented with 
an idea and successfully recall the words required to express it, 
Reading words over and over as in learning Latin Gender Rhymes 
set prayers is not an effective method. Now suppose an ex- 
ercise consisting of a picture with questions and answers on it: 
if we put the picture and the questions on the same page of the 
textbook, the pupil sees the words when he is looking at the pic- 
ture. If the pupils work in pairs and only the questioner keeps 
his book open, the questioned cannot see the picture and the 
questioner merely reads the questions. Both Attempt 1 and At- 
tempt 2 suffered from this defect. 

We have in all speech two factors—the Idea and the Words. 
The major problem of language-teaching is How to present an 
idea without supplying the words,—without either using the pupil's 
own language (with the evils of translation) or suggesting the 
answer in the foreign language. This is especially difficult where 
(as should always be the case) the learners are both questioners 
and answerers. 


The Third Attempt—Let us call any device for giving an idea 
without suggesting its expression a ‘Prompt’. It may be a picture, 
or a set of pictures as in a Comic strip, or Guide words, or Key 
words, e.g., Sailor, Lion, Tub, Knot (suggesting sentences in The 
Tale of a Tub), or a Diagram, or Question words, e.g. a picture 
followed by Who? (5), What? (3) meaning five questions to be 
asked beginning with Who and three with What. 

A major problem was to get pictures which are capable of 
pare u ms a very small space. This problem was solved by 

out a highly simplified em of Augsberg figures 
(match-stick men, women, etc.)" m Et." 

In the third attempt we tried to devise a system whereby the 
Prompts were put on the left of the page and the Words on the 
right: after studying the words with the Prompts the learners would 
cover the words and speak from the Prompts, 

This attempt had two defects: — 

1, It was impossible to balance the pictures and the text in 
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such a way as to avoid large blank spaces on one page or the 


other, 

2. There was too much emphasis on Content items. * 

The Fourth Attempt—W was suggested to Dr. Palmer (distin- 
guished as a grammarian) that, using any or all the techniques 
evolved in Attempts 1, 2 and 3, he should construct a set of text- 
books giving the proper emphasis to Structural items in which 
the previous books had been defective, 

These books proved more satisfactory from the grammatical 
point of view than in respect of textbook technique. Their chief 
fault was that the pictures and the text were mixed and there 
were even in some cases words and sentences which were actually 
printed on the pictures, thus preventing learning by recall and 
the use of the book by an individual learner. As in Attempt 2, 
some of the units were very large, representing hours of work 
without a break, Moreover the course was somewhat formless 
especially in the early stages; and the later years were open to 
the criticism mentioned below. 

The Fifth Attempt—This attempt was suggested by a remark 
made by Professor Firth: “Language is a form of behaviour". 
Language is spoken by someone to someone and he answers and 
this takes place in a certain situation which provokes it, The 
same idea underlies Professor Findlay’s work, 

In the four previous attempts there had been a lot of re-telling 
or rather unrealistic questioning: “Is this my hand?" ete., which 
could bear no relation to any real situation." In this attempt’ 
we selected a class of adults in a Night School, As they already 
knew a good deal of English, the Content Items were a minor 
problem: the emphasis was on Structure, Thé main idea was to 
find a situation" which embodied a Structural or other item 
and to supply a dialogue which could be practised in pairs and 
recalled with the help of Guide words, There were also exer. 
cises on minor points of idiom which arose in the course of the 
dialogue. The teacher introduced the dialogue, ensuring under- 
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standing and correct pronunciation. After that the class practised, 
while the teacher devoted himself to individual testing and 
correction. 

It was found that the dialogues had to be very short: not more 
than eight exchanges, that those based on Grammar and Em- 
phasis Scales (Rather nice—Delightful, etc.) or those items (such 
as Polite forms and Delay words) which lie between grammar and 
vocabulary were most successful. Lessons which demonstrated 
vocabulary (e.g. varieties of meaning of a word) were failures. 
Guide words helped only the weaker pupils in this very mixed 
class. “Read and look up" (Never speak while looking at the 
book) was an effective method of learning. 

This experiment was valuable in two ways: 

1. It yielded a satisfactory Form of Lesson with a high pro- 
portion of Pupil-Practice time. 

(i) The Teacher introduces the new lesson, meaning and pro- 

nunciation :: Class; chorus for pronunciation. 

(i) The Teacher goes round testing weaker pupils’ pronun- 
ciation of the new lesson; then testing sample students in 
the old lesson :: Class: study—and practising new lesson. 

(ii) (Last quarter of the lesson. The Teacher drills any spe- 
cial points of grammar, usage, or pronunciation) :: the 
Class responds. 

After the end of the experiment I was approached by the stu- 
dents with a prayer to continue because their new teacher “talks 
so much that we never get a chance of practising.” 

2. It offered a solution of the problem which always arises in 
the later stages of an oral course. It is noticeable that in almost 
all Oral Courses the work in the first two years proceeds accord: 
ing to a fairly standard pattern, building up a set of essential 
Structures with the help of pictures, short passages, questions and 
answers about the immediate environment—classroom, home, 
town, etc. After that the course very often collapses into random 
anecdotes or literary snippets which have no obvious principle 
of selection but resemble rather "intensive study of a textbook” 
(as in the Classical Method.). 

The method evolved in Attempt 5 bridges the gap between mere 
Speaking of a language and Language as a form of behaviour. 
Structural drills, however ingeniously devised, are always some- 
What artificial and unrealistic forms of utterance, whereas con- 
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versation involves the clichés of politeness, the verbal replacement 
of ‘Um’ and ‘Er’, exclamations and the conveying of just the right 
degree of emotion. 

In the Sixth Attempt we tried to introduce Language as a form 
of behaviour much earlier. 

The Sixth Attempt—Language as a Form of Behaviour: This 
course was intended for young, adult or adolescent beginners. The 
duologues (as in Attempt 5) were begun in Lesson 7 “I want 
to learn English"; the next was in Lesson 10 “In a Café"; 12 
"Shopping"; 14 “The Bag-Snatcher"; than a gap to 19 “Asking 
the Way"; 24 “After the Party"; 33 “Dinner at Antoine's"; 34, 
35, 36, . . . 40, 41, 42, . . . 45, .. . 47, 48. . . From 52 onwards 
every lesson contained a duologue. All were under ten ex- 
changes, usually eight, and all not mere exchanges of talk, but 
situational dialogues. Every duologue illustrated in a behaviour- 
ist manner some specific point of structure or grammar, e.g., “In 
a Café" (Some/Any) “After the Party" (Mine/Yours/Hers); 
"Dinner at Antoine's" (Would you like?). These duologues, or 
rather Playlets were fairly satisfactory, but the course was not 
and was scrapped. 

It was formless. It consisted of stretches of exercises (Question 
and answer, Picture-question, Do and say, Poems, etc.) with the 
Playlets at intervals. It was indeed no more formless than most 
published Oral courses. But form is essentially necessary. The 
class must know every day what comes next and the obvious 
form for a lesson is 

(i) Content words (those needed in Step 3): picture-+word 
wherever possible. 

Gi) Drill of a structure: The teacher drills the class, the drill 
being set out in the form of a Condensed Question and 
Answer Substitute exercise. 

(iii) The Playlet. 

The Seventh Attempt: This is a recasting of the Sixth attempt, 
every lesson being in the above form, and (after two phonetic les- 
sons) the playlets start in Lesson 3 and continue throughout. 

The sixth attempt suffered from the intrusion of Content-chains 
(as do most published courses). We believe that the function 
of a course should be to impart the Essential Structures and the 
Behaviour Pattern of the language using just such content words 
as are demanded by the situations in so doing. When we learn 
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a language in the natural circumstances of the country in which 
it is spoken we do not acquire complete catenas (chains). The 
numbers, months, measures, colours, parts of the body and of 
clothing, etc., etc., are picked up haphazard as they enter into 
situations. Hence in Attempt 7 we listed the chains at the end 
of the book, to be learnt as such—and as needed. A lesson on 
the Seasons, Clothes, Parts of the Body is inevitably unrealistic. 
Some of these words might enter into a Situation (Farmers com- 
plaining, Buying clothes, Visit to the doctor or Street accident); 
but not a complete chain. This course was evolved as an exercise 
in the study, to see if it could be done, but not for publication. 

Summary: We believe: 

(1) that a language should be learnt with the help of a teacher 
—not taught by continuous oral drill by a teacher. The over- 
active teacher is the worst enemy of language-learning. 

(2) that the spoken language does not consist of words, or sen- 
tences or of mere grammar: it is a form of behaviour and is 
learnt most easily and effectively as such—in situations with in- 
tonation, emotive and behaviour-clichés which belong to them. 

This method of learning depends on the provision of a suit- 
able textbook, and the training of the teacher to be guide and 
helper rather than active instructor. The teacher introduces the 
lesson and checks that it has been well and truly acquired. In 
between these two functions his duty is individual help and 
guidance. 


TEACHING OF ENGLISH AS A FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


by E. A, Hill 


Proressor E. A. HILL, who has contributed this paper, is at pre- 
sent the Chief Education Officer of the British Council, in India. 
He has long and rich experience spread over the last two decades 
in the field of the teaching of English as a foreign language in 
different countries. 

Professor Hill has been teaching English as a foreign language 
since 1939 and training teachers since 1946. He spent five years 
in Indonesia as a Professor of English Language and Head of the 
Department of English in the University of Indonesia. He is the 
author and co-author of numerous books and articles on the 
teaching of English as a foreign language and on linguistics in 
general and phonology in particular. 


In this paper, Professor Hill presents an objective centred ap- 
proach to the teaching and testing of English as a foreign langu- 
age in India. He rightly stresses the point that before one 
starts teaching English, one should be crystal clear about one's 
specific objectives of teaching English, as the trinity in teaching the 
syllabus, teaching methods and testing primarily depends on the 
objectives and get their directions from them. He also suggests 
that before the teaching of English as a foreign language com- 
mences, decisions should be taken by the appropriate authorities 
and intelligently grasped by the teachers of English on the sort 
of English our students are desired to understand, speak, read, 
write and translate and also on the level of student attainment at 
the S.S.C. Examination. The author cautions that vagueness 
about any of these questions would lead to confused teaching, 
confused examining and frustrated teachers and students. 

In the section on Examination, the author makes useful and 
practical suggestions for testing skills in understanding spoken 
English, speaking English, reading English with speed and com- 
prehension, writing English and translating from and into Eng- 
lish. He offers useful suggestions on the best and the quickest 
ways to develop these five major skills in students. His warning 
against divorcing language teaching from life and rushing through 
a prescribed ‘text’ is timely. 


AIMS 
BEFORE we start teaching any subject, we should state our aims 
clearly: What are we trying to achieve by teaching this subject? 
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What do we expect the students to learn from our teaching? What 
do we want them to have at the end of our course which they do 
not have now? 

School subjects can be divided into two main types: those in 
which we aim to teach the children how to do something; and 
those in which we aim to give them information about something. 
The first type of subject is a ‘skill-subject?: we try to teach the 
students a skill—a new set of habits which will enable them to do 
something new. Carpentry is an example of a skill-subject. So 
is embroidery. 


The second type of subject is an ‘information-subject’: we help. 


the children to collect together a mass of facts about some field 
of knowledge. History and geography are examples of inform- 
ation-subjects. 

In teaching English, there are five skills one can give the stu- 
dents, and one field which is an information field. The five skills 
are Q the ability to understand spoken English; (ii) the ability to 
speak English in a way that others can understand; (iii) the ability 
to read English rapidly and understand it; (iv) the ability to write 
English which other people can understand; and (v) the ability to 
translate from and into English. One might add a sixth (minor) 
Skill, the ability to read aloud well (i.e. to convert impressions 
which come in through the eyes into movements of our tongue, 
lips, etc.); but as this skill has very limited value in the modern 
world, I omit it here. 

The information field I mentioned at the beginning of the pre- 
ceding paragraph is that of grammar: if one wants to give the 
students information about the ways in which the English langu- 
age is constructed, one is not teaching a skill, like driving a car, 
but a mass of facts, like history. 

So before we start teaching we should be clear about our aims: 
Do we want our students to be able to understand spoken English 
when they finish their Secondary School course? Do we want 
them to be able to speak it intelligibly? Do we want them to be 
able to read it with understanding? Do we want them to be able 
to write it comprehensibly? Do we want them to be able to trans- 
late from and/or into it? Do we want them to have a stock of 
information about the structure of the language—its sound-system, 
the ways in which it builds up words (morphology), the ways 
in which it builds up sentences from words (syntax), and so on? 
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Perhaps we want our boys and girls to learn only two or three 
or four of these things; or perhaps we want them to learn all 
the five skills, but not the information about the language; or 
perhaps we want them to learn all five skills plus the inform- 
ation. Before we start teaching, we must be quite clear about 
our objectives. In most places, of course, the educational autho- 
rities will decide, but we, as teachers, should be able to show 
an intelligent interest in their decisions. 

The next step is to decide what sort of English we want our 
students to understand, speak, read, write, and translate. For 
instance, if we want them to understand spoken English, do we 
want them to understand only the English spoken by their teacher 
and by other people in their town or village? Or do we want 
them also to be able to understand English spoken by people from 
other parts of India? Or do we want them to be able to under- 
stand Japanese people, and Brazilians, and Americans, and Rus- 
sians, and other people from outside India, when these people 
speak English in an internationally intelligible way? 

Similarly, if we want our students to speak English, do we 
want them to speak in such a way that they could make them- 
selves understood anywhere in India; or anywhere in the world; 
or what? 

Another question we have to decide, is what level we shall ex- 
pect from the student if he is to pass his School Leaving Certi- 
ficate examination. Let us take, for example, the reading skill 
(number (iii) above): will we expect a student to be able to read 
simplified English; or unsimplified contemporary English; or 
Dickens and Thackeray; or Shakespeare; or Chaucer; or what? 

Vagueness about any of the questions raised in the preceding 
patagraphs of this paper leads to confused teaching, confused 
examining, and frustrated teachers and students. We have to say 
quite clearly: in our Secondary School English course we wish 
to give the students such and such skills (and, if we wish, such 
and such information); the level of attainment we shall expect 
in each skill is such and such (e.g. command of a 2,500 word 
vocabulary, 250 grammatical structures, x idiomatic expressions, 
and so on; or, perhaps, ability to read 20th Century non-technical 
literature; or whatever it may be). The aims should be laid 
down in considerable detail, so that nobody can say, ‘Oh, I didn’t 
know that that was what they wanted!’ 
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EXAMINATIONS 


After (or, in fact, while) deciding on aims, one must work out 
ways of finding out whether the aims have been achieved. I say 
‘while’, because it is not much use including something as an aim 
if we have no way of testing whether it has been achieved or not. 
For instance, we may say, ‘One of our aims is Skill (ii)—the abi- 
lity to speak intelligibly’. But unless we have some way of find- 
ing out which students have achieved this aim and which have 
not, when they come up for their School Leaving Certificate ex- 
amination, we might just as well omit it from our list of aims: 
both teachers and students do what the examinations force them 
to do; and if a particular skill is not examined, they will naturally 
not teach it—or if the timetable forces them to teach it, they will 
pay very little attention to it. 


The examiner has enormous power for good or bad in the 
present examination system in India (and, for that matter, in most 
countries in the world), Teachers and students dance to the tune 
that he plays. So it is of vital importance that the types of test 
used in the examinations should really test what the educational 
authorities want to find out; and that they should really pass those 
candidates who have the skills required—up to the level required 
and that they should really fail those who have not. An examin- 
ation which claims to test a student’s skill in writing correct Eng- 
lish (number (iv) above), but which consists of questions on gram- 
matical theory, pieces for translation, and an essay question, the 
answer to which can be crammed up in advance and repeated 
parrot-fashion in the examination, is a bad examination. It is 
as if one were to claim that one was examining students in 
biology, and then give them questions dealing with physics. 

How can we test our Skill (i) (understanding spoken English)? 
We can do it by giving ear-training tests (tests which find out 
whether a student can hear the difference between crucial pairs of 
sounds, e.g. the s sound in see and the sh sound in she). Tests 
of this kind can be administered quickly and effectively to whole 
groups of candidates at a time. Secondly, we can give a repro- 
duction test, which consists of reading a passage aloud to the 
students twice, and then getting them to write down as much of 
it as they can, using their own words if they want to. The pass- 
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age should be written within the vocabulary and structures laid 
down for that level. 

Skill (ii) can be tested by conversation, i.e. by taking one candi- 
date at a time and getting him to speak (one can ask questions 
such as, ‘If 1 was a stranger in this town, how would you tell me 
how to get to the General Post Office?’). This, however, takes 
a lot of time, so it may not be practicable. There are pencil-and- 
paper tests which give the examiner a good idea of the sounds 
which students confuse when speaking. These can be admin- 
istered to large groups at a time, and are easy to correct and score. 
Furthermore, ability to hear a particular sound-difference, and 
ability to make the same sound-difference have been found, by 
experiment, to be very closely connected, so that an ear-training 
test is simultaneously a good speech-training test. 

The skill of reading rapidly for comprehension (number (iii) ) 
can best be tested by giving the students a passage to read and 
then getting them to answer written. questions about it. These 
questions can either be objective-type (in which the students have 
to choose between alternative answers which are given); or essay- 
type, in which the students have to write the answers out them- 
selves, using only the information contained in the passage, but 
writing it in their own words as far as possible. 

Skill number (iv) can best be tested, I think, by a combination 
of essay-type and objective-type tests. The latter can cover a 
wide range in a short time, and find out whether the students have 
a command of the vocabulary and structures which they are sup- 
posed to have learnt. The essay-type test, on the other hand, 
finds out whether they can collect ideas, arrange them in a proper 
order, and present them in reasonably good English, in legible 
handwriting. To avoid the cramming up of answers to essay- 
type tests, one can use pictures (the students are given a series 
of pictures which tell a story, and are asked to write the story 
which the pictures tell); or they can be given a rather detailed 
skeleton of what they are to write, so that they are forced to do 
what the examiner wants them to do, instead of just repeating back 
something they have learnt by heart. 

The translation skill (number (v) ) should, of course, be tested 
by translation tests. Here again, only those words, structures, 
idioms, etc. which the students are expected to know at this stage 
should be included in the translation tests, otherwise the test is 
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merely a gamble, in which those students who have been lucky 
enough to learn the abstruse words chosen by the examiner are suc- 
cessful, while those who have not fail, even though they may 
know a large number of other words and structures very well. 

I am myself convinced that translation is not a good test either 
of Skill (iii) or of Skill (iv). I have known people who were 
bilingual in English and another language, but were bad trans- 
lators from one to another. Their translations did not show the 
fact that they could understand the language from which they 
were translating perfectly well; nor the fact that they were per- 
fectly competent at writing in the language into which they were 
translating. Translation is a skill of its own, and a translation 
test shows only whether a person is a skilled translator or not. 

I am also convinced that a test on theoretical grammar is not a 
test of any of the five skills. A student may be able to recite all 
the grammatical rules and exceptions, and yet he may write essays 
which are full of grammatical mistakes; and similarly a student , 
may haye a good command of the skills without knowing any of 
the theoretical rules, A theoretical grammar test is therefore 
purely a test of information: if we want to find out whether a 
student knows the theory of the structure of English, we can ask 
him questions about subjects and predicates, gerunds, participles 
and the rest; but we should not think that we are finding out any- 
thing about his ability to use English. 


METHODS OF TEACHING 

Once we are clear about our aims and about the ways in which 
we shall test whether these have been achieved or not, the way is 
clear to preparing the students for the examinations. At this 
Stage, we have to find the best and quickest ways to give the 
students what they need to pass the examinations, These will at 
the same time be the quickest ways to give them what our aims 
say they should get. 

If we want to teach them to understand spoken English, we 
must train their ears to detect the differences between crucial 
sounds, so that, for instance, they do not confuse cart, cot, court, 
curt, and coat. If we want them to understand English from 
other parts of India, or English from outside India, we must 
a Dee records, or tapes, or the radio, or a combination 
o i 
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"If we want to include Skill (ii), we must train the pupils to pro- 
nounce the crucial sounds intelligibly (we need not—and cannot 
—teach a big class to pronounce them perfectly). We must not 
forget essentials of stress, rhythm and intonation, 
— For the reading skill, we must give students practice in reading 
mpidly for comprehension—starting with very simple passages 
nd very easy questions in the early stages, and gradually pro- 
sing to more difficult passages and questions. Speed and ac- 
cy of comprehension should be emphasised. Passages which 
beyond the students’ comprehension should be rigidly avoided: 
aim is to train students to understand rapidly, not to teach 
them how to work out a puzzle. They cannot learn the skill of 
Tapid reading for comprehension by practice in slow reading to 
decipher an acrostic. 
- For the writing skill, they should be given objective-type tests 
And graduated composition work, starting from copying from the 
lextbook in the early stages, and then moving on, through copy- 
hg from substitution tables; simple picture compositions, pre- 
d in class; more difficult picture compositions—at first pre- 
pared in class, and in the later stages not prepared in this way; 
tO composition on a skeleton, first prepared and then unprepared. 
lle teacher should not move on from one stage to the next until 
Students are ready for it: nothing is more disastrous than, 
instance, starting free composition before the students are 
y for it; all it will mean is that they will hand in compositions 
of mistakes week after week. This gives the teacher an in- 
lolerable burden of corrections, and does no good to the students, 
nce every time they write something wrong, that thing becomes 
firmly fixed in their memories, and the later correction by 
teacher does not make a strong enough impression on their 
Imories to remove the wrong thing that has become fixed there, 
These skills must, of course, be practised on real langu- 
age. This has to be taught, step by step, in a systematic, graded 
Manner. Fach new word and structure should, at least in the 
farly stages, first be introduced orally by the teacher, in situations 
Which will make its use in real life clear, The teacher should 
Peat the new word or structure often enough, in real situations. 
O give the students a chance to assimilate it. Then he should 
et them to practice it orally, again relating it the whole time 
© the situations in which it is natural. Language divorced from 
- M. 11 
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life is dead, boring and useless for practical purposes; and unless 
something is repeated a sufficient number of times, it cannot, of 
course, be fixed in the memory. Rushing through a ‘text’ in 
order to finish it by the end of the year is a useless activity: the 
students get only a smattering of what is in it. 

After the students have learnt a word or structure orally, it is 
introduced in reading passages, and then used in composition 
work (in the later stages, it is quite possible to introduce new 
words and structures in reading pieces, provided they are repeat- 
ed often enough, and presented in contexts that make their uses 
clear). 

CONCLUSION 

In this very brief outline, I have devoted most of my space to 
aims and examinations, since these dictate methods. The aims 
suggested, and the types of examination proposed have the pur- 
pose of equipping students to use English profitably after they 
leave school. If they go to a University, they will, for many 
years to come, have to read textbooks in English (one cannot 
translate all the necessary textbooks for a University in a few 
years, nor even in ten or fifteen years). In many Universities 
they will also, for some time to come, have to follow lectures 
given in English. They may have to write examination answers 
in English, and/or talk in seminars in English. All these things 
are provided for in the aims and examinations I have suggested. 

If the students do not go to the University, it will help them to 
get better jobs if they have a working knowledge of English: 
whether they go into an office, or become teachers, or enter any 
number of other professions with chances of promotion, an ability 
to use English (not an ability to read aloud, or to cram up essay 
answers, or to detect subjects and predicates) will be worth money 
to them. This, again, is catered for in the aims and the exami- 
nations I suggest. 
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TEACHING OF MODERN EUROPEAN LANGUAGES IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS IN U.S.A. 


by Theodore Anderson 


Dr. THEODORE ANDERSON, the author of Teaching of Modern 
European Languages in Secondary Schools of the United 
States is a Professor of Romance (European Languages) 
at the University of Texas in the United States of America. Since 
1937, he has been teaching Romance Languages in American 
Universities, and has been associated in varying capacities with 
the foreign language programme in his country. He was the Head 
of the Western European Section, Division of Cultural Co-opera- 
tion, Department of State, Washington, D.C. (1945), Educational 
Adviser, Office of International Educational Exchange, Depart- 
ment of State (1945-46), Associate Director and Associate Secre- 
tary of the Foreign Language Programme in U.S.A, (1955-56) and 
its Director in 1956-57. Dr. Anderson was also the Director of 
Language Development Institute at the University of Texas. He 
ably directed the UNESCO Seminar on the Teaching of Languages 
for World Understanding in August 1953. y 

Dr. Anderson is a writer and co-writer of several books in- 
cluding the two wellknown books The Teaching of Foreign Langu- 
ages in the Elementary School (1953) and The Teaching of Mo- 
dern Languages (1955). ? 

The author begins his paper by referring to the present posi- 
tion in the teaching of Modern Foreign Languages in the Com- 
prehensive Secondary School in the United States, which, accord- 
ing to many who are competent to judge is far from satisfactory. ` 
This position has been greatly rectified under the National De- 
fense Education Act of 1958. The author refers to the useful 
work done by the Language Department Section of the US 
Office of Education in better equipping and enlightening the 
teacher of modern foreign languages. A great leeway has been 
made recently in improving the process of recruiting, training and 
licensing teachers for teaching modern foreign languages in the 
American Secondary School. 

The author refers to the “New Key’ in the teaching of 
languages which emphasizes ‘hearing and speaking’ in the initial 
stages leading to direct communication with native speakers of 
the language and the ultimate aim of better understanding of their 
culture. The spoken language learned by observation of native 
speakers through the agencies of movies and the imitation of their 
way of speaking through tape recorders and gramophone discs are 
important trends in the recent foreign languages teaching in U.S.A. 
That ear-training of an extended period without the use of books 
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is a very significant feature of teaching foreign languages is being 
amply demonstrated and proved by teachers of foreign languages 
in United States. 


Tue year 1960 finds us in transition or, rather, at the beginning 
of a period of reform. “All indications point to a renaissance of 
language teaching and language learning in our secondary 
Schools." The American public, whose conscience must be 
touched before any educational reform is possible, is at long last 
aware of our linguistic shortcomings. The teaching of modern 
languages, like many other aspects of American education, has 
been severely criticized. James B. Conant, former President of 
Harvard University and former Ambassador to the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, who has completed a two-year study of the 
American high schoool says, “Almost without exception, I found 
a deplorable state of affairs in regard to foreign languages." 1 
have elsewhere tried to summarize the views of many language 
teachers in the following statement: “The present state of modern 
foreign language instruction in the U.S. can best be characterized 
by observing simply that if we were to set out to organize our 
teaching as INEFFICIENTLY as possible we would invent a system 
very much like the one which persists in most of our schools and 
colleges." The truth is that World War II caught us completely 
unprepared linguistically, requiring that we mount a remedial pro- 
gram at a cost of some $40 million. A study commission under 
the chairmanship of Henry Wriston, former President of Brown 
University, has focussed attention on the linguistic deficiencies of 
our Foreign Service officers, 50% of whom do not have a useful 
knowledge of even the most common European languages, French, 
German, or Spanish. A current best-seller, The Ugly American 
has done much to popularize the realization of our language de- 
ficiencies, and it has become fashionable to contrast us in this 
regard with the Russians, to the advantage of the latter. 

Long before it became so popular to denounce our teaching of 
languages, the Modern Language Association of America express- 


2 Modern Foreign Languages in the Comprehensive Secondary 
School," a preprint from the BULLETIN of the National Association 
z of Secondary-School Principals, June 1, 1959, p, 4. 
The American High School Today, New York, McGraw-Hill Book 
re Company, Inc., 1959, p. 69. 
‘Keying Foreign Language Instruction to the National Interest”, in 
The Educational Forum, March 1959, p. 277. 
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ed its concern by making a six-year study of the situation with the 
support of two successive grants by the Rockefeller Foundation 
and suggested needed reforms. Scholars and practical people are 
often contrasted, but it was one of our leading humanists, William 
R. Parker, the 1959 President of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion and for ten years its Executive Secretary, who best expressed, 
in his book The National Interest and Foreign Languages the 
practical need we have of languages in today’s world. It was in 
fact this book and the careful assembling by the Modern Langu- 
age Association of information concerning the teaching of modern 
foreign languages which led to needed legislation. 

The passage of the National Defense Education Act of 1958 in 
August and its signing by President Eisenhower on September 2 
signalled a new era in language teaching and learning in the United 
States. After more than a decade of mounting dissatisfaction with 
language teaching this new law put at the disposal of educators 
the means of undertaking the active reform so badly needed. The 
main features of the language improvement program which are 
made possible by the Act are: 

(i) scholarships and fellowships for future language teachers and 
scholars; i 

(ii) university institutes for the training and retraining of ele- 
mentary and secondary school teachers in the use of modern 
methods; 

(iii) university centers for the study of less usual but strategic 
languages such as Arabic, Chinese, and Hindi; 

(iv) encouragement of language laboratories through grants to 
State departments of education; 

(v) the subsidizing of state co-ordinators of foreign languages; 
and Li 

(vi) an extensive program in research and experimentation. 

The provisions of this Act are administered by the U.S. Office 
of Education, which in less than two years' time has expanded 
its language staff from two to more than two hundred. Besides 
Serving as a clearing-house of information and co-ordinating re- 
Search, institutes, and centers, the Language Development Section 
of the U.S. Office of Education publishes bulletins and other docu- 
ments of use to language teachers. Particularly worthy of men- 
tion are the following; Bulletin 1958, No. 16, Modern Foreign 
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Languages in the High School, edited by Marjorie C. Johnston, 
issued by the U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. ($1.00), which is particularly valuable in defining the chang- 
ing character of our language teaching in the high schools; Bul- 
letin 1959, No. 3, Foreign Language Laboratories in Colleges and 
Schools, by Marjorie C. Johnston and Catherine C. Seeley, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, ($.35); Circular No. 509, September 
1957 (Revised 1959), Useful References for Teachers of Foreign 
Languages, by Marjorie C. Johnston; Circular No. 495, Revised, 
June 1959, References on Foreign Languages in the Elementary 
School, by Marjorie C. Johnston and Io Remer; Circular No. 583, 
June 1959, Modern Foreign Languages in the Secondary Schools : 
Prereading Instruction, by Patricia O'Connor, one of the best ex- 
positions of actual methods of teaching with emphasis on pattern 
drills, 

One of the largest recipients of grants-in-aid of research is the 
Modern Language Association of America, which has established 
a Foreign Language Program Research Center under the direc- 
tion of Donald D. Walsh at 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, New 
York, for the gathering of important information and the co- 
ordination of various research projects. One of the most important 
of these is the development of a series of tests to measure as ob- 
jectively as possible the proficiency of secondary school teachers 
of modern foreign languages. It is hoped that by this means the 
whole process of recruiting, training, and licensing teachers may 
be greatly improved in each of the seven areas of competence de- 
fined by the Modern Language Association and first published in 
PMLA, Volume LXX, No. 4, Part II, (September 1955) pp. 46-49 
and since republished many times. 

The National Association of Secondary-School Principals, a de- 
partment of the National Education Association, chose as the 
major project for 1958-59 of its Committee on Curriculum Plann- 
ing and Development, the subject of “Modern Foreign Languages 
in the Comprehensive Secondary School" This very important 
up-to-date report provides principals with badly needed help and 
advice in the organization of effective language teaching. 

Individual states are also taking vigorous action. At least 
four—Connecticut, New Hampshire, Illinois, and Texas—have 
studied the language situation. and published reports. Most of 
the states have now appointed language consultants, are provid- 
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ing new services for language teachers, and have made availabie 
funds for introducing language laboratories in many high schools. 

In addition to this organized activity many individuals are of 
course making important contributions, especially in the form of 
publications. Especially worthy of note are a new book on 
Language and Language Learning : Theory and Practice by Pro- 
fessor Nelson Brooks of Yale University, to be published shortly 
by Harcourt, Brace and Company, in New York. Professor Brooks 
is a language teacher with long experience in secondary schools 
and college teaching, and gifted with an incisive style. Another 
important book is written not by a language teacher but by an 
anthropologist, Edward T. Hall. The Silent Language, published 
in 1959 by Doubleday, New York, considers language as behavior 
and provides language teachers with a point of view which for 
many of them is new. 

This ferment in languages is something new in American edu- 
cation, What is new also is the kind of language teaching being 
done. To describe it, the term “new key,” coined by the present 
Executive Secretary of the Modern Language Association of 
America, George Winchester Stone, Jr., has been widely used.' 
Teaching in the new key emphasizes hearing and speaking in the 
initial stages leading to direct communication with native speakers 
of the language and the ultimate aim of better understanding their 
culture. 7 

To understand the new trends in modern language teaching in 
the United States today, let us make an imaginative visit to the 
classroom. What conception do teachers have of language and of 
the basic psychology of language learning? What are their ob- 
jectives and methods? What are the preliminary results of the 
new procedures and the prospects for the future? 

Thanks to the work of anthropologists like Clyde Kluckhohn 
(Mirror for Man) and Edward T. Hall and linguistic scientists like 
Charles C. Fries and Henry Lee Smith, Jr., among many, language 
teachers are coming to understand that language is primarily 
speech, not writing, and that as communication it is an essential 
part of human behavior, As a result, the language teacher is 
Stressing the spoken language, learned by observation (movies) 
and imitation of native speakers (tapes, dises). 


i OT OF panve eE I 0 ooo E 
' (See my Languages in the New Key, PMLA, Vol. LXXI, No. 2, 
April 1957, pp. 49-55.) 
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Collaboration between language teachers and psychologists has 
not yet proceeded far, but much can be learned concerning the 
nature of language learning by-watching how children learn their 
own mother tongue. Readers will remember the charming pass- 
age in Francois Gouin's Art of Teaching and Studying Languages 
(New York, Scribners, 1892), in which the author describes what 
a revelation it was for him to observe his three-year old nephew 
learn a whole new vocabulary having to do with a mill. Teachers 
in the classroom are following the order of learning used by 
children, namely, hearing, understanding, speaking, reading. and 
last of all grammar. 

In the words of the NASSP study, Modern Foreign Languages 
in the Comprehensive Secondary School, “a chief purpose of 
studying a modern foreign language is for mastery of the language 
as a medium of communication. ... It aims to give the student 
direct experience with language as a means of communication, its 
outcomes are the ability to understand standard spoken language 
on subjects within the student's experience, to speak within the 
same limits, to read without translation, and to write what can 
be spoken...with grammar learned through mastery of speech 
patterns." In addition to the intellectual value to the individual, 
language learning aims at direct communication with native speak- 
ers of other languages and, hopefully, an understanding of their 
culture and way of life. A 

The modern teacher of languages tries of course to give his 
students as vivid an understanding as he can of the nature of 
language and language learning and of these various objectives. 
Many teachers have found uséful for this purpose a tape record- 
ing prepared by anthropologists Walter Goldschmidt and Harry 
Hoijer of the University of California, Los Angeles, called “A 
Word in Your Ear.” 

What then are the best methods for achieving the desired ob- 
jectives? First, teachers are coming to believe in the necessity of 
a rather extended period of ear-training without the use of books 
or print in any form, In the Language Development Institutes 
last summer this method was used in the demonstration teaching 
and gave universally good results. Special materials were deve- 
loped by a committee headed by Miss Mary P. Thompson, Direc- 


: This tape, available for $8.00 is distributed by the National Associa- 
tion of Educational Broadcasters, 14 Gregory Hall, Urbana, Illinois. 
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tor of Curriculum and Instruction, Glastonbury Public Schools, 
Glastonbury, Connecticut, on contract from the U.S. Office of 
Education. The Office of Education has made single copies of 
these so-called .“‘Glastonbury Materials," available to teachers in 
French, German, Russian, and Spanish with permission to re- 
produce. 

James H. Grewn (See “Another Experiment," The French Re- 
view, October 1956, pp. 41-47) is one of the most enthusiastic 
practitioners of the bookless approach, which he uses for an entire 
academic year. The advocates of this approach cite two advant- 
ages: (1) the absence of writing forces the learner to depend en- 
tirely on his ear for meaning. Learning to understand meaning 
through the eye is, they say, like learning the touch system on the 
typewriter by watching the keys; (2) students seeing foreign words 
represented by familiar letters will find it difficult to resist the 
temptation of giving to the foreign words the phonetic values of 
their own language. 

The bookless approach was demonstrated in the 1959 Univer- 
sity of Texas Summer Institute in Foreign Languages. As a result 
most of the 78 teachers who attended the Institute are experiment- 
ing with this same approach in their high school classes this year. 
One enthusiastic teacher writes “It works, it works! It really 
works! How I wish you could hear some of my first-year Spanish 
Students after four weeks of drill on the Glastonbury materials. 
They amaze me.... It is an open secret that I, like many of my 
colleagues, took a rather dim view of the aural-oral method—at 
first, anyway—but felt that the only thing to do was to give it a 
fair trial.” The same teacher concludes by saying that her new 
experience is one of the most wonderful things that has ever hap- 
pened to her. 

It is of course not enough just to introduce materials orally. 
They must be graded and practiced properly. This concept of 
graded structures is another contribution of linguistic scientists and 
is gradually finding its way into more and more books on the 
teaching of modern foreign languages. An excellent example is 
the recent book on The teaching of English as a foreign language 
(Structural approach), by T. K. N. Menon and M. S. Patel, 
Baroda, Acharya Book Depot, 1957, which describes the modern 
Concepts of language teaching and which lists in an appendix 
Some 275 structures which are basic to English. ^ 
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Next after the so-called bookless approach the most important 
technique to be found in the modern language classroom is the 
so-called pattern drill. Various possible forms of pattern drill 

. and classroom procedure are described in detail by Dr. Patricia 
O'Connor in Modern foreign languages in the secondary school: 
prereading instruction, Circular 583, June 1959, Office of Educa- 
tion, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington 25, D.C. The importance of this kind of approach 
is that grammar is no longer learned by rule but by induction. 
Practice with a given structure has to be continued long enough 
for the pattern to be thoroughly understood and firmly established 
as a habit. Grammar is, by this system, not neglected, as many 
think, but rather more thoroughly learned than usually is possible 
by the traditional prescriptive approach. 

What are the prospects for the future? As we have noted, 
teachers are generally enthusiastic about the "new key," and 
language classes are much more popular with students when the 
objectives of understanding and speaking are stressed. Enrolments 
are mounting, languages are being studied for longer periods of 
time, (See Foreign Language, erades 7-12, Curriculum Bulletin 
Series, No. V (Tentative), Hartford, Conn., State Department of 
Education, September 1958) standards of achievement are gene- 
rally being raised, the public is recognizing the need of more and 
better speakers of other languages, and Congress seems bent on 
achieving much higher standards in our foreign service. Taking 
advantage of this new interest and enthusiasm, the U.S. Office of 
Education, the Modern Language Association of America, and 
other national, state, and local groups, are working hard to de- 
velop materials, methods, and tests, as well as research and ex- 
perimentation in order to strengthen further the teaching of mo- 
dern foreign languages. In general, the outlook for the teaching 
of European languages in the secondary schools of the United 
States is as favorable as it has been for many a decade. 


RECENT TRENDS IN THE TEACHING OF MODERN 
INDIAN LANGUAGES 


by D. M. Desai 


Dr. D. M. Desar, the author of Recent Trends in the Teaching 
of Modern Indian Languages who is at present Reader in Educa- 
tional Administration in the Faculty of Education and Psychology 
of the Baroda University, has a record of rich experience and 
achievements. He has been a Headmaster in one of the leading 
high schools in the Bombay city and later an Associate Professor 
in the Indian Institute of Education, Bombay. When the Ministry 
of Education of the Government of India sanctioned Extension 
Departments in some of the leading teacher education centres in 
the country, Dr. Desai joined the Faculty of Education and Psy- 
chology as the Assistant Co-ordinator of Extension Programmes. 
On the recommendation of the Association of Training Colleges 
in India, he was later deputed by the Government of India to the 
U.S.A. to study the recent trends in evaluation and examination. 
On his return, the Government of India utilised his services as 
an Evaluation Officer attached to the Directorate of Extension 
Programmes for Secondary Education. 


Dr. Desai here makes a strong plea for effective measures to 
reorient the teaching of Indian Languages in our schools with a 
view to developing in the pupil those language skills which are 
essential for effective citizenship and for leading a fuller and richer 
individual life. The author enumerates the important objectives 
of teaching modern Indian Languages which should determine the 
construction of curriculum in languages and shows how these ob- 
jectives by and large are neglected in our schools. It is impera- 
tive that the important objectives are translated in terms of be- 
havioural changes. The behavioural analysis of objectives would 
have the further advantage of pin-pointing the focal points of 
learning experiences, Dr. Desai illustrates this well known. proa 
cess in the context of the teaching of modern Indian Languages 
with which evaluation experts are familiar. The paper concludes 
with valuable suggestions for developing learning experiences for 
the attainment of some of the important objectives of instruction 
regarding reading, speaking before a group and grammar. 


ATTAINMENT of skill in using one’s own mother tongue in meet- 
ing effectively the varied and complex life situations has become 
in modern India a vital requisite for every citizen, and schools, 
both elementary and secondary, have in this respect a vital obliga- 
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tion to discharge. That our schools are not shaping satisfactorily 
in discharging this social obligation is a sorry and sordid fact. 
The situation calls forth effective measures to reorient the langu- 
age teaching in our schools to the development of those language 
skills which are essential for effective citizenship and for leading 
fuller and richer individual iife. 


The present short-comings of language teaching in our schools 
stem out from the fact that it is not specifically geared to the 
primary goals of language teaching. Unfortunately, our school 
administrators and teachers of modern Indian languages have not 
adequately realised the fact that a modern language is not pri- 
marily a body of facts (like history, geography or a physical 
science) to be learnt but it is a complex of skills to be achieved; 
it is not beaded together prose, poetry, grammar and composition 
but is a study and practice of the essential communication skills 
of reading, writing, speaking and listening. Getting students merely 
go through the grinding of prescribed number of pages of prose 
and poetry and prescribed portion of grammar and composition 
may not develop in them the essential language skills. Skills do 
not develop accidently or incidently. They are the end-products 
of appropriate and adequate learning experiences on the part of 
the students which in their turn depend upon precise and clearly 
formulated instructional objectives in the field. This gives us the 
clue to the improvement of present practices in teaching of modern 
Indian languages which is to gear directly and closely the learning 
experiences of students to the specific instructional objectives of 
teaching modern languages. 


OBJECTIVES OF TEACHING MODERN INDIAN LANGUAGES 


The formulation of objectives should be the starting point of 
all curriculum planning and developing teaching methods or tech- 
niques in any field of learning. The objectives of classroom teach- 
ing of modern Indian languages should be distinguished from the 
ultimate goals which in case of modern Indian languages are: 
the development of vocational competence, of satisfying personal 
lives and of social values and effective social participation. 

Unlike other curricular subject areas, the objectives of modern 
Indian languages provide a simpler task, as the nature of langu- 
ages delimits and specifies the objectives and there is a larger 
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measure of agreement among the language teachers about the 
specific objectives of teaching than among the teachers of other 
subjects. This observation is amply substantiated by the reports 
of seminars and workshops on teaching and evaluation in modern 
Indian languages which present almost identical objectives of 
teaching modern Indian languages. 
The major objectives of teaching modern Indian languages are 
to develop in students: 
(i) skill in listening, 
(ii) the ability to converse courteously, consistently and 
pointedly, 
(iii) the ability to speak the language correctly, clearly, fluently 
and efficiently, 
(iv) the ability to read aloud in correct, clear and expressive 
manner, 
(v) the ability to read silently with comprehension and speed, 
(vi) the habit of reading healthy literature for pleasure, know- 
ledge and the enrichment of personality, 
(vii) the skill in using dictionary, encyclopaedia and such other 
reference literature, 
(viii) the stock of functional vocabulary, 
(ix) the ability to spell words correctly, 
(x) the ability to use the appropriate words or phrases to 
convey the intended sense. 
(xi) the ability to write correctly, 
(xii) the ability to write with speed in a legible hand, 
(xiii) the ability to expand and paraphrase ideas, 
(xiv) the ability to present ideas in writing in logical sequence 
and with proper paragraphing, 
(xv) the ability to summarise and bring out central ideas, 
(xvi) the ability to practise creative composition, 
(xvii) the understanding of the principal characteristics of vari- 
ous forms and types of literature in modern Indian languages, 
(xviii) the ability to enjoy stories, novels, dramas, poems, 
essays and accounts of travels and adventures, and 
(xix) interest in the literature of the mother tongue and of sister 
Indian languages. 
These are the primary and specific objectives of teaching modern 
Indian languages. These objectives should determine the curri- 
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culum in languages, and they should be the focal points around 
which and for the attainment of which the language teaching in 
our schools should be specifically organised. 


THE NEGLECT OF CERTAIN OBJECTIVES IN OUR SCHOOLS 


One of the objectives of teaching a modern language that is 
seriously neglected in our schools is the one that refers to the 
development in the student thé skill in listening. This neglect is 
really tragic, because both the average student and the average 
adult spend more time in listening than in reading, writing or ex- 
pression, A study in U.S.A. points out that “actually the average 
adult spends approximately three times as much time in listening 
as he does in reading". In India the proportion for the adult 
should be unmistakably more in view of the fact that only 317 
out of every 1000 males and 890 out of every 1000 females can 
read. In case of students and adult literates, listening has been 
the main channel through which information is received. In U.S.A. 
a survey was designed sometime back to discover the amount of 
listening an average American school child is expected to do 
during the school hours of a day, whether teachers themselves 
know about the amount of listening the student is expected to do 
and the relative importance language teachers place upon the 
principal four areas of language teaching, viz., listening, reading, 
writing and oral expression. The results of this survey, as sum- 
marised by Wilt, is quoted below because the situation in Indian 
schools in matter of student listening is not very much different 
from that in American schools. 


"Pupils are expected to spend more time in listening than 
in any other single activity of school. Teachers are unaware 
of the above fact. Moreover, they apparently are more con- 
cerned about the individual who is reading aloud or speaking 
than they are about the listeners. Almost fifteen hundred 
teachers estimated that children learn through reading approxi- 
mately 110 minutes of the average school day, and through 
listening 78 minutes. Actually, the median amount of listening 
time was 158 minutes, 54 percent of which was spent in listen- 


! Greene, Jorgensen and Gerberich : Measurement and Evaluation in 
Secondary Schools, p. 393. 
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ing to the teachers, 31 percent in listening to the other children 
»3 


and 15 percent in miscellaneous listening". 


No such survey is known to have been made with reference to 
Indian students in schools and colleges. But it is quite probable 
that the Indian student like his counterpart in U.S.A. or any 
other country learns considerably through listening. The logical 
conclusion of this fact is that the importance of the objective of 
listening should be recognised by planners of curriculum in modern 
Indian languages and the language teachers and a place of im- 
portance should be granted to listening ‘at least equal to that of 
reading’. 

There are other objectives of teaching of modern Indian langu- 
ages which, though not altogether neglected as in case of the ob- 
jective of listening, are not adequately taken care of in our 
Schools. Among such objectives mention must be made of those 
that concern with courteous, consistent and effective conversation, 
fluent and effective speech, pointed discourse, habit of using re- 
ferences and interest in the literature in modern Indian languages. 
These objectives are really important and in the context of de- 
mands of modern life, they should be adequately taken care of in 
our schools which are calculated to be the training centres of the 
future citizens. The objectives of reading and literature have 
deeper significance than what is ordinarily realised. “The ability 
to read opens up rich avenues of enjoyment and pleasure which 
provide the media through which the individual can become 
acquainted with life, its meaning and significance. Reading re- 
veals those aspects of life, its activities, ideas, ideals and emotions 
about which human interests cluster”.* 


BEHAVIOURAL ANALYSIS OF OBJECTIVES 


Education is a process of effecting desirable changes in what 
and how the child thinks, feels and acts. It is, therefore, impera- 
live to translate all objectives of teaching in terms of behaviour 
Changes deemed desirable, and that are practicable at the mental 
growth of the child. - In a subject like a modern language, the 
behavioural analysis of objectives would have further advantage 


* Miriam, E. Wilt: A Study of Teacher Awareness of Listening as a 
Factor of Learning, Jr. of Edul. Res, April 50. 

Greene, Jorgensen and Gerberich: Op. cit., p. 395. 
L. M. 12 
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of pinpointing the focal points of learning experiences that would 
in their turn help in effecting the behaviour changes. An example 
of the behavioural analysis of an objective of modern Indian 
languages is given below to illustrate the process. 

Objective: To develop in the student the ability to comprehend 
(what is written) with reasonable speed. 


Behaviours: The student— 

(i) skims through the reading material. 

(ii) He gets the necessary background after reading the first few 
sentences of a passage or the introductory section of a novel or 
other types of literature. 

(iii) He infers the meaning of new words, and phrases from their 
contexts and keeps engaged in reading without being required to 
refer to a dictionary immediately. 

(iv) He gets at the main ideas or train of thoughts expressed in 
the reading material. 

(v) He can arrange the ideas expressed in the reading material 
in logical sequence. $ 

(vi) He calls up to his imagery ideas previously read or heard 
by him and which are similar to or different from those expressed 
in the passage. 

(vii) He identifies himself to a large extent with some charac- 
ter in the reading material and experiences the same feelings and 
emotions OR he catches the spirit of the reading material. (Such 
an identification helps him to gain more speed in reading with- 
out inhibiting his progress.) 

(viii) He avoids lip movements and finger guides while reading 
fast for pleasure or information. 

It would be necessary to subject other objectives of teaching 
modern Indian languages to similar behavioural analysis. If a 
teacher knows what a student can and should do for the attain- 
ment of an objective, what will then be required of him will be to 
plan appropriate learning situations for the student and motivate 
him so that he goes through learning. This is the crux of learn- 
ing experiences. The behavioural analysis of objectives suggests 
to the teacher both the form and the content of the learning ex- 
periences to be provided to the sudent in order to help him achieve ` 
the objective—develop the desired language skills. 
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SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR DEVELOPING LEARNING 
EXPERIENCES 


As stated earlier, the basis of the learning experiences in the 
field of modern Indian languages will be their specific instructional 
objectives. Each objective needs to be further translated in terms 
of desired student behaviour. All the language teachers teaching 
the subject in different grades of a school or schools should pool 
their thinking together and specify the objectives of language 
teaching for different grades and also determine the priority and 
weightage to be given to different objectives in different grades. 
It would be a good plan to map out the desired behaviours under 
each objective through the cumulative thinking of the language 
faculty and take decisions regarding the behaviours under an ob- 
jective that can be taken care of in a particular grade, and the 
Weightage to be given to the same behaviour in different grades. 
Language is primarily skills, Language skills develop as a result 
of carefully planned adequate and appropriate learning experi- 
ences spread over the period of schooling. Even at individual 
grade levels, students need to be given learning experiences in- 
volving varied and many situations. Motivation, active participa- 
tion and drilling would determine to a large extent the effective- 
ness of learning experiences geared to objectives and behaviours. 

Below are given some broad suggestions for developing learn- 
ihg experiences for the attainment of some important objectives 
of teaching modern Indian languages. 

_ Reading: As a receptive language art, skill and interest in read- 
ing is of great social values. Learning experiences in reading 
should not be limited to the study of prescribed text books and 
Supplementary readers. The prescribed text books should 

so dealt with by the language teacher that the students feel 
motivated to read the original novel, the drama, the story-collec- 
tion, the poetry book, the biography or the travel from which the 
Passage included in the reader has been selected. A good treatment 
of the lesson is the best motivation for developing reading in- 
terest. Other curricular subjects can also provide motivation. 
Problem-assienments set in history, geography and science put the 
child On the right road to developing wholesome attitudes and 
Interests in reading. Many a social and cultural activity can be 
turned by a resourceful teacher into a motivated situation for 
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undertaking reading. A teacher who himself has wholesome in- 
terest in reading is likely to exert a strong influence in cultivating 
desirable reading interest. The free reading programme, as it 
obtains in many American secondary schools, promotes reading 
interests distinctly in advance of those which usually characterise 
adolescents. The opportunity provided to students to scan and 
discuss book reviews also tends to develop a desire in them to 
identify good books to read. In this way the teacher can plan out 
various learning situations to motivate the child to read beyord 
the prescribed text-books. This is an area of learning where 
school faculty discussion and corporate planning would yield good 
result. 


Courteous Speech: The primacy of speech in every day use 
should be recognised and it should receive careful attention 
of a language teacher. Though our Indian languages 
abound in polite, courteous expressions, our greetings and con- 
versations do not quite reflect courteousness. This task of help- 
ing the child to use his mother tongue gracefully and courteously 
while replying a telephone call, or greeting a stranger, replying a 
query or carrying on a social conyersation should be taken up 
right from the elementary classes and should be persisted through- 
out schooling. This important social objective of language teach- 
ing is very much neglected in our schools and that has affected 
unwholesomely the social behaviour of our children. The teacher 
should exploit all such occasions when children have to answer à 
call, reply a query, request information, meet a stranger, work with 
classmates and other school children to inculcate in them the habit 
of using courteous language. 


Speaking before a Group: The average Indian school pupil is 
shy of speaking before a group. There are many causes for it. 
But inadequate language teaching has also something to do with 
it. The language instructional programme in our schools has be- 
come so formal and stereotyped that our students are not pro- 
vided sufficient experiences to express themselves before a group 
in seminars, workshops, panel discussions and debates. What I$ 
said of language teaching is also true of other subjects specially 
social studies. The present unimaginative practices in schools to 
keep strictly to the letters of prescribed syllabus and eschew all 
possibilities of innovations and experimentations has greatly to do 
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With the sorry state of affairs. In democratic India the ability to 
address a group is of great importance for most of her citizens, 
and it is desirable that the school faculty jointly plan out learning 
experiences pooling together the resources of all subject areas to 
attain this objective. 

Composition: The learning experiences for objectives regard. 
ing written expression have also been narrowly conceived in our 
schools, with the detrimental effects on pupil attainments in 
creative expression. The intimate relationship between the ex- 
pressional skills of speech and writing is recognised in principle 
but not adequately put into practice. The set exercises in com- 
position on routine topics should give place to the expression of 
students’ real experiences and practical and creative activities. 
Writers in U.S.A.‘ on compositional activities in school suggest 
uses of speech and writing for problem-solving, for expressing real 
and vicarious experiences, for focussing on “functional centres” of 
activity and community. 

Some schools in India have also experimented* on group work 
in compositional exercises with satisfying results as regards both 


the richness of content and corfectness of language. In this ap- 
proach, the class works in small groups of three to four students. 
Each group selects an experience from personal life or community 
life and each member of the group views it from a different angle. 
The preliminary group discussion prepares the way for actually 
writing down the experience. The group then considers what each 
member has written and offers suggestions mostly regarding the. 
correctness and effectiveness of expressions. 

What is needed is to relate closely speech and writing to felt 
needs, real experiences, and practical and creative experiences 
of students. This should guide the organisation of learning 
experiences in compositional writing. 

Grammar: The wisdom of providing separate instruction. in 
grammar for helping the student to write correctly is being seri- 
ously challenged. Researches in U.S.A. point out “The compara- 
tive inefficiency of grammatical analysis in improving usage—es- 
pecially that of the student most in need of help—and the inabi- 


* Searles, John R. and Carlsen, G. Robert: Language Grammar and 
BOUE (English), Encyclopaedia of Educational Research, p. 


* Pires, E. A. (Ed): Experiments in Schools, Ministry of Education, 
New Delhi, 1957. 
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lity of the younger or slower students to profit from the study 
of grammatical abstractions particularly when such study is divorc- 
ed from actual practice in speech and writing". One observation in 
a piece of research is very significant, The conclusion is inescap- 
able that once having learned our present grammatical system 
completely, one is still unable to use it in dealing with language 
problems, since the tool is unrelated to the job”. 

Language teachers usually contend that the knowledge of gram- 
mar gives the child a basic tool that will improve his ability to 
use his language in oral and written situations, According to most 
of them the study of grammar is necessary to improve usage, to 
understand literature or to learn a foreign language. Researches’ 
of Hoyt, Rapeer, Storm and others in U.S.A. have failed to sub- 
Stantiate this contention. The retention of grammatical know- 
ledge on the part of students is also of doubtful values. 

The results of researches cited above do not justify organising 
Separate learning experiences in grammar. Grammar should be 
related to oral expressions and written composition forming learn- 
ing experiences, 

These are broadly the recent trends in the teaching of modern 
Indian languages. Specific objectives of teaching provide the axis 
around which the curriculum, methods of teaching, text-books, 
teaching aids and examination revolve. The efficacy of the instruc- 
tional programme of a school not only in languages but in every 
Subject of curriculum, depends primarily in achieving integral re- 
lationship among the educational trinity—the instructional ob- 
' jectives, learning experiences including curriculum, teaching me- 
thods and teaching aids and evaluation, Here is a task in which 


the training colleges and progressive schools have to give an effec- 
tive lead. 
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TEACHING OF HISTORY IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


by J. R. Reeve 


MR. J. R. REEVE who discusses here the Teaching of History in 
Secondary Schools is the well known author of History Through 
Familiar Things which was first published in 1935 and which has 
gone through seven editions. After a distinguished career in the 
King’s College, London and the London School of Economics, 
Mr. Reeve entered the teaching profession and worked as the 
Head of central and secondary schools in England. He was the 
headmaster of the Battersea County Secondary School from 
1946 to 1955 and the President of the London Head Teachers’ 
Association in London during 1937-38. To Mr. Reeve's author- 
ship belongs also 'This Changing Age and The Craftsman and the 
Machine. 

The author here rightly claims that history is the key subject 
in the curriculum because in the present-day world of scientific 
and technological advance, it is history that could counteract the 
worship of science and technical invention; he shows the import- 
ance of the cultural, spiritual and humanistic aspect of a healthy 
and happy society. The aims of the study of history in the 
secondary school are enumerated here and a critical reappraisal 
of the familiar methods of teaching history made. The author 
feels that these methods do not meet the real purposes of teach- 
ing the subject and advocates a new approach—a practical or 
realistic approach, It is the interest of the pupil in his environ- 
ment to which the teacher must turn to give a realistic approach to 
the study of history. In the same context, the teacher can 
through this approach interpret the historical process, the scientl- 
fically related sequence of cause and effect which is the true in- 
terpretation of history. Unrelated events have no meaning, but 
events of the past which have a related sequence help to explain 
our present world, 


EDUCATION assumes a new importance in a changing world. 
While the great scientific discoveries of our time tend to stress 
technical education, and indeed the need to raise living standards 
makes this imperative, it would be folly to forget the importance 
of the cultural, spiritual and humanistic aspect of a healthy and 
happy society. We hardly need to be told, to-day, that the wor- 
ship of science and technical invention may mean our destruction 
if not seen in proper perspective. And history, as a study in the 
schools and the universities, has a great part to play in develop- 
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ing the right approach. Incidentally it should be noted that the 
history of scientific progress has been recommended as a com- 
pulsory study in the education of science and technical students 
to correct what tends to be a one-sided development of such 
students. A. L. Rowse in The Use of History has claimed that 
history is the key subject of the curriculum. That is why we 
should teach history in our schools. 

Having stated this in a general way, let us examine more closely 
the aims of historical study. They have been stated under a variety 
of headings, but broadly the following approaches will serve 
teachers. 

There is the cultural. Aldous Huxley, commenting on Henry 
Ford’s outburst that “History is bunk", gave it as his view that 
it was the annoyance of a man outside the cultural circle that 
exploded this remark. A knowledge of how things happened, of 
the world’s great men and women, of the great achievements of 
different civilisations, these are part of the world’s culture and 
the culture of educated persons. 

Then there is the scientific approach. The facts of the past 
must be ascertained and weighed and the right conclusion made. 
It is for example, remarkable how different people have turned 
to the period of the middle ages in Europe and have read into 
that period different conclusions as to what was the basis of a 
happy society. Thus for example, thirty years ago, Guild Social- 
ism inspired the politico-economic version of Fascism and yet 
attracted, at the same time, the enemies of capitalism, such as the 
late Professor Tawney, and the enemies of the overgrown indus- 
trial state of Hilaire Belloc and Chesterton. 

Many teachers would stress this aim to study history as a science 
and not as merely the narration of events. They would agree with 
the historian Bury when he declares “History must be studied as 
if it had no reference to anything but itself”. They demand from 
their pupils a critical approach in ascertaining facts, in the forma- 
tion of judgement and in the conclusions to be drawn from them. 
Their teaching for example will include exercises in historical re- 
search. Everyone would agree that this is an important aim for 
the more intellectual and older student. But is it the method we 
should use for the younger and average pupil, the pupil in our 
secondary school? 
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1 am going to suggest for such a pupil a practical or realistic 
approach although it will involve for the teacher the philosophical 
outlook as well. Indeed it is an old approach. It has been sug- 
gested that the renewed interest in the study of the classical past 
and of Latin and Greek manuscripts, in the 14th and 15th cen- 
turies, in Italy, lay in the controversy between rival cities in that 
country. Scholars tried to find in the life of classical Greece and 
Rome, facts and interpretations with which to confound their 
rivals. Ricardo's economic theories were framed at the time of 
the dispute over the corn laws in England, at the beginning of the 
19th Century. 


It is to the interest of the pupil in his environment to which the 
teacher must turn to give.a realistic approach to the study of 
history. At the same time, the teacher can through the same ap- 
proach interpret the historical process, the significantly related 
Sequence of cause and effect which is the true interpretation of 
history. Unrelated events have no meaning, but events of the 


past which have a related Sequence help to explain our present 
world. 


Pupils understand and are interested in their immediate needs 
of food, shelter, clothes, transport and so on, and if by seizing 
on this interest, they are carried to the past and follow through 
a line of development, then they are both interested and acquire 
the historical sense. Before enlarging on this teaching approach, 
we need a re-appraisal of other, older, methods of teaching history. 

l. There is the history faught as great events turning round 
the lives of great men. 

23 _ There is the history dealing with all the happenings of the 
past in any one era, or the reign of one monarch. 

3. There is the history which largely confines itself to any one 
country, and to events in other countries only in so far as they 
impinge on the home country. 


These methods have the attraction of simplicity, but they have 
great dangers, 


world developments and forces and over-simplify world events. 
In any case, the Story of great men can be studied in great litera- 
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ture and can be introduced into any history course in the right 
context. 

2. If history is taught in periods, then many events have to 
be included which are difficult to correlate and moreover, many 
happenings have little interest to young people. There is also the 
great probability that the pupil will never complete the whole 
course in his school life, or will be absent from intermediate 
periods. Therefore, history as a continuous development is not 
understood and very little of real value is left in the mind of the 
pupil. 

3. Again, history that deals with one country only is meaning- 
less in trying to understand the world to-day. 

The new approach, if we drop the study of history in periods, 
must follow'a line of development along a narrower path. If the 
path is narrower, the way is simpler, the pupil gets somewhere, 
and will not easily forget his journey. Moreover, he is interested 
from the very beginning. I have mentioned the obvious topics 
of food, transport, tools, clothes, shelter. As the pupil grows up, 
the development of ideas such as government and so on, may 
take the place of the history of things. What is important is to take 
a subject that the pupil is interested in, and deal with it in langu- 
age that the pupils understand. Many young teachers, full of 
their own studies and university courses, teach topics that are 
above the heads of their pupils and in language that echoes their 
University teaching. 

Moreover a good teacher, or the writer of the newer text-book 
using this method will take a topic, which, in following its line 
of development will deal with many significant events in history 
with which he should make his pupils acquainted, and not only 
Significant events, but significant great lives. In this way, the 
significant in history, as the teacher knows it, is assimilated natur- 
ally by the pupil. The line of development is flexible and from 
the main line, one can easily branch off into projects linking with 
other subjects of the curriculum. Social studies, biography, can 
all be included. It is a natural method for a pupil to follow. 

Of course, to this departure from the old established methods 
there are objections. We can deal with some of them. 

G) Pupils may be unaware of parallel events because of the 
narrow path that is followed. Under the old period system, pupils 
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did at least have a sense of relationship of events in any one period, 
say the reign of one sovereign. Time charts and references to 
other topics followed in previous courses will provide the pegs on 
which to fix the chronology of events. This will gradually build 
up to an ultimate synthesis of different lines of development. 

(ii) There are no suitable books. I think this is being remedied 
and I think an interested teacher can build up such a course by 
the use of older books, encyclopaedias, reproductions of old pic. 
tures and the daily newspaper. 

(iii) The greatest objection is that such teaching will break 
down for older pupils because of the demands of the School Certi- 
ficate Examination, since the line of development method tends 
to leave out constitutional and political history. To meet this ob- 
jection, it has been suggested that the first three years should 
follow “lines” and the last two would concentrate on the ordinary 
course. A pupil who has intelligently followed the "lines" will 
very probably make a better history student. 

Alternatively, a pupil, instead of political history, could offer 
economic history which lends itself better to this method of teach- 
ing. Or else a special syllabus in the School Certificate Examina- 
tion could be offered based on line of development teaching, but 
that will come only if there is enough demand from a number of 
schools. 

But for all pupils in the secondary school, using the new ap- 
proach will make history a subject of immediate and real interest; 
for the average pupil it will be the basis of abiding interest, 
and for the more intellectual, it will be the basis, on which, more 
surely, academic and specialist studies can be built. 
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TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


by J. C. Parrack 


Mr. J. C. Parrack who discusses here the Teaching of Geography 
in Secondary Schools specialized in the subject in the University 
of London.’ He is a teacher of geography of ripe experience and 
has taught the subject for several years and has been the Head of 
the Geography Department of the Leek High School, England 
since 1934. He is an elected Fellow of the Royal Geographical 
Society and author of a number of articles on the subject published 
in professional journals, 

The author indicates here the main trends in the modern teach- 
ing of geography in secondary schools as a contribution not mere- 
ly to academic success, but to the true education of our pupils 
who will shortly become, like those who have preceded them, 
citizens of their own country and the world. Although under- 
standing of the problems of our fellowmen does not guarantee 
sympathy with them, true sympathy is impossible without under- 
standing. To help to build up such understanding is one of the 
main tasks of the geography teacher. ^ 

Mr. Parrack stresses that since the home district wherever it 
may be, provides the factual material for studying at least some 
of the fundamental relationships with which geography is con- 
cerned, it should form the starting point of the course in geography 
and should provide a standard of reference at all stages. The 
- author examines the strengths and limitations of the ‘regional 
approach and the ‘concentric’ plan and prefers the former for the 
effective teaching of geography in secondary schools. He discusses 
in the context of the regional approach teaching methods in gener- 
al, equipment and classroom techniques and activities outside 
school as visits to factories and farms, school journeys and ex- 
change of pupils between schools in different localities. k 
“Tye importance of geography as a vital element in education 
is now fully recognised by enlightened opinion so that it may 
truly be said that no secondary school course can be regarded 
as complete or properly balanced unless adequate provision is 
made for the study of the subject up to the normal school leaving 
age."* 

The indispensability of geography as à secondary school sub- 
ject lies in the essential contributions it makes towards the pupil's 
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understanding of the effects of environmental factors, and of 
human responses thereto, on the development of and intercourse 
between the several parts of the world. 


THE SECONDARY SCHOOL COURSE 


It is assumed in this article that the secondary stage of edu- 
cation begins at the age of 11 or 12 years and is continued up 
to the age of 15 or 16 years, though a number of pupils in certain 
types of secondary schools remain for a further two or three 
Years to carry out more advanced studies. The duration of the 
Secondary school course may thus be anything from four to eight 
years, and it is clear that there must be wide variations in both 
the breadth and the depth to which any subject can be studied. 
it is proposed here to concentrate on the main course pursued 
by the great majority of pupils who leave school at 15 or 16 years 
of age. The foundations of the advanced courses followed in the 
Vith Form or its equivalent are laid during this period. The 
Vith Form course in geography, as in other subjects, is taken 
by a relatively small number of intellectually more mature pupils, 
and teaching techniques can on this account be greatly modified. 
The pupils are expected to show considerable initiative and are 
encouraged to carry out their Own research and to put forward 
their own conclusions and points of view. The ability to do 
this should develop naturally from the training given in the pre- 
vious five years. 
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stages. The natural sequel to this beginning is the extension 
of outlook from the home district to the homeland, so that pupils 
are led to realise that their own locality is but a part of a much 
larger unit, and are enabled to widen their geographical vocabu- 
lary beyond the limits imposed by experience only of the home 
district. Side by side with the need to know something of one's 
own country, however, is the equally important necessity to realise 
that, in its turn, it forms a part of the world. Thus some pre- 
liminary general study of the form and size of the earth, the 
distribution on its surface of lands and oceans and one's own 
position on it should be introduced at an early stage. This dual 
study of homeland and world could occupy the first year of the 
course. 

The remaining three or four years of the course should be 
utilised to enable the pupils to gain some realisation and under- 
standing of the geographical factors which influence—and are to 
an increasing extent influenced by—mankind, and to build up a 
reliable picture of their "neighbours" in the more important re- 
Bions of the world. The main controversy as to how this may 
best be carried out is between those who prefer the "regional" 
approach and those who claim that the “concentric” plan is the 
more effective. It is probably true to say that the former is 
much more widely used, and more emphasis will be given to it 
here. It must be said, however, that the “concentric” plan,— 
in which each year's work is devoted to a selected aspect of geo- 
Braphy, applied first to the home region and then extended to 
other parts of the world—is successfully used in many schools. 
It has the disadvantage, however, that the whole "personality" of 
a given region cannot be understood until the last stages of the 
Course, 

When the regional approach is used, each year of the course 
is devoted to the study of a continent or group of continents. 
Each of these is considered on the basis of regions determined by 
natural conditions—surface features, climate, soils, natural vege- 
fation and resources—and on the kind and degree of develop- 
ment achieved by man. In this regional setting it is possible 
to see each of the environmental factors in proper perspective 
and to give proportionately more emphasis to any particular one 
When dealing with a region where it is of dominant importance. 
It is clearly impossible, however, to include a study—unless it 
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be very Superficial—of every region of every continent; and such 
superficial study cannot lead to the achievement of the aims which 
have been set out. It is necessary, therefore, that a selection of 
regions should be made so that each can be studied in sufficient 
detail to enable pupils to gain a real understanding of the geo- 
graphical principles involved, and to acquire the ability to apply 
them more widely. An important proviso is that sufficient types 
of region should be studied to enable the world pattern of major 
regions to be grasped by the end of the course. 


TEACHING METHODS IN GENERAL 


The benefit derived from a study of the home district as an 
introduction to the geography course is due to the emphasis 
which it rightly places on the making and recording by the pupils 
themselves of their own observations of the various aspects of 
the area with which they are most familiar. They are thus enabled 
in due course to build up a picture of their own area with all the 
details they have observed fitted in and seen in their true signi- 
ficance and perspective. While the ability thus to synthesise & 
large number of apparently disconnected facts is one which gra- 
dually develops and is unlikely to mature until a later stage in 
the course, the atmosphere created will be one in which such deve- 
lopment is encouraged even though it cannot be forced. The re- 
cording of information involves, besides written statements, tables 
and diagrams, the use of maps, most characteristic of the geo- 
grapher's tools; and training in both making and reading maps is 
thus given right from the beginning of the course. The facts 
observed and recorded will vary widely from one district to am 
other, according to its physical and human characteristics. What- 
ever the type of district, however, weather observations should 
be included, with the object of building up, over a period of 
years, a picture of the climate of the home area. Apart from 
this, the emphasis in rural areas is likely to be on local land forms 
and drainage patterns, together with their influence on the siting 
ot settlements and of routes, Direct observation of such things 
is much more difficult in large urban areas, but here industrial 
and commercial factors can be more readily studied, and there 
is likely to be much more documentary evidence from which the 
evolution and growth of the town can be traced. In most dis- 
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tricts, again, it is possible to collect specimens, whether geologi- 
cal, botanical or industrial. These, especially when labelled and 
arranged for display, help greatly in making the subject real and 
- interesting. 

Whilst the ideal would be to base the whole of this early part of 
the course on the direct observations of individual pupils or of 
- small groups of pupils, limitations of time and the complications 
1 of a time-table which has to provide for many other subjects may 
render its full application impracticable, In this case resort must 
L be had to pictures and maps, together with verbal (written or 
- oral) description. Indeed, when the area studied extends beyond 
that which is easily accessible to the pupils, these sources of in- 
formation become indispensable. If we accept that the sequence: 
Observation, recording, synthesis, is that most likely to give our 
Pupils the outlook desired, then means of applying it to regional 
Study must be found. In this connection the use of “sample 
Studies" — detailed studies, that is, of very small communities which 
may be taken as typical of the region in which they live—is prov- 
ing valuable. The advantage of the sample study lies in the fact 
that it deals with an easily visualised group of real people, the 
details of whose environment and way of life can be conveyed by 
‘description, by pictures of many of its aspects and by large-scale 
Maps on which, again, details can be shown which it would be 
impossible to represent on the usual type of atlas map, Perhaps 
the most difficult step is that from sample studies to generalisations 
about the whole of a region, There certainly are pitfalls here, 
And the utmost care must be taken to ensure that generalisation 
iS not attempted from insufficient or untypical examples, Never- 

. unless the knowledge gained is systematised it is liable to 
Temain as a disconnected mass of details. 

For pupils who are studying the subject over a five-year course, 
specially if there is an external examination at the end of it, it 
is the general experience that, once the foundations of this orderly 
Process have been laid, sample studies--even if enough were avail- 

have to give place to more general accounts of regions, 
gh even here the pupils should be provided with the means 
the opportunity of drawing their own conclusions from the 
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between man and his physical surroundings are direct and straight- 
forward are the easiest to grasp and should come early in the 
course. Complex industrialised regions belong to a late stage. 
Apart from this consideration, however, there should be, towards 
the end of the course, a return to the homeland for more system- 
atic study and comparison with regions already studied. 


EQUIPMENT AND CLASSROOM METHODS 


It will have become apparent from what has been said that much 
equipment is needed to make geographical studies really effective. 
In addition to normal classroom equipment globes, maps-—includ- 
ing large-scale maps of the home district, parts of the homeland 
and other selected areas, as well as wall-maps (and the means 
of suspending them)—wall charts, pictures for display and for 
projection, projection apparatus, weather and surveying instru- 
ments, modelling materials, specimens: all these are indispens- 
able, and the list could be augmented with other items which are, 
to say the least, highly desirable. The nature of some of this 
equipment and the large amount of storage and/or display space 
needed for the remainder so that any part of it is ready to hand 
whenever it is required, presents an irrefutable case for the pro- 
vision of a geography laboratory. It is only in a fully equipped 
specialist room that the full benefit of the subject can be made 
available to the pupils. 

Throughout the course carefully selected pictures form a most 
important part of the geography teacher’s equipment. They may 
be large poster-type pictures to hang up on the wall; or smaller 
ones, of approximately postcard size, on paper or card, to be 
projected by means of the episcope or studied by individual pupils. 
Of increasing importance are transparencies for projection. These 
include, for still pictures, the filmstrip on 35 mm. film, the 2-inch 
square lantern slide (both projected by means of the filmstrip 
projector), and the 3}-inch square lantern slide (projected by the 
standard lantern or epidiascope). In addition, movie films, both 
silent and sound, are available, usually on 16 mm. film. Of all 
these the filmstrip now occupies the most important place. By 
means of it a large number of pictures in unbreakable form can 
be stored in a minimum of space, and there are now many very 
good filmstrips on the market at prices which enable most schools 
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to build up their own libraries of them. Whatever method of 
projecting still pictures is used, however, it must be borne in 
mind that each picture is a subject for study and a basis for 
work, that the teacher should carefully select beforehand the 
pictures he is going to show,'and that there will be time in a 
lesson period of }-hour to.show not more than six or eight pic- 
tures (except, perhaps, when they are being used for revision 
purposes). Good ciné films can be a most valuable aid, but the 
proportion of those available which are good enough geographic- 
ally for class time to be spent on them is, alas, very small. 

For all pupils studying geography maps are essential, both as 
sources of information and for the purpose of niaking concise and 
accurate statements. The use of maps and globes in the early 
stages of the course has already been indicated. Large-scale maps 
continue to be needed, for example in connection with sample 
studies; and the homeland, as represented on the l-inch map (or 
map on equivalent scale such as 1:50,000), should be referred 
to during each year of the course. But as soon as it becomes 
necessary to visualise any country or region as a whole the atlas 
map must be called into use, and its value, as well as its very 
considerable limitations, must be realised. Wall maps, which are 
usually greatly enlarged versions of atlas maps, may also be used 
for this purpose, though there is, in fact, some disagreement con- 
cerning their general usefulness when the pupils have good atlases 
to refer to. 


Complementary to these teaching aids and still unsurpassed 
for many purposes is the blackboard. In the hands of any cap- 
able teacher it is probably the most versatile piece of teaching 
equipment, on which a map or a lesson summary can be built 
up step by step; tables, diagrams or graphs can be rapidly drawn, 
or statements or questions written up. 

To conclude this section, mention should be made of television 
and radio broadcast lessons. Where available both have the 
advantage of bringing into the classroom the most up-to-date 
material, excellently illustrated whether by booklets or on the 
Screen, Their disadvantages are first that they dictate the course 
of lessons, which may not fit in with the teacher's overall plan; 
and secondly that they can take no account of pupil’s reactions 
or of their differing speeds of comprehension or of working. 
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It is probably unnecessary to stress the value of such activities 
as visits to factories or farms, more extended school journeys, or 
exchanges of pupils between schools in different localities. All 
these can be so organised as to widen the experience of pupils in 
directions which are especially appropriate to the stage of the 
course which they have reached. Most valuable too are links 
which may be formed between schools and merchant ships, such 
as have been organised for the past twenty years in Britain by 
the British Ship Adoption Society, and the somewhat similar 
though less personal links which the Association of Agriculture 
has made possible in recent years between schools and farms in 
several Commonwealth countries. 


CONCLUSION 


The aim of this brief account has been to indicate the main 
trends in the modern teaching of geography in secondary schools, 
as a contribution not merely to academic success but to the true 
education of our pupils who will shortly become, like those who 
have preceded them, citizens of their own country and of the 
world. Although understanding of the problems of our fellow 
men does not guarantee sympathy with them, true sympathy is 
impossible without understanding. To help to build up such 
understanding is one of the main tasks of the geography teacher, 
who should neglect no improvement in method which will facili- 
tate its accomplishment. 
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TEACHING OF SOCIAL STUDIES 
IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


by Jack Allen 


Dr. Jack ALLEN, the author of Social Studies in Secondary 
Schools is a Professor of History and the Head of the Depart- 
ment of History and Political Science in the George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee, U.S.A. He has 
varied and rich experience in the field of social studies as a 
social studies teacher, a member of the Faculty of the Eastern 
Kentucky State Teachers’ College, an author of school textbooks, 
workbooks, teacher's manuals and other teaching materials in 
social studies. He ably edited The Teacher of the Social Studies, 
the Twenty-third Yearbook of the National Council for Social 
Studies, U.S.A, (1952). He was also the President of the National 
Council for Social Studies, a department of the NEA. (1958). 

The author presents here a lucid picture of the concepts and 
programmes of social studies prevailing broadly in the elementary 
and secondary schools in U.S.A. His clarification that “the term 
‘Social Studies’ does not refer to a particular form of curriculum 
organisation" and that it simply means “the use of social science 
materials for teaching purposes" would certainly interest those 
who are working to develop an integrated syllabus in social studies 
in India. 

The author has emphasised three broad types of goals which 
Should guide the organisation of students’ learning experiences in 
social studies irrespective of subject topics and curriculum organ- 
isation. He categorises these goals as development of social un- 
derstanding or social knowledge, citizenship skills and democratic 
attitudes. He has justified these goals on the basis of the per- 
petuation of a free democratic society. 

The American schools are trying to achieve these goals through 
the use of a rich variety of instructional materials and methods. 
The author's brief references to the methods and aids used in 
the teaching of social studies are very much helpful in giving the 
reader a proper perspective to understand the social studies in- 
structional programme in American schools. 


IN the United States of America, a nation committed to the prin- 
ciples of human freedom and democratic responsibility, education 
assumes a central place in the life of the citizen. One of the 
essential components of the citizen's education is that area of 
the curriculum commonly referred to as the “Social Studies.” 
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Social studies begins at the early levels of the elementary school 
and extends upward through the secondary school to the general 
education of the college student. Each of the social sciences 
—history, human geography, political sciences, economics, socio- 
logy, anthropology—has concepts to contribute to the social 
studies program. The manner in which the concepts are organ- 
ized for teaching varies considerably from grade level to grade 
level. Since the educational system of the United States is de- 
centralized, the organization of the curriculum also varies con- 
siderably from one part of the nation to another. 

In this connection, it is important to keep in mind that the 
term “Social Studies” does not refer to a particular form of cur- 
riculum organization. It simply means the use of social science 
materials for teaching purposes. Thus, in the secondary school, 
social studies may refer to a course in American history or world 
geography or modern problems, or some other offering of equally 
dissimilar title. 

Education for citizenship has deep roots in the American herit- 
age. Elements can be found in the earliest colonial schools long 
years before the break with Great Britain. During the time the 
new American nation was being established on a firm basis there 
was much concern for the development of an educated voting 
citizenry. Among the subjects taught in early nineteenth cen- 
tury secondary schools were history, government and geography. 
As the United States moved into the twentieth century, the pub- 
lic secondary school burst into full flower. In this school, de- 
signed for all American students, social studies became at the 
outset one of the basic elements in the curriculum. For many 
years history dominated the social studies program. To a lesser 
degree it still does. It was during the 1920’s that other social 
Studies, such as community civics and problems of American 
democracy, began to vie with history for attention. Equally im- 
portant, the history courses themselves began to break the shackles 
of a narrow political approach and take on a broader cultural 
orientation. 

Because of variations in program from place to place, it is 
difficult to generalize about the pattern of social studies offerings 
in American secondary schools today. At the risk of oversimpli- 
cation, the following course offerings appear to be the most char- 
acteristic at the different grade levels: 
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Grade 7—Human and physical geography; 

Grade 8—United States history; 

Grade 9—Community civics and citizenship; 

Grade 10—World history; 

Grade 11—United States history; 

Grade 12—Modern problems. 

It should be said at once that there is considerably less than 
general satisfaction with this sequence of offerings. It is a pro- 
gram that has not changed substantially for a generation. There 
is, as a consequence a growing dissatisfaction with certain ele- 
ments. The dissatisfaction stems from a recognition of the pro- 
found changes occurring in human society, changes that need to 
be recognized and understood through the medium of a social 
studies program. It is entirely likely, then, that the next few 
years will witness alterations of some consequence in the existing 
pattern of course offerings. 

Good social studies teaching, irrespective of course of titles and 
curriculum organization, gets its direction from three broad types 
of goals. One of these goals can be categorized as social under- 
standings or social knowledge. A second is citizenship skills. 
A third is democratic attitudes. 

The goal of social understanding seeks to provide students with 
more than a mere collection of unrelated facts—places, people, 
dates, episodes, etc. In broadest terms, this goal seeks to pro- 
vide students with knowledge that will enable them to under- 
stand: 

(i) the meaning of political citizenship in a democracy; 

(ii) the nature of economic life in a free society; 

(iii) the problems of intercultural and intergroup relations in a 
complex civilization; 

(iv) the problems of peace and survival in an interrelated but 
divided world; 

(v) the nature of human personality in relation to contemporary 
culture. 

In addition to understanding, the effective citizen needs social 
skills, the ability to deal adequately with the people and ideas 
with which he comes in contact. Like other types of skills, social 
skills must be taught and practised to be learned. From skills 
instruction in the social studies, students should develop an in- 


creased ability to: 
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(i) think critically about controversial social issues; 

(ii) gather, organize, and evaluate information relating to vari- 
ous aspects of social living; 

(iii) obtain ideas from social studies materials through reading 
and listening; 

(iv) write and speak effectively in discussions of social issues; 

(v) interpret maps and globes; 

(vi) interpret social studies materials presented in graphic forms; 

(vii) sense historical matters relating to time and to chrono- 
logy and 

(viii) participate in various types of group undertakings. 

The perpetuation of a free democratic society depends on pro- 
per attitudes, as well as adequate understandings and skills. In 
the area. of attitudes, the social studies program seeks to produce 
in American youth, an appreciation of: 

(i) the responsibilities, as well as the rights, of democratic citi- 
zenship; 

(ü) the unique character and worth of every individual and 

' every culture; 

(iii) the interdependence of human existence; 

(iv) the need for co-operative action in the interest of human 
betterment and 

(v) the values derived from feelings of self-reliance and self- 
respect. 

In effective classrooms, these three kinds of broad goals are 
particularized in countless ways through the use of many types 
of teaching methods and a variety of instructional materials. In 
this process nothing looms of greater importance than reading. 
There is the textbook. But there is apt to be much more. Stu- 
dents are expected and encouraged to read other books, current 
newspapers and magazines and, in fact, any type of printed mate- 
rial that may shed light on the topic being studied. Furthermore, 
an effort is made to read materials presenting different points of 
view in the interest of developing the ability to think critically. 

Increasingly American schools are being provided with a wide 
variety of visual materials. These would include motion pictures, 
filmstrips, slides, maps, charts, and the like. In addition, stu- 
dents are encouraged to develop their own visual materials in 
the classroom, such materials as charts, maps, and picture col- 
lections. Auditory resources, such as record players and tape 
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recorders, are likewise coming increasingly into use. One of the 
most rapidly growing developments of all is educational tele- 
vision. A considerable number of secondary school social studies 
classes are already making use of this new medium, and there is 
every reason to anticipate rapid growth. 

The local community is still another much used resource in 
social studies teaching. The use of community resources is 
actually a two-way street. It can involve sending students into 
the community or, by contrast, bringing the community to the 
classroom. "Thus, an entire class may go on a field trip or a small 
group of students make a social survey. Then again a local citizen 
may visit a class for some special purpose. 

With many types of learning resources at hand, it becomes in- 
creasingly clear that the teacher's role is that of director of learn- 
ing. It is in reality an expanding rather than a diminishing role, 
for the teacher must not only know the subject matter involved 
in the course being taught but also the nature of the adolescents 
whose learning he is seeking to direct and the resources that are 
to be employed in the process. 1 

Finally, the teacher must bring the process of evaluation into 
play, for evaluation is the very heart of the learning situation. 
Adequate evaluation includes the more informal and subjective 
types of observation of students’ behavior on a somewhat contin- 
uous basis, as well as the more usual kinds of measurements 
through testing. And, in view of the broadening concept of goals, 
even measurement is taking new forms. Instead of simple testing 
for facts, the measurement of understandings is called for. Skills 
likewise must be measured, and inventories of attitudes also made. 

The true measure of effective social studies teaching is changed 
behavior on the part of students. A democratic nation must neces- 
sarily have an informed and effective citizenry, people committed 
to the ideals of human freedom. It is the job of social studies 
teaching to help keep such a tradition alive and growing. 


RECENT TRENDS IN THE TEACHING OF MATHEMATICS 
IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


by Claude H. Brown 


Dr. CLAUDE H. BROWN who discusses here the Recent Trends in 
the Teaching of Mathematics in Secondary Schools has a long 
record of work in the field. Dr. Brown worked till 1948 as a 
teacher of mathematics in public schools of Kansas. Afterwards 
he was an Assistant Instructor in Mathematics in the University 
of Kansas, later Supervisor of Student T. eaching in Mathematics 
in the Western Illinois State College, Macomb and then he worked 
as Associate Professor of Mathematics in the Central Missouri 
State College, Warrensburg, From 1948 onwards, Dr. Brown has 
been the Professor of Mathematics and Chairman of the Division 
of Science and Mathematics of the same college. He is the 
author of The Teaching of Secondary Mathematics and seve- 
ral articles on the subject published in professional journals. 


Dr. Brown discusses the problem of teaching of mathematics 
with reference to the secondary schools in the U.S.A. The most 
Significant factor affecting the present teaching of the subject is 
the explosive development of mathematical theory in recent times 
which is reflected in a rapid expansion in school enrolments in 
mathematics and in the intensive studies of mathematics teaching 
in all its aspects—content, organization, method and objectives. 

The discussion of teaching mathematics covers not only that in 
the traditional four-year high school course, but also the two 
years immediately preceding entrance to it and the first two years 
of the American four-year undergraduate course. The author de- 
tails here the recent expansion of the number of courses in mathe- 
matics offered, the extensive revision of the content of secondary 
mathematics courses and the intensive study and experimentation 
with new teaching methods. These in turn have led to the re- 
vision of textbooks in the subject which have had the happy effect 
of heightening the student's interest in mathematics, and of in- 
creasing his appreciation of the power and ability of mathemati- 
cal concepts and reducing the drudgery of repetitive drill on tech- 
niques and manipulations. 


THE most significant factor affecting the teaching of mathematics 
in secondary schools at the Present time is the explosive develop- 
ment of mathematical theory in recent times. This, together with 
the even more rapid expansion in the industrial and commercial 
applications of mathematics and the consequent demand for ma- 
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thematically skilled personnel, is reflected in a rapid expansion in 
school enrolments in mathematics. The same factors have stimu- 
lated intensive studies of mathematics teaching in all its aspects— 
content, organization, method, and objectives. The effects of this 
heightened interest in mathematics and in mathematics teaching 
are not limited to any particular level of the schools but are felt 
at all levels from the lowest grades of the elementary school to the 
graduate schools of the universities. 


The pressure for change in content and in method in mathema- 
tics teaching is felt most keenly at the secondary school level. On 
the one hand, it is being urged that secondary schools teach more 
advanced work so that their graduates may moye more quickly 
into the more advanced and specialized fields of mathematics. 
On the other hand, the secondary schools of the United States of 
America are facing the problem of providing facilities and teachers 
for a vastly increased enrolment. 


Since the term “secondary education" is interpreted in many 
different ways, it is desirable to define the sense in which it will 
be used in the discussion which follows. A national system of 
education falls naturally into three general divisions. For pur- 
poses of discussion, we may call these the elementary, secondary, 
and higher divisions. The elementary school has as its purpose 
the double objective of equipping its pupils with the tools for 
academic learning—the ability to read and to write and to perform 
the fundamental operations of arithmetic—and to acquaint them 
with the basic concepts, ideals, and traditions of their national 
culture. It is characterized by a relatively uniform curriculum 
and by instructional methods adapted to immature learners. 
Higher education is usually taken to refer to the more advanced 
and specialized instruction offered by universities and professional 
schools and designed for relatively mature students. The term 
secondary school refers, in general, to the educational program 
designed for the years between completion of the work of the 
elementary school and entrance into programs of higher educa- 
tion, It is sometimes, particularly in the United States, taken to 
refer specifically to the work of the four-year so-called high school. 
The work of the typical academic secondary school is largely pre- 
paratory, looking toward further schooling in some type of pro- 
fessional school. The work of trade and vocational schools, while 
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secondary in the sense of coming after the work of the elementary 
schools, will not be considered in this discussion because these 
schools are largely terminal, 


In a free society, individual freedom of choice of vocation is 
basic. This, in turn, implies opportunity for exploration of op- 
portunities available and of individual aptitudes and interests. 
During his adolescent years, an individual is largely concerned 
with this type of exploratory experiences and, as his choice of a 
life goal begins to crystallize, with the academic preparation re- 
quired for entrance into the intensive study needed to attain that 
goal. Hence the secondary school program is dominated by these 
exploratory and preparatory functions and any school principally 
concerned with these functions is, per se, a secondary school. It 
is, therefore, more realistic to consider the work of the two years 
immediately preceding entrance into the traditional four-year high 
school and the first two years of the American four-year under- 
graduate college course as part of the secondary school program 
than to restrict the term to the four-year high school course since 
the work done in these years is largely of the exploratory type 
which characterizes true secondary education. Therefore, in the 
discussion which follows, the term secondary education will be 
taken to mean this eight year period comprising, in American 
school, grades seven through fourteen and will refer to the edu- 
cation provided for students between the ages of twelve and 
twenty years. 


The problems of secondary education in the United States’ are 
made more complex by the fact that the American secondary 
school is, like the elementary school, essentially a universal school 
attended by all youths in the Appropriate age group. At the pre- 
sent time, between eighty and ninety percent of the population 
of the United States between the ages of twelve and eighteen is 
enrolled in secondary schools. Nearly forty percent of these con- 
tinue on into the junior college years as the final two years of the 
secondary education Program as outlined above are called, And, 
the number continuing their education into the junior college years 
and beyond is increasing rapidly. 

The typical American secondary school is neither wholly a col- 
lege preparatory school nor wholly a terminal trade or technical 
school. On the contrary, it usually attempts to discharge many of 
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the functions of both, Hence, in discussing trends in the teaching 
of secondary mathematics, it is necessary to specify whether the 
program being considered is intended for all secondary students 
or for a group with specific aptitudes and interests. The discus- 
sion of secondary mathematics education herein will refer speci- 
fically to college preparatory programs. 

In any mass undertaking such as American secondary educa- 
tion, the tendency to think in terms of the needs of the majority 
is almost irresistible. Where conrol of funds and, to a great 
extent, of program is left to the local community as it is in the 
United States, the pressure to concentrate on meeting the needs 


.of the majority is overwhelming. Hence American secondary 


schools have received much severe criticism recently because 
American students have been found to compare unfavorably in 
academic achievement. with students of the same age from other 
countries attending the highly selective university preparatory se- 
condary schools common to those countries. This comparison 
has been particularly unfavorable with respect to achievement in 
science and mathematics. 

An immediate consequence of the tremendously accelerated 
demand for mathematicians and scientists has been strong public 
pressure to strengthen and expand the secondary school mathema- 
tics and science program. This pressure has been met by 

(i) expansion of the number of courses in mathematics and 
science offered, 

(ii) extensive revision of the content of secondary mathematics 
and science courses, and 

(iii) intensive study and experimentation with new teaching 
methods. 

Since the great demand in industry and in research is for people 
with extensive training in mathematics, research and change in 
the field of college preparatory mathematics has been exceptionally 
active. It is possible, even probable, that eventually increased 
emphasis will be given to programs of instruction in mathematics 


for all students. 


Traditionally, an American pupil in the seventh and eighth 
grades—i.e., ages twelve and thirteen—studied "arithmetic". This 


- meant, actually, the applications of arthmetic to business such as 


the study of percents, interest, and profit and loss. The curriculum 
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included some intuitive geometry and practice in the calculation 
of areas and volumes. In his fourteenth year, or in the ninth 
grade, he would probably begin the study of algebra. This would 
be followed by a year’s work in Euclidean plane geometry and 
perhaps a half year each of solid geometry, advanced algebra, and 
possibly trigonometry. Those who went on to college took alge- 
bra, trigonometry, and analytic geometry the first year and differ- 
ential and integral calculus the second year. Thus, the end of 
the secondary school years meant, at the maximum, completion 
of the study of calculus. Many students, however, did not pro- 
gress beyond the one year of secondary school algebra. 

The present trend is to begin the study of algebra in the seventh 
or eighth school year. Many four-year high schools now offer 
four years of mathematics instruction, culminating in a course 
which present the elements of analytic geometry and calculus. 
Engineering schools are now beginning to require entering students 
to be ready to begin the study of differential and integral calculus 
in their freshman year. This assumes that the student will have 
completed at least two years of algebra, plane and solid geometry, 
trigonometry, and analytic geometry during the traditional four- 
year high school course. It also means that the practice of offer- 
ing four years of high school mathematics is becoming sufficiently 
wide-spread that the colleges no longer need to provide the courses 
preceding the calculus. However, this emphasis on mathematics 
is, so far, confined to college preparatory students and, among 
these, to those with a strong interest in, and aptitude for, science 
and engineering. 

Parallel to the increase in mathematical offerings in the earlier 
years of the secondary school program is a movement to revise 
drastically the content of the traditional courses. If the study of 
algebra is begun in the seventh and eighth school years, time will 
be available in the traditional high school for beginning the study 
of such modern algebra concepts as sets, groups, and matrices. 
The course in Euclidean geometry is being revised so that plane 
and solid geometry can be combined into a one year course. 
Often the basic concepts of co-ordinate geometry and of modern 
synthetic geometry are integrated with the instruction in the tradi- 
tional Euclidean geometry. The growing use of various types of 
mechanical and electronic computers is reflected in a lessened em- 
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phasis on logarithmic computation. Modern developments in 
business and governmental uses of statistical methods is reflected 
in the increased frequency with which units on statistical mathe- 
matics and on the mathematics of probability are found in second- 
ary courses of study. There is also a strong trend in the direction 
of so-called “integrated” courses in which the traditional divisions 
of mathematical subject matter into algebra, geometry, trigono- 
metry, analytic geometry, and calculus are being eliminated. It 
is becoming almost the universal practice to teach analytic geo- 
metry and calculus as one unified course and to teach integration 
and differentiation concurrently, bringing in the concepts of analy- 
tic geometry as they find application in the development of the 
calculus. 


It is evident that such extensive revisions of course content as 
have been described have made the old textbooks and teaching 
methods obsolete. So, various groups, committees, governmental 
and private agencies, and individuals are actively engaged in de- 
veloping suitable teaching methods and materials. The new text- 
books being developed are intended to provide not only a syn- 
thesis of the traditional materials and the new consistent with the 
new concept of integrated courses but also to lend themselves to 
teaching methods which emphasize understanding of concepts and 
thought processes rather than manipulative skills. These changes 
have the happy effect of heightening the student’s inerest in mathe- 
matics, and of increasing his appreciation of the power and utility 
of mathematical concepts at the same time that the drudgery of 
repetitive drill on techniques and manipulations is reduced. 


To accomplish such a complete re-organization of subject matter 
and to extend the mathematics offerings of the secondary schools 
in the face of greatly increased enrolments makes unprecedented 
demands on the teaching staff. Sufficient numbers of mathematic- 
ally trained personnel are simply not available to meet the demand 
for teachers and also the demand for trained personnel from in- 
dustry and government. So, extensive research and experiment- 
ation on teaching methods adapted to teaching the new mathe- 
matics to large classes is under way. Attempts are being made 
to determine the extent to which television may~be used in the 
teaching of mathematics. The possibilities of wider use of 
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motion pictures, models, slide projectors and similar devices are 
being studied. 

A limiting factor in any program for the expansion or improve- 
ment of instruction in mathematics, however, is the availability 
of competent teachers. The devices listed above can help the 
teacher to do more effective work and, perhaps, enable him to 
reach larger numbers of pupils. They cannot take the place of 
competent, dedicated teachers. So, not only must young teachers 
be trained but the older teachers must be given additional instruc- 
tion in the new concepts now being introduced into the curriculum 
and in the new methods made necessary by new content, new 
organization, and the ever increasing enrolments. To meet this 
need, the work of the regular teacher training agencies is being 
supplemented by special summer institutes and so-called ‘“In- 
service institutes" carried on during the school year. In these 
institutes, selected teachers are given a period of intensive instruc- 
tion in the new materials and methods. These teachers, in turn, 
help their colleagues to master the new materials and teaching 
techniques. 

Mathematics is truly an international discipline. The problems 
of mathematics instruction cut across political boundaries as surely 
as the new courses cut across the boundaries of traditional subject 
matter. Therefore, the problems and trends in secondary educa- 
tion in mathematics discussed above, while they apply directly 
to the teaching of the subject in American schools, are not unique 
in American education. The same general problems exist in all 
countries, differing only in detail. The rapid expansion of mathe- 
matical knowledge is not confined to any one country or region. 
The need for greater numbers of mathematically trained person- 
nel to meet the demands of industry and teaching is not limited 
by geographical boundaries. Nor are the problems of revising 
the content and organization of secondary mathematics instruction 
and of developing teaching methods adapted to the new content 
or of providing teachers and facilities for a greatly increased en- 
rolment peculiar to American education. On the contrary, we 
can expect the trends mentioned in connection with American 
education to affect curriculum content and teaching practice every- 
where. And, even as there is no royal road to geometry, so there 
are no easy, universal solutions to these problems. Each country 
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and culture must develop solutions to its problems in keeping with 
its needs, resources, and traditions. The task will not be easy. 
But, the hope of the future lies in the faith that man can, by using 
his powers of reason, find solutions to the problems confronting 
him. And, mathematics is, above all else, the subject which 
depends most upon the processes of reason. 
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TEACHING OF MATHEMATICS IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


by K. R. Gunjikar 


ProF. K. R. GUNJIKAR the author of Teaching of Mathematics 
in Secondary Schools had a brilliant career as a student of mathe- 
matics in the University of Bombay and Cambridge. He is a 
mathematician of a high calibre and has worked as Professor of 
Mathematics for several years in the Elphinstone College and the 
Royal Institute of Science, Bombay. 

In this contribution, Prof. Gunjikar refers to some salient points 
about the content of the syllabus in mathematics and shows how 
the subject should be taught in secondary schools. He describes 
the weak spots of the teaching of mathematics at the primary 
Stage and offers valuable suggestions which involve diagnosis of 
weak spots and provision of remedial measures for raising a satis- 
factory superstructure at the secondary stage on the weak and 
shaky foundation laid at the primary stage. The author examines 
the problem in both the lower secondary and higher secondary 
Stages and illustrates his points of view in regard to arithmetic, 
algebra and geometry. Prof. Gunjikar feels that the syllabus in 
mathematics which was originally framed to suit the requirements 
of trade and commerce should now have its bias changed to en- 
able the country to make quick and sound progress in our deve- 
lopmental plans. To him the matter of immediate concern is the 
provision of an adequate supply of teachers of mathematics whose 
quality needs considerable improvement. 


IN this atomic age and with multifarious plans for the rapid 
development of India on all fronts, it is no longer necessary to 
discuss at length whether or why mathematics should be included 
in the secondary school course. It is worthwhile, however, to 
consider the question of what the content of the syllabus should 
be and how it should be taught. A proper discussion of these 
points would fill volumes; and it is obviously out of the question 
to attempt to do so in this contribution. We shall be content 
therefore to refer only to a few salient points which merit con- 
sideration. 


The secondary school stage is reached after about four years 
in the primary school. Teaching of mathematics in secondary 
schools has therefore to be considered in relation to the product 
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of the primary school. Every pupil entering the secondary stage 
is expected to have mastered the four fundamental rules of arith- 
metic for integers (not exceeding one crore), and the usual opera- 
tions on compound sums of money, measures of length, weight 
etc. He is expected to be able to tackle simple problems on direct 
proportion and to have some acquaintance with simple fractions 
like 1/2, 1/4, 1/12, 1/16 etc. (which are required in conversion of 
money); he should be able to write simple statements of accounts 
and to recognise simple geometrical figures. ‘ 
These may be considered very modest requirements for a child 
who has had some four years of schooling, but unfortunately a 
large proportion of pupils entering the secondary stage are found 
to be very deficient in their mathematical equipment. What is 
worse, a good many of the children have apparently made up 
their minds that mathematics is a difficult subject meant only 
for the brilliant few and that they have little chance of complet- 
ing their secondary course except by mugging up a few tricks 
and somehow scraping through the numerous internal and external 
examinations in mathematics which are unfortunately their lot. 
One cannot expect to raise any satisfactory or lasting super. 
structure at the secondary stage on the obviously weak and shaky 
foundation laid at the primary stage. Before considering what 
shape this superstructure might take, it is therefore necessary 
to consider briefly why the foundation is weak and if any reme- 
dial measures could be taken to strengthen it to some extent. 
One circumstance which merits consideration in this context is 
our old traditional practice of making the child learn by heart, 
at a very early stage, tables of multiplication—upto 10 or 12 
times for integers from 1 to 30 or 40—and tables of quarters, 
halves, etc. up to 24 or 3} times for integers up to 100. The 
child had also to memorise various ad-hoc rules of computation, 
e.g. "the cost in rupees per maund is 21 times the cost in 
annas per seer" etc. This was followed by a stiff course in 
arithmetic, with a profusion of unnatural and complicated pro- 
blems, which gave full scope to the use of the various tables mas- 
tered mechanically in the beginning. In the old days this basic 
training probably suited most children who received it, as many 
of them could use it in practical life, in trade, shopkeeping, ac- 
counting etc. Learning by heart was also not considered any 


In the Departmental syllabus, memorising of all kinds of tables 
was placed at a discount and the contents of the courses were 


ment in the general standard of mathematical education, pro- 
bably because of the rapidly increasing numbers of pupils to be 
trained by insufficient numbers of ill-equipped teachers, who more- 
over had generally little faith in the new outlook. It is not 
to elaborate the causes of the deterioration of the 

mathematics at the primary level. It may however 
that the same handicaps are to be met with at the second- 
. The number of pupils to be handled by a single teacher, 
not properly equipped for the task, is disproportion- 
For any radical improvement of the situation, there- 
concern of the authorities should be to reduce the 
pils under a teacher, and to provide larger numbers 
ucated and trained teachers. Apart from the ques- 
of resources, the time factor is against this Large numbers 
teachers cannot be produced overnight, and it will pro- 
before any appreciable progress can be ex- 
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this respect. 
first item in the mathematical syllabus of the lower 
secondary stage (Vth standard), is revision of the work in the 
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Teachers must keep detailed records reganfing the weaknesses 

cach child, and consider what types of remedial exercises will 

necessary to overcome them, step by step. It is futile to expect 
bad habits of 
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more. The work would necessarily be slow but it should be 
liberate so that the child acquires a proper ot 
work done and replaces one by one 
conceptions acquired by him, by sound 
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be done unobtrusively, so as not to 
in his mind, The usual work of the fifth standard need not be 
held back till all the weaknesses are removed. Teaching 


a 
Li 


must however be limited by the interests and experience 
child and a careful selection of the topics is necessary. M 
be advisable to set the pupils to work on carefully 
jects in small groups ín which even the weakest children 
some part suited to their abilities and designed 
weak points. The habit of relying on memory and 
ad-hoc tricks for the solution of representative types has 
placed by habits of understanding 
application to situations, familiar 
projects should have some real interest for the children, but 
not involve lengthy calculations with large numbers. It 
never be forgotten that 
telligently acquired, when the numerical calculations 
short and do not divert the attention from 
learnt by the necessity to perform lengthy calculations, 
the weaker children are given tasks for 
the more mathematically minded children shoukd be encouraged 
to tackle the harder parts of the project. The children will noon 
begin to see the necessity of a fair degree of spool in their work 


Iu 
residet: 


will be able to appreciate the role of mathematics in modern civil 
ised fife and will be anxious to kam the new "language" which 
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will enable them to take a living interest in the world around. 
Incidentally this means that the teaching of mathematics in Stand- 
ard V should not be left to the mathematically weak teachers, but 
should be undertaken by fairly competent and mature teachers. 

Without going into detail, we may briefly consider next the 
main features of the syllabi of the lower secondary school, i.e. 
Stds. V, VI, and VII. The Departmental syllabus has the ap- 
pearance of a collection of various loosely connected topics. This 
is perhaps due to the absence of proper guidance on the way it 
is to be handled by teachers and text-book writers. A properly 
thought-out hand book is absolutely necessary. In its absence, 
text-book writers make the various chapters correspond to the 
different paragraphs of the syllabus, thus isolating the different 
topics from one another; and as a rule teachers blindly follow the 
prescribed books, chapter by chapter. It is educationally sound 
to prepare children in advance for new topics or techniques to be 
introduced later, so that they might appreciate the new methods: 
coming events should cast their shadows before. It is necessary 
to bear this in mind when projects are set, e.g. before introducing 
children to “averages” children might be set to find out in what 
Way or measure their group differs from other groups, in say 
height, weight, success in examinations or games etc. This would 
lead them naturally to appreciate the statistical concept of aver- 
age, and make it real and interesting to them. In most text-books 
unreal or uninteresting problems are explained which may be of 
little use to the children then or later. It may be suggested in pass- 
ing that by asking suggestive questions children may be led to ap- 
preciate the ideas of "deviation", “scatter”, "correlation" etc. 
Which are slowly but surely finding their way into our culture. 
Simple statistical notions will have to be added to the syllabi of 
the secondary school before long. 

Another illustration might be given: children are usually taught 
"factorisation and divisibility of numbers", G.C.M., L.C.M. etc. 
in great detail before being introduced to fractions. It would 
create and maintain greater interest if these concepts are intro- 
duced when their utility becomes obvious to the children in deal- 
ing with fractions. It is also not necessary to labour them to 
Unnatural lengths as is done in the usual text-books. 
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It is customary to introduce algebra in standard VIII as a 
separate subject as if it has nothing to do with arithmetic. This 
is unsound. Use of symbols for mathematical quantities, and 
simple manipulations with them should find a place in arithmetic 
very early. This would give the children a familiarity with the 
algebra of positive numbers which is very helpful in the under- 
standing of arithmetical principles and the solution of problems. 
Further when they start learning the more generalised algebra 
there will be fewer new ideas to learn and a better appreciation 
of the generalisation introduced. 

In the teaching of geometry in the lower secondary school only 
verification methods are expected to be used and any kind of 
deduction, however simple, is taboo. This is wrong. No doubt, 
at that stage, a rigid theoretical treatment is out of the question. 
But children should be encouraged to make some use of deduc- 
tion suited to their maturity, e.g. the equality of vertically op- 
posite angles may be verified in some cases; but it should very 
soon be followed by questions which would bring out the theo- 
retical necessity of the conclusion and make the children aware 
of the power and beauty of the method of deduction, and anxious 
to take up the study of theoretical geometry at a suitable stage. 
There is plenty of scope for the use of rudimentary deduction, if 
use is made of the principle of symmetry with an introduction to 
the elementary properties of the circle. The present attitude 
creates an unnecessary fear in the minds of children against the 
solution of even the simplest of riders, and leads them to try and 
memorise theorems when they study geometry systematically later 
on. There is also scope for simple deduction in suitably framed 
problems of construction from a very early stage. 

One other remark which may be made regarding our mathe- 
matical syllabi is that they appear to be framed more to suit the 
requirements of trade, commerce, shopkeeping etc. than for use 
in application to science. Considering the modern trends, it is 
very necessary to change this bias to enable the country to make 
quick and sound progress in our development plans. 

Regarding the higher secondary stage, one might say that in 
our attempt to keep the goats and sheep together, we do consider- 
able injustice to the abler pupils, without benefiting the weaker 
` pupils appreciably. It is desirable to provide two sets of courses, 
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one to suit the requirements and abilities of the weaker children, 
and the other for the benefit of the abler children. At present, 
the latter are kept busy with trivial and unimportant studies, 
which lead to a great waste of time and energy. By suitable trim- 
ming and adjustment both the sets of courses can be made more 
useful to both the streams of pupils. 

I have not been able to touch on one very important aspect 
of mathematical education, viz. the problem of examinations. It 
is not because I consider it of little importance, but only because 
it is too vast to fit into the confines of a short article. 

Before concluding, I may again revert to the somewhat pessi- 
mistic remark, that in the absence of a sufficient number of pro- 
perly qualified teachers to tackle the large and growing number 
of pupils, progress is likely to be much slower than we should 
like. There is however a greater possibility of some advance, if 
we recognise this handicap, and devise suitable methods to mini- 
mise its effects. 


GENERAL SCIENCE EDUCATION IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


by R. H. Dave 


Mn. R. H. Dave, the author of General Science Education in 
Secondary Schools, is at present an Evaluation Officer in the 
Examination Unit of the Directorate of Extension Programmes for 
Secondary Education, Ministry of Education, Government of 
India. Shri Dave worked for some time as a Principal of one of 
the leading secondary schools in Ahmedabad and also as the As- 
sistant Co-ordinator in the Department of Extension Services of 
the A.G. Teachers’ College, Ahmedabad. He is one of the 
educators who received specialised training in the use of evalua- 
tion techniques under Dr. Benjamin Bloom, the Chicago 
Examination Expert, both at Chicago University in U.S.A, and 
in India, under the Examination Reform Programme of the 
Government of India. 

In this paper, Mr. Dave examines critically the present prac- 
tices in the teaching of general science in different States of India 
and makes a plea for developing a fluid and functional 
syllabus in general science which could make possible the inte- 
grated approach of teaching it. As a pre-requisite for the adopt- 
tion of this new approach, he suggests the clear and precise for- 
mulation of specific objectives of teaching general science at 
the secondary stage and also indicates their broad categorisation. 
His stress on the development in pupils of understanding of func- 
tional information and of practical skills, inculcation of scientific 
attitude and creation of interest in scientific activities is timely. 
Mr. Dave discusses at length the methods, techniques and tools 
to realize these vital objectives of teaching general science in our 
secondary schools. He aptly concludes his paper by indicating 
directions for better appraisal of pupil achievement in general 
science. 

AT no time in the history of mankind such a phenomenal advance- 
ment in the field of science has taken place as it has happened 
during the past one hundred years. Althougħ the previous ac- 
complishments did set a stage for the modern developments, the 
discoveries and inventions that came about during the period re- 
sulted in a chain reaction, as it were, one leading to a number 

i feature of the modern develop- 
of others. Another important 
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ment in science is its all-sided development. Not that the inani- 
mate areas of science like physics and chemistry were the only 
fields of exploration, but biological science also made an unpre- 
cedented headway. New branches of science have come into 
being and the boundaries of the existing branches had to be re- 
vised as a result of the all round development of science. 

But what is more remarkable is that the modern science has 
proved so useful to the common man in his everyday life that it 
soon became socialized. The physical sciences have added new 
dimensions to commerce and industries increasing the capacity of 
production beyond imagination. The new means of conveyance 
and tele-communication has revolutionised social, economic and 
political life of the people. Various electrical industries and ap- 
pliances have changed the mode of living of the people. Tt is 
rightly observed in the Forty-sixth Yearbook of the United States 
National Society for the Study of Education that “not only health 
knowledge but other kinds of science are rapidly becoming ele- 
ments of social respectability. No vocation or no avocation is 
devoid of some contact with the achievement or methods of 
modern science. The entire world of which we are part, its forces, 
materials and never-ending changes, the daily press, magazines, 
common conversation, indeed all our contacts seem shot through 
with one or more aspects of science. Even those people who in- 
cline toward minimizing the contributions of science use them 
in their own lives,” 


PREPARING NON-SPECIALISTS IN SCIENCE 


Such a tremendous impact of modern science on the personal 
as well as social life of the people has two important implications 
in education. One implication is to prepare specialists in various 
branches of science to feed industries and research centres with 
technical personnel for both production as well as perfection of 
Scientific instruments and day-to-day appliances which are being 
increasingly used all over the world. The other implication is to 
educate the comnion man to make him a prudent consumer of 
Scientific accomplishments so that his life may become fuller, richer 
and more comfortable, 


„The function of producting science specialists caught the ima- 
gination of educationists first, in all the advanced countries. 
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But soon it was realized that the task of producing prudent con- 
sumers of scientific means and methods was also equally, if not 
more, important. As stated in the report of the Secondary Edu- 
cation Commission (1952-53), “an understanding and appreciation 
of the fundamental principles of natural and physical science is 
essential to effective living in the world of today”. It is mainly 
for this purpose that general science holds a place in the school 
curriculum. The subject of general science is designed to pre- 
pare ‘non-specialists’ in science by equipping them with functional 
knowledge, skills and qualities, although general science indirectly 
provides a background for specialized pursuits in various fields 
of science. 


It was Julian Huxley of England who was among the pioneers 
to realize, in the latter half of the nineteenth century, the need 
of general education in science for every enlightened person. 
Since then, the subject has attracted the attention of edu- 
cationists of different countries in varying degrees. The need for 
introducing general science in secondary schools was more keenly 
felt by countries like the U.K. and the U.S.A. where the appli- 
cation of scientific means and material became more extensive 
in the daily life of the people. In India too, some efforts were 
made by quite a few foresighted teachers and institutions in this 
field during the first half of the present century as is evident from 
certain literature available on the subject. But till the time it was 
given an official stamp as an essential subject in secondary 
school curriculum it had not ignited adequate interest in all the 
people who were concerned with the task of science education. 
Various suggestions were made by the Secondary Education Com- 
mission of 1952-53, headed by no less a scientist than Dr. Muda- 
liar, regarding the introduction of general science as a compulsory 
subject in middle schools and as a core in higher secondary 
schools. The suggestions inspired the Education Departments of 
almost all the states to give general science its legitimate place 
which was indeed long overdue in the school curriculum. 


THE PRESENT POSITION 
Practices differ from state to state in regard to the stage upto 
which General Science is recognized as a separate subject. In 
U.P., for example, the subject is taught generally upto the middle 
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school stage only, while West Bengal has accepted it upto the pen- 
ultimate class of a high school, presumably for staggering the 
number of subjects which a pupil has to offer at the public ex- 
amination at the final year. In States like Bombay and Madras, 
it is recognized as a subject all throughout the secondary stage. 

Despite all these efforts for vitalizing science education in India, 
the existing state of affairs is far from satisfactory. The instruc- 
tional materials, methodology and such other specifics of general 
Science education are still in a fluid condition and leave much 
to be desired. A close study of the syllabi in general science 
Which are being practised in various states reveals that the con- 
cept of the subject is not adequately understood by many syllabus 
framers. For some states, general science means a conglomera- 
tion of physics, chemistry and biology, while for some others it 
embraces additional branches like astronomy, geology and agri- 
culture. A few of the states have adopted an integrated ap- 
proach following the draft syllabus of the All India Council for 
Secondary Education, particularly in their higher secondary 
schools. Even in their case, ‘just’ following the draft syllabus 
is likely to preclude them from giving a local colour to the syllabus 
to make it fully functional. The need to maintain the flexibility 
of the course content (which is the first prerequisite of-a good 
syllabus of general science) to keep it dynamic and up-to-date is 
hardly taken into consideration. The same traditional methods 
which had proved unsuitable even for the specialized courses of 
science are by and large being adopted by teachers of general 
Science. The concept of laboratory which requires a complete 
reorientation while introducing general science in the school 
System does not seem to have been caught. Suitable text-books, 
reference material and such other aids to the effective teaching of 
the subject still remain to be evolved. In short, the functional 
aspect of teaching general science in our schools does not stem 
from the existing syllabus, teaching techniques and such other 
equipments, 

Above all is the Preparedness of the teacher for the reform. 
The teacher has not been enabled to move with the change, the 
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plishing the purpose for which the subject is introduced has not 
yet experienced the thrill of the reform. He has yet to perceive 
clearly the concept of general science as a secondary school sub- 
ject and its implications particularly in relation to the present 
set up of Indian society and growing industrialization of the 
country through our Five Year Plan periods. 


On the other hand, even the most modern syllabi, text-books 
and other material aids of teaching the subject are being rapidly 
outdated by the quick developments in science ranging from intra- 
atomics to cosmic probes and from penicillin injections to plastic 
surgery. Such an unusual phenomenon exerts an ever-pressing 
demand on science teachers of today which calls for establishing 
a dynamic system in the teaching of general science in our se- 
condary schools to meet the challenge of the times. 


FIRST GEAR OF THE SYSTEM 


The very first essential of successful teaching of general science, 
as of any other subject, is the clarity of purpose. General science 
can be broadly defined as ‘everyday science for everybody’, 
Therefore, the kind of education to be imparted to the pupils 
with the instrumentality of this subject should be general, and 
useful to all of them. However, “General science may not be 
treated as synonymous with elementary science. While making 
the treatment of the subject more popular and less technical, it 
should not remain just elementary since it has to be functional 
and up-to-date. In fact, its scope and content would depend on 
the degree of complexity in the concerned society and the amount 
of science its people have absorbed in their day-to-day living.” 

In addition to the characteristics and functions of general 
science stated above, the stage at which the subject is taught, the 
age and abilities of the pupils studying at that stage, their pre- 
vious background in science, the social structure, customs, tra- 
ditions and beliefs of the society, the immediate as well as the 
remote needs of an individual in the society, and such other facts 
should be taken into consideration while formulating specific ob- 
jectives of teaching the subject. As the teaching of general 
science constitutes an important part of General Education at the 
secondary level, the specific objectives of the former should be 
in harmony with the larger purposes of the latter. To the extent 
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that these objectives are clearly formulated, the scope for suc- 
cessful teaching of the subject will be realised. 


The broad categories in which the objectives may be classified 
are: functional information with understanding, functional skills, 
attitudes, interests and appreciation. 


The pupil studying general science should acquire functional 
knowledge of science which is useful to him in his day-to-day 
life. However, mere acquisition of knowledge is no guarantee 
that the pupil will be able to apply his knowledge of science in 
understanding his environment more meaningfully and in resolv- 
ing new and unfamiliar situations on his own. The development 
of this ability, therefore, becomes another fundamental objective 
which requires special efforts for its attainment. 


The development of scientific skills is another important objec- 
tive which assumes special significance in the age of science. 
Skill-objectives can be further categorized as experimental skills, 
constructional skills, expressional skills, etc. Under experimental 
skills may be included skills of handling apparatus, arranging 
the apparatus for experiments, taking readings and measure- 
ments with a fair degree of precision, maintaining and preserving 
instruments, physiological and biological specimens, chemicals, 
ete. The constructional skills may include the art of improvis- 
ing certain simple appliances and making minor repairs to scienti- 
fic instruments using the necessary gadgets. The scientific method 
of work and the power of observation are two other very im- 
ag skills which cut across both ithe sub-categories mentioned 
above. 


| For a man of the modern age, it is also necessary to acquire skill 
in the presentation of data expressed in appropriate form such as 
Pictorial, graphical, tabular or descriptive skill in oral expression 
using scientific terminology and so forth. 

Certain skills which are being lost in the present generation 
such as estimation of weight, volume, temperature, speed, etc., 
also need an urgent revival, An intellectual skill like that of 


problem-solving cuts across a number of specific objectives and 
Serves as an overall goal of teaching science. 


The objective Which perhaps claims the greatest emphasis is 
the inculcation of Scientific attitudes. Mr. K. L. Compton in 
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one of his articles says that ‘Science is not a technique or a body 
of knowledge, though it uses both. It is rather an attitude of - 
inquiry, of observation and reasoning with respect to the world’. 
Scientific attitude consists of a number of permanent qualities 
including ‘Scientific method’ which is not only a skill but also 
an attitude. Adoption of scientific method both in thinking as 
well as in action distinguishes a well-informed person in science 
from the one who is not so well-informed. Among other import- 
ant qualities or attitudes which can be nurtured and nourished 
through the medium of general science are objectivity in judg- 
ment, intellectual honesty, openmindedness, tenacity of purpose 
and self-reliance. 

Information of facts and formule fades away from memory 
in course of time. But attitudes, once developed, are likely to 
form a part of permanent and lasting education. Thus, the im- 
portance of this objective of teaching general science cannot be 
overemphasized. 

Creating interest in pupils in various scientific areas and acti- 
vities is another category of objectives at the secondary stage. As 
General Education in science contributes to the preparation for 
a fuller and more complete life, by implication,.the process has 
to continue throughout life. Only a genuine and abiding interest 
created in the young folk can help them continue the process of 
self-education in the subject in their later life. Some of the 
worthwhile interests which could be created through -general sci- 
ence education are interest in reading science literature in the 
form of books, magazines and newspaper articles, interest in 
collecting geological and other specimens, interest in repairing 
and improving scientific appliances, interest in nature rambles and 
sky observations, and interest in current developments in science. 

The impact of recent developments in science has given a new 
outlook to the personal as well as social life of people. 
Newer and newer forces of science emerge periodically and in- 
fluence the common man to appreciate both the past as well 
as the recent trends in science and weigh them in terms of social 
welfare. The proper mental equipment is necessary to appreciate 
the control acquired by mankind over numerous natural forces, 
variety and vastness of nature, struggles much by various scientists 
and inventors in making triumphant innovations and so on. 
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The above are the broad categories of objectives of teaching 

. general science in secondary schools. Now it should be upto the 

teacher to evolve a set of clearly and fully stated objectives to 

suit the specific needs of his pupils, select the most crucial and 

attainable objectives for a year, and decide upon the emphasis 
and priorities among the selected objectives. 

History of science education in advanced countries reveals that 
for a calculated move towards improved science teaching, the 
question of priorities assumes a great significance. The time is 
now ripe to study the problem of attaching priorities to a few 
Objectives of teaching science the attainment of which is very 
urgent in the first phase of development. Once the atmosphere 
is created, other objectives will take shape rather more rapidly 
and with comparatively less effort. 


LOCATING EXPECTED CHANGES 


After selecting the worthwhile objectives of teaching general 
Science for a particular grade, the next step is to consider the 
means and methods of ascertaining those objectives. 


It is a well known fact that teaching becomes successful to the 
extent that the desired learning takes place out of the effort. Any 
kind of learning is of no avail. Formal education is a process 
of modifying the educand's behaviour in the desired directions. It 
is therefore necessary for the teacher to specify each of his ob- 
jectives in terms of behaviour changes expected in pupils. For 
example, when pupils acquire knowledge of scientific terms, 
concepts, facts, principles and processes, they should be able to 

(i) recognize these terms, principles, etc.; 

(ii) distinguish between closely related concepts; 

(iii) cite suitable examples of facts and phenomena; 

(iv) classify specimens, illustrations, properties, etc. according 

to given conditions; 

(v) make simple calculations based on scientific relationships; 

etc. 

Similarly, the pupils who are enabled to apply scientific know- 
ledge should be able to 

(i) explain scientific phenomena giving reasons; 

(ii) make predictions; 

(iii) plan for a new experiment; 
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(iv) suggest alternative methods of a given experiment; 

(v) make plans for improving scientific instruments and appli- 

ances; 

(vi) select appropriate means to accomplish a given purpose; 

(vii) detect errors and suggest remedies etc. 

The anticipated learning outcomes, such as those illustrated 
above, in respect of each objective will become helpful to the 
teacher both in devising appropriate learning experiences and also 
in evaluating pupil achievement in terms of expected changes. 


RELATING TEACHING TO OBJECTIVES 


The process of clarifying objectives builds the foundation on 
which the educational structure is to be based. Therefore, a con- 
scious and vigilant effort is necessary on the part of teachers to 
relate teaching and learning procedures to the objectives. While 
dealing with a particular unit of teaching, the selection of teach- 
ing methods, learning situation, reading material, equipment and 
illustration, etc, should be made in complete relevance with the 
objectives under attainment. 


The process of effecting desired learning in pupils is quite com- 
plex. The kind of learning that takes place in pupils largely de- 
pends upon the kind ef experiences to which the pupils are ex- 
posed. A variety of experiences can be provided to them by 
suitably organising pupil-activities. Reading, writing, drawing 
diagrams, observing an experiment, discussing experimental re- 
sults, debating scientific reasons, taking temperature readings, 
maintaining an aquarium, improving an instrument, and a host of 
such others are all pupil-activities. Analysis of these activities 
in terms of learning outcomes, reveals that different activities pro- 
vide different kinds and quality of learning experiences to 
pupils resulting in corresponding learning outcomes. Be- 
sides, certain activities like performing an experiment or observing 
a demonstration provide vivid and lasting experiences than simply 
reading or listening about the experiment, Hence, it becomes 
necessary for the teacher to select appropriate activities utilizing 
the objectives of teaching to guide him so that the desired learn- 
ing takes place, For instance, activities like listening to a lecture 
and reading a text-book or a magazine article are appropriate 
activities for collecting information on a given topic, but they 
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will not help pupils to develop, say skill in manipulating with 
science apparatus. For that skill to develop, activities like labo- 
ratory experiments, try-outs of simple experiments at home with 
kitchen gadgets, science club activity and such others will be more 
appropriate. Moreover, information collected through the latter 
type of activities will be more clearly grasped. 


Similar is the case with different teaching approaches or methods, 
as each method characterizes a set of sequentially organised acti- 
vities, The demonstration method, if carefully employed, will help 
pupils develop power of observation, experimental attitudes, and 
knowledge of certain principles or properties. A discussion me- 
thod, on the other hand, is likely to develop power of oral expres- 
sion using scientific terms, analytical thinking and co-operative 
spirit. Questions like tenacity of purpose, self-reliance and inqui- 
Sitiveness may be better developed by adopting the project method, 
Thus the adoption of different methods of teaching results in the 
accomplishment of different types of objectives of teaching. The 
teacher, has, therefore, to select the most suitable method or 
methods of teaching a particular unit in accordance with the ob- 
jectives to be realised while dealing with that unit. He cannot 
aspire to realise all the worthwhile ends of teaching general 
science by continuously adopting one or two methods such as 
lecture method or demonstration method or even the experimental 
method. 


In short, the learning activities that he desires to provide to 
pupils, the teaching approaches that he intends to adopt for pro- 
viding those activities, the physical and human resources that he 
wishes to explore, in fact all the means and material that he 
chooses to provide effective learning experience to pupils should 
be closely geared to and validated against the predetermined 
objectives of teaching. 

For example, while dealing with a unit like *How do we get our 
drinking water?’ with class IX pupils in a large city, if the object- 
ive is to provide information to pupils, the teacher may adopt 
measures such as telling them about the process of purification of 
water on a large scale and the method of water supply in the 
city. He may even ask pupils to read relevant sections of their 
text-books and answer certain questions. If time, and also 
his enthusiasm, permit he may invite the water-works engi- 
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neer to talk to pupils on the topic. But if his objective is to 
develop power of observation along with the acquisition of first 
hand information about the topic with which every individual is 
vitally concerned, he may arrange a visit to the main water-works 
of the city, and also to the sub-stations. 

Along with these, if he intends to aim at the development in 
his pupils the ability to apply the knowledge acquired by them, 
he may raise problems before the class such as the following: 

(i) Why does the flow of water of a bath-room tap decrease 
when the water-tap in the kitchen is opened? 

(Thinking process: Finding out scientific reasons to explain a 
given phenomenon). . 

(ii) How will you improvise a model showing that the distribu- 
tion of water at the first floor is not affected by the water-taps 
at the ground floor: Suggest an alternative method also to the one 
that you discover. 

(Thinking process: Making plans for improvisations). 

(iii) Using your kitchen as a laboratory, how will you find out 
whether a given sample of potable water from a tap contains any 
soluble impurity? 

(Thinking process: Planning for an experiment). 

Such problems selected for classroom discussions or individual 
assignments are likely to direct pupils’ outlook towards application 
of knowledge in everyday life-situations and develop in them the 
required abilities and mental skills for solving problems in the 
long run. p 

If the teacher has provision for science club activities, and if 
he wishes to develop certain constructional skills in some gifted 
children, he may allow the members concerned to undertake a 
project for the distribution of water with the help of glass-tubes 
and toy-taps. 

Tt will thus be observed that it is the objective or a set of ob- 
jectives which should guide the teaching and learning procedures 
to make teaching most effective and fruitful. 


SHARPENING TEACHER’S TOOLS 


For the successful accomplishment of the purpose of teaching 
General Science, it is absolutely essential at this stage to strengthen 
the hands of an average science teacher by sharpening his teach- 
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ing tools. The desired goals can be reached only if the teacher — 


is actively assisted by various agencies concerned with regard to 
the development of 
(i) appropriate syllabi, 

(ii) text-books, 

(iii) other reference material for the use of both teachers as 

well as pupils, 

(iv) laboratory equipments, and 

(v) evaluation techniques and test material. 

One of the most effective means which directs and assists the 
teacher in selecting and organising suitable learning experiences is 
the syllabus. As ‘the subject of general science is expected to 
provide science education for life, it can be better provided only 
through life situations. Therefore, the syllabus should consist 
of problems confronted by the pupils in their everyday life, and 
should be stated in terms of integrated units of study. The units 
like, how do we tell our time?, electricity in everyday use, how ~ 
do we light our homes and streets?, how does a human body main- — 
tain almost uniform temperature in normal conditions?, the ocean 
of air in which we live, the sun as a source of all energy, the 
bicycle I ride on, and a host of others will be more helpful to the 


teacher in stabilising that concept of general science in day- "n 


to-day teaching. The experience reveals that when a general . 
Science syllabus is stated in terms of formal disciplines such as 
physics, chemistry, biology, astronomy, geology, etc, few . 
teachers can give a general science approach to teaching and in 
most cases the teaching of the subject loses its functional value 
because it lapses into the rigours of studying specialized branches 
Of science. Thus an average science teacher fails to realize the 
difference between teaching general science and, say, physics. 
Another important revelation from close scrutiny of the 
existing syllabi of general science followed in various States is that 
little heed seems to have been paid to the changing pattern of the — 
society from the science point of view. To be fully functional, 
the syllabus has to remain dynamic and up-to-date, incorporating 
in it the most recent science problems of social significance. For 
instance, a number of new cloth fibres like artificial silk, rayon 
and nylon have come into use in everyday life of the people. 
Various articles of plastics have become quite common in urban — 
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and semi-urban areas. The grandfather pendulum clocks are 
being replaced by electric clocks. The electric bulbs are being fast 
substituted by tube lights and so forth. It is therefore necessary 
to relax the existing rigidity with regard to the syllabus and to 
create permissive atmosphere for teachers to think about the 
more effective science education of pupils in their charge. Free 
atmosphere created at the transitional stage in the teaching of 
general science will raise possibilities for the emergence of the 
syllabi having greater functional value. 

Several other tools of teaching general science also need a great 
degree of refinement to suit the new concept of the subject. Pre- 
paration of suitable and well-illustrated textbooks, publication 
of reference books specifically prepared for secondary school 
children in their regional languages, availability and use of periodi- 
cal literature for locating most recent information on certain units 
of study are certain urgent needs. Serious consideration is neces- 
sary with regard to the equipment of laboratories suited to the 
requirements of teaching general science, acceptance of a botani- 
cal garden as an extension to a physical laboratory, establishment 
of a rich museum, aquarium and a zoo in the vicinity of schools 
and the availability of other teaching aids. Above all is the 
importance of human resources. While studying specialized 
branches of science, the availability of human resources was com- 
paratively very limited. But the study of everyday science widens 
the scope of exploring human resources to a great extent. A 
physician, a sanitary inspector, technical personnel in charge of 
detecting adulteration of food or checking the potability of water, 
a watch-repairer, a gardener, a farmer, a grain merchant, a dry- 
cleaner, and a number of such professional people can now serve 
as extremely useful resource personnel. The teacher can strengthen 
his teaching programme by utilizing the services of such persons 
available in the vicinity of the school. 

Research studies are necessary in refining some of the teaching 
tools and instructional material. Training colleges can play a 
very effective role in this regard. As for the publication of stand- 
ard reading material and equipment of laboratories, Education 
Departments of States can actively assist schools and teachers 


io make the programme of teaching general science a success. 
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There are two major implications of the improved teaching of 
general science to the procedures of appraising pupils’ achieve- 
ment. For maintaining the dynamic character of the subject, 
the examination will have to be decentralized. In a country 
having long traditions of centralized external examination, 
Such a suggestion may not sound acceptable and practicable. 
Of course, an abrupt change in the system is bound to create 
Severe motivational and other practical problems. Therefore, the 
shift towards localization of the evaluation procedures should 
be very gradual. It should be introduced only after experimenting 
with the techniques of internal evaluation and developing confid- 
ence in teachers for such a procedure after providing the neces- 
Sary training to them. 

Another important implication of the  objective-centred 
teaching is to establish close correspondence between the ob- 
jectives of teaching and examination. The present system of 
examination which places a large premium on memorization of 
facts has produced corroding effects on the teaching as well as 
learning procedures. The development of higher mental abilities, 
skills and attitudes which contribute to permanent learning has 
remained outside the classroom because pupil achievement in these 
areas is hardly appraised. It is therefore necessary to adopt, 
first of all, suitable methods of collecting evidences about pupil 
achievement in areas such as written, practical, observational, oral, 
etc. The selection of the suitable method or methods should be 
made in relation to the nature of objectives under testing. Second- 
ly, the evaluation tools, which may be in the form of questions, 
check lists, observation sheets, etc. will have to be improved by 
basing them on various objectives of teaching and the behaviour 
changes expected thereof. The evaluation instruments should thus 
become valid, reliable and "as objective as possible. In this res- 
pect also, the teacher will have to be equipped with not only 
the techniques of effective evaluation but also the necessary ma- 
terials required for the purpose to which he may add his own 
contribution and use them. By using appropriate methods and 
materials of evaluation he should evolve a system to evaluate the 
practicality of predetermined objectives and effectiveness of the 
learning experiences provided to the pupils. 
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Pending various reforms in the present system of examination, 
which requires a co-ordinated effort of various agencies, the teacher 
may form a habit of continuous evaluation of the teaching techni- 
ques that he adopts, the learning activities that he provides to 
pupils, text-books and other equipment that he utilizes as aids, 
the reaction of pupils and their study-habits that he observes and 
so on. If he makes a conscious effort for improving learning 
experiences for pupils on the: basis of such a qualitative though 
to a certain extent subjective data, a substantial rise in the stand- 
ard of pupil achievement can be achieved. Evaluation may thus, 
be used as a lever to keep his methods of teaching, instructional 
material and teaching tools dynamic and ever growing, so that 
the specific objectives of teaching general science in our second- 
ary schools may be ascertained with increased effectiveness. 
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THE TEACHING OF TECHNICAL SUBJECTS IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


by H. R. Mills 


Tus author of this paper, Professor H. R..Mills of the British 
Council has spent a good part of his teaching career in 
India. Between 1929 and 1946, he worked as Professor of Phy- 
sics in Madras Christian College and as Principal of the Maha- 
raja's College, Ernakulam, South India. - He was for sometime the 
Scientific Adviser to the U.K. Government in South-East Asia 
under the Colombo Plan. He was also the Director of the Science 
Department of the British Council. 


The author has, in this paper, lucidly summarised the recent 
trends in the teaching of technical subjects in secondary schools. 
Elucidating the cultural value of technical subjects in se- 
condary schools, the author has pressed his point that it is not the 
function of the secondary school ‘to produce finished craftsmen, or 
even to give vocational training.’ Technical subjects in secondary 
schools, the author rightly maintains, must be regarded as ‘a 
valuable part of general education’. The functions of the modern 
technical secondary school should therefore be development of 
basic understanding, practical skills and good qualities of charac- 
ter. The author's views are in accord with the recommendations 
of the Indian Secondary Education Commission. 


The author enjoins that the teaching of technical subjects in 
secondary schools should get directions in large cities from surveys 
of local occupations. One would agree with the author that the 
programme of technical training should be kept as broad and as 
general as possible to accommodate new skills demanded by the 
fast developing science and technology. 


The author's pointed references to some of the vital aspects of 
the teaching of technical subjects, such as the training of the teach- 
ers of practical subjects, the equipment of the secondary school 
workshop, the need for relating pupils’ work in the school to life 
around them, motivated examination, improved procedures of ap- 
praisal and reporting, the medium of instruction, new techniques 
of teaching and the last, but not the least, raising the status of 
teachers of practical subjects have practical significance for Indian 
teachers in the same context. 


THE rapid advance of science in the past fifty years has made the 
civilised world completely dependent on science and technology 
for the continuation of its particular way of life and survival. 


* 
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Science up to about 150 years ago was regarded as a rather harm- 
less pastime for eccentric old gentlemen, but was not a serious 
matter for education or for teaching in schools. 

The situation now is that no educational programme for schools 
can be satisfactory without science and technical subjects. We 
sometimes hear in educational discussions that a school, by intro- 
ducing some practical science or a technical subject, is thereby 
giving a technical bias to its curriculum, The modern view is that 
any curriculum of secondary school which does not include a 
science or a practical subject is disastrously biased, and is ignoring 
the present needs of the community and the mainstream of con- 
temporary human endeavour and culture. 

Many countries, particularly those in south-east Asia, have not 
fully experienced the impact of the industrial revolution which in 
the West so profoundly changed attitudes to education in relation 
to manual work and craftsmanship. This revolution changed the 
social pattern of countries and created a great demand for techni- 
cians; but the technicians did not precede and create the revolu- 
tion. Technical education in countries which are planning indus- 
trial development must organise its programme so that the trained 
craftsmen, technicians or technologists finally produced will be 
in demand and not left unemployed. 

In the Crowther report, recently published (December 1959) by 
the U.K. Government, the following passage occurs which ad- 
mirably illustrates the trend which has taken place in the attitude 
towards apprenticeship and craftsmanship. 

“Fifty or sixty years ago there was in most industries a clear- 
cut distinction between skilled and unskilled jobs. The former 
required considerable intelligence, a very high degree of train- 
ing, highly efficient hand-eye co-ordination, and intuitive know- 
ledge of the properties and behaviour of a limited number of 
types of fundamentally simple machines, together with literacy 
and an acquaintance with simple arithmetic. Now-a-days the 
situation is different. The skill which goes into a product has 

_ shifted from the workshop floor, to the preparatory stages and 

to the work done by technicians such as draughtsmen, develop- 

ment engineers, designers, metallurgists, works managers, esti- 
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mating clerks, quantity surveyors and so forth. These are now 
the real skilled occupations in modern industry." 


THE IMPORTANCE OF TECHNICAL SUBJECTS 


Many countries are faced with urgent calls for increased food 
production and economic stability, and it is realised that techni- 
cal development is the only way to answer these calls. It is not 
easy for people whose outlook on the world took shape some 
twenty or thirty years ago to realise just how rapid the recent 
changes in outlook have been. It is even more difficult for them 
to realise the exciting challenge it now presents to those whose 
working lives will extend into the next century. Mention of two 
trends will emphasise this point. 

The population of the world is at present increasing at the rate 
of at least 130,000 per day, while about half the world’s inhabitants 
are at starvation level. This means that all men’s ingenuity will 
be needed to meet the challenge of the increase in populatioa. 

Another problem is the uneven distribution of the world’s power 
Tesources, a problem which must be solved by the international 
co-operation of technologists and technicians, and which is in- 
separable from the problem of feeding the world. 

Technical education at all levels is an important part of econo- 
mic development programmes, particularly those fostered by In- 


ternational Co-operation Schemes such as the Colombo Plan or 
the United Nations. 


THE CULTURAL VALUE OF TECHNICAL SUBJECTS 


One of the most important trends in secondary education is a 
new appreciation that technical subjects, properly taught and 
practised, are in themselves good cultural and educational subjects. 
Many boys learn better and develop character and personality by 
being given satisfying work to do with their hands. It is often 
difficult in a country which is not fully developed industrially to 
decide which technical subjects should be included in the second- 
ary school curriculum, but the modern trend in secondary educa- 
tion seems to show that specialisation is unimportant at the second- 
ary school stage. It is not the function of the secondary schools 
to Produce finished craftsmen, or even to give vocational training. 
Technical subjects in Secondary schools must be regarded as a 
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valuable part of general education, and as a means of stimulating 
in, and preparing for, this technological age. They should impart 
some basic knowledge and practical skills, but they should also 
impart a training in qualities of character that are essential for 
living happily in a technological society. 

Technical secondary schools should also enable the teacher to 
assess a boy’s capacity or potential for a technical career. 


DIVERSITY OF TECHNICAL SUBJECTS 


Many secondary schools in the U.K. offer a wide variety of 
technical courses for boys and girls who remain at school after 
the age of fifteen. The subjects studied include motor engineering, 
horticulture, agriculture, furniture making, book-crafts, pre-nurs- 
ing courses, home-crafts, commerce, building and art. 

Tn large cities a survey of local occupations will give an indica- 
tion of the pre-technical courses to follow. 

Tt is nevertheless important to keep the programme of techni- 
cal teaching as broad and as general as possible. The extension in 
mechanisation and automation necessitates the rapid learning of 
skills, but these skills quickly become outmoded with the ever- 
increasing pace of automation. 


THE NEED FOR A NEW APPROACH 


For many boys and girls in this present age, the motivation for 
their efforts in school does not come to them verbally, but through 
materials and machines. They are able to group ideas and formu- 
late principles best through the work of their own hands. It is 
essential in a technological society for the people to understand 
the very basis of that society. 

It is not merely a question of a new curriculum. The teaching 
of technical subjects must have a new approach, inspired by zeal 
for helping young people to make their full contribution to their 
own communities and to the technical age in which they is 

One of the present trends in teaching technical subjects " 
secondary schools is the effort made to overcome two p 
recognised defects. One defect is that the practical content o 


general education is felt to be inadequate, SE ae 
is that the cultural content of technical education 1s elt 
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equally inadequate. These two defects have to be overcome in 
secondary schools. 


THE TEACHER OF TEHNICAL SUBJECTS 


One of the biggest problems facing educational administrators 
is the supply of trained teachers of technical subjects. We have - 
seen that technical education does not consist merely in impart- 
ing skills and techniques, but it also involves training young people - 
in qualities of character, in team work, reliability, sense of duty, - 
loyalty, initiative, perseverance in the face of difficulties, and - 
these qualities have to be developed by the technical teacher as _ 
a part of his job. Increased demand for technical training has 
caused educationalists to become more and more insistent on 
teachers’ having a clear objective, not only for each of their les- 
sons, but for the course as a whole. 


Equipment: It must be made clear that a secondary school is- 
really concerned with pre-technical education, and cannot, and 
should not, attempt to train a craftsman or a technician, For this 
reason it is important that workshops should be equipped with 
hand-tools only for boys up to the age of fifteen. Boys under 
proper supervision can be taught the use of power-driven machine 
tools, but only after the age of fifteen years, and then under skilled 
supervision. 

IMAGINATION 


An essential feature of a secondary school dealing with 
technical subjects, is the emphasis that should be placed 
on “learning by doing”. In most subjects in a secondary school 
both talk and chalk are over-worked, and these can be disastrous 
partners in teaching technical subjects. Imagination on the part 
of the teachers of technical subjects must play an ever-increasing 
part in pre-technical education. Teachers must take every op- 
portunity to relate their work in the school to the life going on 
around them. The pupils should be encouraged to make useful 
things, and to effect most of the repairs to apparatus, furniture, — 
and equipment in their own school, and to derive satisfaction and 
Pleasure from doing it. 
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The example of the teacher will play a paramount part in this, 
as in all aspects of secondary education. 


EXAMINATION 


There is a trend in technical schools doing technical 
subjects to have technical subjects fuily recognised as sub- 
jects for examination, and not to regard them as optional or 
voluntary occupations. 

Boys in most countries, particularly when they get a little older, 
are properly motivated by suitable examinations, leading to some 
kind of recognised qualification, but not necessarily for college 
or university entrance. 


THE TASK OF THE TEACHER 


The teacher of technical subjects has a responsible and im- 
portant task. He has to stimulate an interest in science and 
practical subjects. He has to impart knowledge to his pupils, 
he has to develop their skill, to train their characters, 
and to assess their capabilities for future employment and advance- 
ment, so that they can be properly advised and guided on their 
future work. This work of assessment is done by regular and 
properly constructed tests and systematic reporting. The old type 
of written examination is found to be very unreliable for assessing 
academic or technical achievement. Progress in practical work 
can be assessed only by practical tests. Examination marks for 
examinations that have not been scientificaily standardised have 
no absolute value whatever, and marks allocated are merely a 
convenient way of grading students in a particular batch or form. 
The pupil's grading in his batch is far more important than his 
actual marks. 


LANGUAGE 


In many countries of south-east Asia the practice is to teach 
technical subjects in secondary schools, as far as possible using 
the English language. This has many advantages, as English is 
now the scientific and technical language used all over the world, 
and it is also the commercial language most widely used. 

Films, text-books, visual aids of all kinds, are generally readily 
available in English, and progress into higher studies and post- 
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graduate work without a knowledge of English is severely handi- 
capped. 


AUDIO VISUAL AIDS 


Secondary schools are making ever-increasing use of the new 
media such as films, radio, television and filmstrips. The 
technical film can never be a substitute for the real thing or a 
good lesson, but it is a most useful aid to a good teacher. 
It brings the outside world into the classroom, and makes avail- 
able as often as necessary expert treatment of a technical subject. 
The attention of the class can be focussed on a small area of in- 
terest by close-ups and magnification, All the tricks known by 
film-makers can be used to make vivid impressions on the class. 
It can survey a broad field of study in a short time, and can be 
used to reveal and explain the movements vital to the proper 
understanding of many subjects, through the use of slow-motion 
and time-lapse techniques. 


Technical films should be used to the best possible advantage. 
It is useless to show a film on an odd afternoon when the teacher 
can think of nothing better to do. Each film should be properly 
integrated into the syllabus and used at the proper moment, and 
should be preceded by an explanation, shown in 10 minute se- 
quences to offset "saturation", and then followed up by a dis- 
cussion and a revision of the main points. 


NEW TECHNIQUES 


One of the important trends in modern technical education is 
an improved pedagogical approach to teaching problems, includ- 
ing the preparation of new-type tests for knowledge, skills and 
aptitude. The great importance of class activity and participation 
is given a new emphasis. 


For example it has been established by controlled experiments 
that the most effective way of teaching a skill or technique is for 
the teacher to talk for about 10% of the time alloted, to demons- 
trate for about 25% of the lesson, and to allow the students to 
practice for about 6596 of the lesson. 


OoOo u 
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In spite of these results it is common to find a teacher talking 
for at least 65% of the time even when teaching a skill leaving 
1076 of the time to the frustrated class in which to practice. 


RAISING STATUS OF TEACHERS OF TECHNICAL SUBJECTS 


Special Training Colleges for Teachers of Technical subjects are 
growing up in some countries, and suitable men with some practi- 
cal experience in industry are favoured for such training, although 
they are often not attracted by the pay and status of a teacher. 

In view of the importance and educational value of technical 
subjects in secondary schools, the pay and status of teachers of 
these subjects should be at least on a par with that of other 
teachers. 

It is important to spend more time, money and effort on the 
training of teachers of technical subjects, and on raising their 
status if the vitally important work they have to do for the next 
generation is to make its proper contribution to human progress. 
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COMMERCIAL EDUCATION IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
by Inez Wells 


Dr. Inez Ray WELLS, the author of Commercial Education in 
Secondary Schools is Professor of Education in the Ohio State 
University in the Department of Education. She has taught also 
in the Teachers’ Colleges in Colorado and Mississippi. 


Dr, Wells was till recently a consultant in Commercial Education 
and a member of the Ohio State University College of Education 
Faculty in India working with the Directorate of Extension Pro- 
grammes for Secondary Education in the Ministry of Educa- 
tion, 


The discussion here consists of two parts viz. the problems of 
the commercial stream of our multipurpose schools and the main 
aspects of the methodology of teaching commercial subjects. The 


problems listed include a variety of important items like the lack ` 


of a clear definition of the purpose of the commercial stream, 
inadequacy of guidance of students into the commercial stream, 
„lack of flexibility of the curricula and syllabi for adaptation to 
individual community needs, heaviness of the total curriculum load, 
sae of textbooks in regional languages, poor equipment oj 
sc and the absence of facilities for the professional prepara- 
tion of teachers of commercial subjects. In the context of rapid 
industrial development contemplated in our Five Year Plans and 
the inevitable demands for well-trained and efficient office and 
sales personnel that will follow, the removal of the above defici- 
encies become an imperative necessity. 

In her discussion of the methods of teaching commercial sub- 
jects, the author divides them into skill and non-skill subjects, 
although each contains some elements of both, She offers practical 
and concrete suggestions for teaching both the types and discusses 
in detail the teaching of book-keeping. The author spotlights the 
value of involving students actively in the learning process through 
a variety of ways and the important role of the teacher to guide, 
to suggest resources, to help organise, to inspire and motivate and 
to help students to think and draw out meaning. 


Wiru the introduction of the multipurpose school pattern, it be- 
came possible for secondary schools converting to the pattern to 
offer commercial education to their students Of approximately 
1500 multipurpose schools that have been established to date, 284 
offer the commercial stream. As would be expected, the greatest 
concentration of commercial streams is in the States having large 


, 
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cities. Commercial education is offered to both boys and girls, 
but the boys enrolled in the course far outnumber the girls. 

The purpose stated for the commercial stream varies somewha' 
from State to State, and even from school to school, but agrees 
in general with that stated in the Report of the Secondary Edu- 
cation Commission, which says that diversified courses, including 
commercial, should be offered 

"which will train [students'] varied aptitudes and enable them 

either to take up vocational pursuits at the end of the secondary 

course or to join technical institutions for further training." 

Commercial teachers whom the present writer has had the 
pleasure of meeting in seminars and in their schools agree that 
both groups, those going on for higher education and those going 
to work after completing secondary education, can be served in 
their classes since the practical application needed by the job- 
bound student is effective in helping both groups to understand, 
use, and remember the accompanying or underlying theory. 

Although the required commercial curriculum differs somewhat 
from State to State, all follow somewhat the recommendations in 
the Draft Syllabuses for Higher Sescondary Schools! Elements 
of commerce (sometimes called by other names, such as business 
practice) is the basic course. Commercial geography, including 
economics and civics, is required in some States; in others, the 
content of these subjects may be a part of the core requirements 
for all students. Book-keeping, typewriting, and shorthand are 
offered in all of the States with which the writer is familiar. In 
Some States the student may choose between (i) book-keeping, and 
(ii) typewriting and shorthand, In others, he is required to study 
both book-keeping and typewriting and may elect shorthand. 

Several problems of which commercial teachers are very much 
aware have arisen in the establishment and operation of the com- 
mercial stream. Some of them are presented briefly in the follow- 
ing paragraphs. 

1. The purposes of the commercial stream in a given school 
are not always clearly defined, The administration may consider 
the stream as preparation for higher education, whereas the teach- 


* Report of the Secondary Education Commission, Ministry of Educa- 
tion, Government of India (October 1952-June 1953), Pi 27, 3 

* Draft Syllabuses for Higher ord Schools, The All India Council 
for Secondary Education, 1957, p. 5. 
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ers recognize that it is terminal education for the majority of their 


2. Guidance of students into or away from the commercial 
stream is not adequate. Some students are found in the classes 
who have no understanding of or interest in commercial education. 
Others who could profit from commercial education have clected 
other because they have not been aware of the values to 


3. The curricula and syllabi of the States do not allow sufficient 
leeway for adaptation to individual community needs. In some 
cases, the syllabi seem to be practically the same as those pres- 
cribed for the universities, thus being above the maturity level of 
the students. In some cases the syllabi emphasize theoretical 
learning, neglecting practical application. 

4. Because of the extensive core requirement, in addition to 
the commercial requirements, students have little time for study 
outside of classes. The result is superficial learning in all areas. 

5. Textbooks in regional languages are not available in all 
States, and some that are available are inadequate or unsuited to 
the age level of the students, Other instructional material are 

in 


6. Equipment in many schools is limited to typewriters. Ex- 
aminations contain question on other office equipment, but stud- 
ents are not given instruction in their operation, Frequently the 
number and/or condition of typewriters is inadequate, Another 
complicating factor in typewriting instruction is the fact that one 
or more States prescribe that some typewriters shall have English, 
some Hindi, and some regional-language keyboards, 

7. A dear decision as to whether instruction shall be given in 
English oc in the regional language is needed in shorthand, book- 
keeping. and typewriting. In several States, the English back- 
ground of the student is inadequate for effective learning in that 
assumed that English is the language needed by 
business workers. An investigation should be made to determine 
the demand for office and sales workers in each of the languages. 

£. Commercial teachers have been forced to take their Bachelor 


the quality of instruction has been satisfactory. As each school 
surveys its community to determine the types of businesses, the 
positions open to matriculates and to college graduates, the duties 


should be adapted, within the prescribed curriculum and syllabi, 
to meet the needs of the students. 

At the present time, emphasis is being placed upon rapid 
dustrial development, If the experience of India parallels 
of other countries, industrialization will be 


in planning for future development; and this 
creased demands for well-trained and efficient 
personnel, many of whom will not have gone on for 
tion. School administrators and commercial 
therefore, keep abreast of developments, know the 
and the qualifications needed by business workers, 
‘to improve the programs of commercial education 
Schools. 


i 
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Typewriting, for example, requires skill in the operation of the 
machine. But the typist who cannot determine and use correct 
style for various letters and reports and correct punctuation, spel- 
ling, word usage, grammar, and so on, does not have a usable 
skill. Likewise, book-keeping requires an understanding of the 
principles underlying the system, but the person who has not 
developed skill in making the records has no real comprehension 
of the application of those principles. 

Even in subjects such as elements of commerce, when attention 
is concentrated principally upon acquiring knowledge, understand- 
ings, and attitudes and upon seeing relationships, developing skill 
in the preparation of documents that are being studied may add 
immeasurably to the understanding of the student and to his ability ; 
to retain what he has learned. 


TEACHING SKILL SUBJECTS 

Attention will be called to a few of the principles of skill build- 
ing. These apply most directly to typewriting and shorthand, but 
the same principles may be applied to elements in the non-skill 
subjects. 

l. The learning situation should be as nearly ideal as it is 
possible to make it. Typewriters should be modern and in good 
condition; shorthand notebooks and pens (or pencils) should be 
of good quality. Table and chair heights should vary so that cach 
student may be comfortably seated.' Lighting should be good to 
avoid eyestrain and increase accuracy. Copyholders should be 
used by typing students. Room temperatures should be kept at 
a comfortable level. Interruptions and outside distractions should 
be kept at a minimum. Adequate instructional material should 
be supplied. 

2. The student should learn, through repeated demonstrations 
by the teacher and through his own efforts to adopt the methods 
demonstrated, the best techniques of operation. Since the best 
technique is the most efficient technique, there is a best technique 
for stroking the keys, returning the carriage, depressing the tabular 
bar, inserting and removing paper—in fact for performing all of 
the operations, which, when integrated, result in skillful typing. 


* If a student is seated in correct typing position, both his hands and 
forearms will slant upward at approximately the angle of the key- 
board. By using this test, the teacher can determine the correct height 
for both the table and the chair, 
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Skill in operating a typewriter does not come at once; it is a 
matter of continued refinement throughout the learning period. 
The effective typewriting teacher, then, must observe the students 
at work, demonstrate techniques that need to be improved, and 
conduct drills so that the students can effect improvement. He 
does this not once but many times over the vears in which the 
students are in his classes. 

In a similar way, the shorthand students see the teacher writing 
shorthand on the chalkboard. They observe the movements made, 
the direction in which the strokes are written, the continuity of 
writing. They imitate the writing motions of the teacher; they 
refine their own outlines, 

3. Skill is gained in short, intensive efforts. Thus in type- 
writing a student will gain more from ten one-minute timings than 
he will from one ten-minute timing, provided that he has a goal 
for each writing and can measure his success in reaching that 
goal. 


Let us assume that the teacher has chosen a short paragraph of 
material of average difficulty for repetitive drill in typewriting. 
During the first one-minute timing the student is asked to write at 
his best controlled rate (that is, as fast as he can write accurately), 
After he has checked his rate, he is asked to attempt to write 
faster during the second one-minute timing. A glance at his paper 
will tell him whether he has attained his goal, for even one addi- 
tional stroke shows that he has increased his speed. The same 
goal, faster writing, may be set for the third and fourth writings. 
On the fifth, he may be asked to give special attention to good 
carriage return. Other goals might be to keep his eyes on the copy, 
to improve finger curvature, to release the keys more quickly, to 
maintain good posture. There must be a goal, but there must be 
only one goal at a time (which is another principle in skill deve- 
lopment). Each, upon attainment, adds to his typing skill. The 
goal for the final timing should, of course, be to write at his best 
controlled rate. His accomplishment at this time will ordinarily 
be better than it was on the first timing. Skills built in this inten- 
sive fashion may be tested through the use of longer timings, say 
five minutes, which should show increasingly better results as the 


term progresses. 
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The same principle of short, intensive efforts may be applied to 
building shorthand skill. Let us assume that the class can write at 
the rate of 40 words per minute for five minutes. The goal is to 
increase their speed to 50 words per minute. Material of average 
difficulty, enough for dictation at 50 wpm for five minutes, is 


chosen. The teacher dictates for one minute at 40 wpm, after .— 


which the students are permitted (encouraged) to ask the teacher 
to write on the chalkboard any outlines of which they are not sure. 
Then, asking the students to write the same material plus a few 
additional words a little faster, the teacher dictates for one minute 
at 50. The third dictation has the same goal, writing the same 
material plus a few more words a little faster, and the dictation 
is for one minute at 60. Now the teacher, asking that the students 
write a little slower with more accurate shorthand outlines, dic- 
tates the same material, this time at 50. 

The second “minute” of the dictation material is treated in the 
same way, dictation speeds again being 40-50-60-50, each for one 
minute. When all of the material has been practiced intensively, 
the teacher dictates the entire five-minutes “take” at 50 words 
per minute. Most of the students will be able to record all or 
nearly all of the dictation, for by now they have mastered the 
outlines and automatized the writing of some of them. After 
several days of such repetitive practice, using new material each 
day, the students may be ready to try a five-minute take at 50 
without prior practice. If they are not successful, both students 
and teacher know that more practice is needed. There is no stigma 
of failure; the “test” was to determine need for additional practice. 
If the students are successful, then the rates for intensive practice 
are advanced to 50-60-70-60. 


4. Intermediate goals must be established, goals that the stu- 
dents can resasonably be expected to attain. The practice patterns 
described above illustrate the establishment of intermediate goals. 
The terminal goal may be for higher rates and for longer periods 
of time, but both should be increased gradually. The commercial 
teacher should be aware, too, that if the rate at which shorthand 
students can take dictation for a shorter period of time is raised 
beyond that required in the terminal examination, the student can 
maintain a lower rate without undue pressure and fatigue. 
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5. Repetition must be purposeful. Mere repetition does not 
build skill; but skill can be built through purposeful repetition 
ufider the direction of the teacher, as illustrated above. That is 
why the teacher of typewriting walks about the room, observing 
the students as they type; he is trying to discover what drills are 
needed to improve techniques. That is why the shorthand teacher 
observes the students as they take dictation; he wishes to discover 
the weak spots so that purposeful repetition can be engaged in to 
eliminate them. 

There are other principles of which the alert teacher is aware. 
These deal with the elimination of useless motions, the integration 
of the elements of a skill, attention to the individual learning rate, 
the gradual elevation of goals, and the need to provide for re- 
learning, especially in elementary stages.’ Space will not permit 
their inclusion here. 


TEACHING BOOK-KEEPING 


In learning book-keeping, a student is faced with the problem 
of unfamiliar terminology. Some of the words are entirely new 
to him, others are familiar words with new meanings. The teacher 
must be patient in explaining the words, in repeating their mean- 
ings, in teaching the students their spelling and pronunciation, in 
insisting that the students use the words and use them correctly. 
If the books are to be kept in a language other than the students’ 
mother tongue, the teacher must be doubly, triply patient and 
persistent. 

Since “a picture is worth a thousand words,” the use of the 
chalkboard in presenting new principles and new records is ex- 
tremely important. If the teacher of book-keeping finds that the 
chalkboards are too small for the work to be done, he should re- 
quest; urgently and repeatedly if necessary, for additional boards. 

Recently the writer visited a book-keeping class in which the 
teacher lectured throughout the entire period. Upon inquiry 
(since the language used was unfamiliar to the visitor), it was 
learned that the principle of adjusting accounts at the end of a 
financial period was being explained. All of the adjustments were 
being explained on that day, without illustrations or at least with- 


? Cf. Lloyd V. Douglas, James T. Blanford, and Ruth I. Anderson, 
Teaching Business Subjects. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey, U.S.A.: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1958, pp. 122-125. 
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out chalkboard illustrations. The next day the illustrations would 
be given. The students in the class were attentive but passive. 

Contrast this with another class, also visited, in which one ad- 
justment was explained and illustrated on the chalkboard so that 
the students saw how the ledger account was affected and what 
journal entry was necessary. When the second adjustment was 
introduced, the teacher asked the students what accounts would 
be affected, how, and what journal entry would be needed. The 
teacher illustrated this on the chalkboard, writing at the students’ 
direction. The students were eager to participate, they asked 
questions, they analyzed the situation, they applied their know- 
ledge and reached conclusions. They were participating actively 
in the learning process. They would remember because they under- 
stood the principle and had applied it. They had understood it be- 
cause its application had been repeated several times, through a 
succession of similar illustrations. They had seen as well as heard. 
And all of these are good illustrations of how learning takes place. 

Because book-keeping is difficult, especially for the younger 
students, it is frequently necessary to teach the lesson (to explain 
the principle) before the students are asked to read their text- 
books. The reading then reinforces their learning and adds details 
Which were omitted in the original presentation in order to con- 
centrate attention upon the major elements of the principle, 

Successful book-keeping teachers have evolved the following 
pattern for teaching: 

l. Teach the new principle, tying it to the previous knowledge 
of the students, illustrating it thoroughly, and bringing students 
into the discussion. 

2. Assign for study the section of the textbook devoted to the 
principle. 

3. Review the principle to test learning and understanding and 
to allow students to ask questions. The students of a good teacher 
will ask questions because they know that he considers questions 
to be a sign of intelligence, not weakness. 


4. Work out the first problem on the chalkboard, at the direc- 
tion of the students. Sometimes only a part of the problem needs 
to be worked out together, just enough to see that the students 
ae understand the application of the principle in making the 
records, 
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5. Assign a similar problem for homework, preferably having 
the students start the work in class so that their procedures can 
be observed. à; 

6. Check the accuracy of the work to determine points that 
need to be re-taught. Students may actually do the checking, re- 
ferring to the teacher's work which has been placed on the chalk- 
board before class. 

7. After re-teaching any points that were not thoroughly under- 
stood, assign another problem so that learning will be fixed. 

8. Test learning by having a short problem worked in class. 

9. Re-teach, if test results show that it is needed. 

Since learning in book-keeping is spiral, with the necessity for 
using and re-using each principle, the necessary spaced reviews 
and repetitions are provided. 


TEACHING NON-SKILL SUBJECTS 


As indicated above, the more actively the student is involved 
in the learning process, the better he learns. Acceptance of this 
fact leads to the realization that the lecture is the least effective 
method to use in a secondary school, for during a lecture the 
student is passive. Let it be acknowledged that, especially when 
instructional materials are inadequate, there are times when the 
teacher is under obligation to bring certain materials to the stu- 
dents. Talking (lecturing) isn’t bad; it just is not the most ef- 
fective method of teaching. f 

Education has been defined as a change in behaviour. If this 
is true, memorization (perhaps for the purpose of passing an ex- 
amination) is not true learning nor true education, There are 
items of information that should be memorized; it saves time to 
know them. But the purpose of memorization is use: use in an- 
alyzing; use in evaluating; use in thinking; use in solving pro- 
blems; use in changing behaviour. 

What are some methods that will involve students actively in 
learning, that will include memorization but put in its proper 
place, that will lead to growth and to change in behaviour? A 
few illustrations will serve to stimulate the thinking teacher to 
find other methods suited to his own classes. 

Involve Students in Planning: Although the minimum scope of 
cach commercial subject is prescribed by the State syllabus, this 
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brief outline must be developed by the teacher, and he will find 
that the class studies more eagerly if they are allowed to help in 
the planning. Many of the topics are somewhat familiar to stu- 
dents. How can the teacher discover what the students know, 
correct erroneous notions, and extend their knowledge, under- 
. Standing, and skills? 


To find out what experiences students have already had and to 
avoid unnecessary repetition, the teacher may ask them to check 
a list of items (activities and facts) relating to the unit. This 
may be done a few days before the new unit is introduced, for a 
tabulation of the results will help the teacher know how to in- 
troduce the unit, proceeding from the known to the unknown. 

Whether or not a check list has been used, a student discussion 
of the experiences they have had will show points where they 
are misinformed and areas with which they are entirely unac- 
quainted. This discussion can easily lead to the teacher's ask- 
ing, *On which of these points do we need to check?" and 
"What other points would you like to know more about?" 
Around students’ suggestions may be woven the additional items 
which the teacher knows must be given consideration. 

The areas that must be covered will be determined by the 
objectives of the course which must be set up by the teacher 
and kept in mind throughout the development of each unit. Ob- 
jectives act as guide lines of what to include, what to omit, what 
emphasis to give, what skills to develop, what understandings 
and attitudes to strive for, 

Division of Labor: Some teachers find that, beyond the basic 
minimum that all students must study, not all need to investigate 
all of the items that are Suggested. Students may volunteer to do 
research on certain items and to report their findings to the 
class. Usually several students work together, dividing the work 
and constructing charts or posters to help in making an effective 
presentation of the pertinent points, 

The class should be encouraged to listen to the panel attentively, 
fo ask questions, to challenge statements. This, too, is active 
participation; and it keeps the panel members on their toes. 

Class Discussion: Yt has been said that, 

Two of the most common mistakes made by beginning teach- 
ers are failing to use the blackboard and talking too much. Too 
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often the teacher “tells” the students what they already know 

rather than leading them into a profitable class discussion." 

What is a profitable class discussion? It is not a question and 
answer period, with the teacher asking a question and calling 
upon a student for the answer. It may be started by a question 
from the teacher or one from a student. It may be started by 
examining a business form, observing a demonstration, listening 
to a skit—by anything that stimulates interest and thinking. It 
is a conversation, where one person's suggestion stimulates a com- 
ment by another which, in turn, may cause someone else to dis- 
agree or to question. All sides are examined, proof of points of 
view are offered, illustrations are given. Finally agreement may 
be reached or questions for further examination may be raised. 
Such, too, is a discussion in a classroom. The teacher's role is 
subordinated, for his voice or his opinion usually means “autho- 
rity” and ends the discussion. He may, however, help formulate 
questions for further investigation; or if no further investigation 
is needed, he may help the students summarize. The teacher 
needs also to guard against prolonged discussion where no one 
knows what is being talked about. 

Reading Material: If students are to be actively engaged in the 
learning process, where may they find the answers to their ques- 
tions? Textbooks are one but by no means the only source of 
information. Reference books in the school, city, and home lib- 
raries may be used. The alert teacher will develop a resource 
file in which he will place pamphlets (often provided at little or 
no cost by government or private agencies), clippings from maga- 
zines and newspapers (or references to them if they cannot be 
clipped), descriptive advertisements, charts, graphs, maps, legal 
forms, references to pertinent films and filmstrips, and other mate- 
rials pertaining to each unit. 

Students may be invited, urged, or required to provide resource 
materials. If their interest is stimulated and if credit is given 
for their contributions (such as, “Presented by——”), many in- 
teresting items will be supplied. They may wish to present 
illustrated scrapbooks, special reports, or posters they have made, 


a ae 
3 Vernon A. Musselman, “Helping General Business Students to See, 
Hear, and Think.” The National Business Education Quarterly, De- 


cember, 1958, p. 36. 
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clippings, cartoons, or business forms and letters received in the 
home. They may supply samples of actual products that are 
related to the discussion. Care should be taken to ascertain 
whether the student is giving the material to the class or only 
lending it to them for a short time. 

Interviews: Students may be assigned to visit certain business 
or government establishments to interview persons who can fur- 
nish needed information. This provides opportunity to teach the 
class how to ask for an appointment, how to prepare for the 
interview, how to carry through the interview, how to express 
their appreciation for the courtesies extended them, and how to 
report to the class. 

Speakers: Speakers may at times be invited to the classroom, 
with proper arrangements through the school office. Or the class 
may organize a field trip to observe at first hand activities in the 
community. Each of these activities must be carefully planned, 
carried through, and discussed if it is to provide a satisfactory 
learning experience. Students should be involved in every stage 
of the planning so that it will be their project and so that they 
may learn to organize, to assume responsibility, and to co-operate. 


Learning through Doing: Care should be taken to assure that 
the student is not learning “about” when he should be Jearning 
"to do." When business forms are studied, for example, the 
student should not only study the form—the check, deposit slip, 
promissory note, draft, bill of lading—but he should be given 
practice in completing the form. By doing, he increases his under- 
standing; by the right kind of repetitive doing, he gains skill. Tf 
the actual printed forms are not available, they may be mimeo- 
graphed and distributed to the students to b 
situations. 

Role Playing: 
stimulate actual 


e used in problem 


Dramatization and role playing may be used to 
experiences. Since the student cannot, for ex- 
ample, go to the post office and buy a money order to enclose in 
an order letter which he has been required to write, the stage can 
be set in the classroom and the activity dramatized. A skit may 
be worked out (preferably by the students) and the parts memo- 
tized; but frequently understanding the situation and speaking 
extemporaneously is even more effective. One student plays the 
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role of the purchaser, the other of the seller. The proper forms 
are used, and conversation suited to the situation is engaged in. 

The writer observed role playing showing a business man mak- 
ing the necessary contacts for permission to export commodities. 
The “business man” acquired the necessary forms (with which 
the class had become familiar) and took them in turn to first 
one and then another official for approval. Placards displaying 
the titles of the officials added to the effectiveness of the pre- 
sentation. 

The resourceful teacher will plan ahead for such simple, but 
dramatic, roles, provide (with the help of his students) the essen- 
tial stage setting, encourage students to say what they would 
naturally say in the given situation, and arrange so that every 
student will have not one but several opportunities to partici- 
pate. 

Other activities; Other types of activities in which students 
may engage are keeping notebooks, making scrapbooks, deve- 
loping individual projects, serving on committees, preparing charts 
or graphs or posters, demonstrating processes and procedures, 
preparing exhibits, giving reports, making surveys, reading sup- 
plementary materials, analyzing advertisements, and observing and 
participating in community activities. : 

The Teacher is Important: All of this does not mean that the 
teacher should never speak in the classroom. Far from it. He 
is there to guide, to suggest resources, to help organize, to add 
depth and direction to the learning. He is there to inspire and 
motivate, to praise and encourage, to help the students think and 
draw out meaning. Activity for activity’s sake is wasteful; it is 
busywork. Activity to be educative must be purposeful; and it 
is the teacher who sets the purpose of the course. 


TEACHING OF HOME SCIENCE IN 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 


by Rajammal P. Devadas 


THE author of Teaching of Home Science in Secondary Education 
is Dr. (Mrs.) Rajammal P. Devadas who is the expert on home 
science education in the Ministry of Food and Agriculture of the 
Government of India. Dr. Devadas had a brilliant record of 
specialisation in home science in the Universities of Madras and 
Ohio State. The early years of her career were spent in research 
in the Women's Christian College, Madras and teaching in the 
College of Nursing, Delhi. She worked as the Dean of the Fac- 
ulty of Home Science of the Baroda University during the years 
1953 and 1955 and put the institution on sound foundations. 
Later she joined the Government of India as Chief Home Eco- 
nomist and is at present their Joint Director in the Directorate 
of Extension and Training. 

The author here discusses clearly almost all the aspects of home 
science education in secondary schools. Starting with an. elabor- 
ation of the objectives of the teaching of home science in second- 
ary schools, she clarifies the concept of home science in the con- 
text of modern life and our ancient culture. This is followed 
by a survey of the present status of home science in secondary 
education wherein she lists the problems that we are faced with 
in this field. 

Dr. Devadas deplores the paucity of facilities in the country 
for the training of the home science teacher and makes valuable 
suggestions for the provision of adequate facilities for this as well 
as for its natural expansion to meet future needs. While 
tne author stresses that there is need for the home science syllabus 
to be flexible so that it will reflect the trends in society, the im- 
pact of the community development programmes and the needs of 
adolescent girls, the right teacher, in her view, is of supreme sig- 
nificance because the teacher is the heart of the programme and 
her abilities, leadership and professional dedication are the deter: 
mining factors in the success of the course. 


OBJECTIVES OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


THE Secondary Education Commission appointed by the Govern- 
ment of India in 1950, stated the following among the objectives 
of Secondary Education: — 
“Education should be suited to the secular democratic Repub- 
lic of India duly contributing to the development of habits, 
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attitudes and qualities of character essential for the responsibi- 
lities of democratic citizenship.” 

* * * 
“Education must have to increase the national wealth, since 
India is a poor country, though rich in potential resources," 

* * * 

“Education should stimulate a cultural renaissance.” 

The Secondary Education Commission also made the follow- 
ing observations with regard to the teaching of Home Science in 
High Schools: — 

“There was a general agreement, however, that for girls as 
well as for boys—education needs to be more closely connect- 
ed with the home and the community. It should be less bookish 
in the narrow sense of the word and more practical and should 
explore the possibility of training the mind through the hands. 

It should do much more to prepare them for the part they will 

have to play later as parents and as citizens, ie. the claims of 

family life should be considered as important as those of pub- 
lic life, For this reason, it was urged that the teaching of 

Home Science in girls’ schools (and whereyer possible, for 

girls attending boys’ schools) should be radically improved not 

necessarily with the idea that women’s place is restricted to the 
home, but because it is essential that she should be educated to 
fulfil her two-fold duty to family and society. If greater atten- 
tion is given to Home Science, with special emphasis on prac- 
tical work of everyday needs and problems, it will help to bridge 
the gulf between the school and the life of the home and the 
community, and be a better preparation for the girl's life after 
school, in which home making will necessarily play an import- 
ant part. An educated girl who cannot run her home smoothly 
and efficiently, within her resources can make no worthwhile 
contribution to the happiness and the well-being of her family 


or to raising the social standards in her country.” 
* 


* * 

“While no distinction need be made between education im- 

parted to boys and girls, special facilities for the study of Home 

Sciences should be made available in all girls’ schools and co- 
education or mixed schools.” 
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HOW HOME SCIENCE FULFILS THE OBJECTIVES 
OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 

Home Science is education for living. Unlike most of the other 
school subjects, its nature and scope help girls to become better 
home makers and mothers. Therefore it makes a vital contribu- 
tion to the nation towards the attainment of the aims of second- 
ary education. Secondary education is often the terminal educa- 
tion for the girls of today, who are the potential mothers of to- 
morrow. 

A large number of women in India are engaged in home mak- 
ing, and rarely go for careers outside the home. ‘Therefore, they 
need an education at the secondary school level which will pre- 
pare them adequately for the functions and responsibilities of home 
making. Home Science teaches all the skills and techniques neces- 
sary to run a household satisfactorily as well as to earn a living. 
Its relationship and practical applications to life lead to build- 
ing sound habits, attitudes and character in the members of the 
family. It develops a desire in pupils to appreciate and preserve 
the best in our culture. Because of all these values, Home Science 
has been recognised as education for living. 


HOME SCIENCE AS A MULTIPURPOSE SUBJECT 
IN GENERAL EDUCATION 

With the reorganisation of secondary education consequent on 
the democratic concept of universal education, our schools are now 
attempting to provide courses that serve the purposes of general 
education, Home Science fits admirably in the diversified system 
of courses, because it not only makes ayailable to all public skills 
and techniques in living, but also serves those students who may 
continue higher education or take further vocational training. 


CONCEPT OF HOME SCIENCE 
Till recently, Home Science has been regarded only as certain 
skills in cooking and sewing and therefore, not academic. This 
has led to the misunderstanding that only the less intellectual are 
drawn to the study of Home Science. Therefore it is necessary 
that the right meaning of Home Science is recognised and pro- 
moted in girls’ schools. 
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Modern life is becoming, more and more complex with the 
increasing strides made by scientific advances and technological 
progress. Consequently, the home maker of today has to adjust 
her time, efforts, money and other resources to the demands of 
personal, family and social life. Her responsibilities like bring- 
ing up children, preparation of food, care of clothing, home man- 
agement, maintenance of family relationships and spiritual values 
in the home are all affected by current changes in the society and, 
therefore, she needs education in all these areas, to derive the 
maximum benefit from the progress made in the socio-economic- 
scientific fields. In adjusting to these changes, she needs to re- 
tain the best in our ancient culture. Home Science helps to give 
this education. 


PRESENT STATUS OF HOME SCIENCE 
IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 


The Secondary Education Commission gave importance to 
Home Science as an independent group of subjects to be taught 
during the last four years of secondary school. The All-India 
Secondary Education Council further included Home Science (in 
addition to its being an independent group) also as a part of the 
other elective groups such as science, humanities and the fine 
arts, to be taken in the last three years of secondary school. 
Thus in the present revised scheme, it is possible for a girl to take 
Home Science completely as a diversified subject; or as one of 
the many subjects in the optional groups such as sciences, hum- 
anities and the fine arts. 

The Government of India have encouraged the starting of Home 
Science sections in several higher secondary of multi-purpose 
high schools in the country, A “Draft Curriculum” for the three 
years’ study has been prepared and sent to State governments. 
Through short course, seminars and workshops several teachers 
throughout the country have been oriented to teach that curri- 
culum. Guide books, reports and pamphlets have been publish- 
ed to aid the teaching of Home Science. Several articles on 
Home Science have appeared in "Teacher Education" publish- 
ed by the All-India Council of Secondary Education. However, 
L. M. 17 
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much remains to be done to make Home Science real and mean- 
ingful to the pupils and attract a large number of them to study 
the subject. The teachers of Home Science face a great many 
problems. 


SOME OF THE PROBLEMS 


A recent study conducted by the Ohio State University Edu- 
cation Team in India on the status of the practical streams of 
multi-purpose high schools revealed the following obstacles to the 
complete realisation of the ideals envisioned by the Secondary 
Education Commission: — 

1, Lack of agreement on the purpose and functions of the 
multi-purpose high schools and of the practical streams provided 
in them. 

2. Inadequacy of accommodation and physical facilities. 

3. Dearth of instructional materials. 

4. Shortage of qualified teachers, especially in the practical 
streams, 

5. Absence of provision for the pre-service training for such 
teachers. 

6. Lack of provision for vocational-guidance personnel. 

7. Absence of diversity of courses. 

Although the Team did not study the problems relating to 
Home Science, the above are true in the case of Home Science 
also to some extent. In many schools, the teachers handling the 
subject are not qualified to teach Home Science. There are not 
enough Teacher Training Colleges to train teachers of Home Science. 
Several schools are ill-equipped physically to offer the subject in 
spite of the grants given for the purpose. There are only a few 
books written in India in the field of Home Science. The teaching 
of Home Science is so unrelated to the daily life of pupils that they 
are not attracted to its study. Some State governments and uni- 
versities have not given the same recognition to Home Science as 
to other subjects in the order of eligibility for college admission. 
Moreover, some of the prevailing systems of examinations are 
absolutely unsuitable for promoting the study of Home Science. 
Because of these and other reasons, Home Science is not popular 
in high schools. Amazingly, this situation is in striking con- 
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trast to the increasing popularity enjoyed by Home Science at the 
collegiate level, where the enrolments are rising constantly. 


IN-SERVICE TRAINING FOR TEACHERS 


The number of schools offering Home Science in multi-purpose 
schools is on the upward trend. While this is encouraging, we 
must see that the quality of teaching and the teaching facilities are 
adequate. To remove the handicaps arising out of not having 
the required number of teachers with Home Science degrees, the 
All-India Council for Secondary Education had sponsored a num- 
ber of camps and courses for teachers of Home Science at the 
State and regional levels. Reports of these camps have turned 
out to be valuable reference material for the teachers all over the 
country. The Council had also brought out a Hand-book of 
Suggestions for Home Science Teachers. Experts under the 
T.C.M. have been working in the various Home Science Colleges, 
through the University of Tennessee Contract. If the contacts 
made at these camps can be maintained through proper follow- 
up, and the teachers helped to apply the knowledge obtained, 
a great progress is bound to happen. 

During 1958, a seminar-cum-training course for teachers of 
Southern Region was conducted at the Sri Avinashilingam Home 
Science College, Coimbatore by the author. From the thirty- 
two teachers who participated, it was gathered that the different 
States had different syllabus for Home Science and were making 
attempts to adapt the Draft Syllabus prescribed by the All-India 
Council for Secondary Education. During the Seminar, several 
new methods of teaching Home Science were introduced. A fol- 
low-up study of the results of those methods has revealed that 
the group discussions and demonstration methods appeared to 
be most popular. 

Among the problems listed by these teachers are: — 

1. Lack of accommodation, equipment, suitable reading mate- 
rials in the regional language. 

2. Difficulty to contact the families of pupils. 

3. Lack of library in the school. 

4. Lack of understanding about the scope of Home Science 
on the part of the head mistress. 

5. Departmental delays in sanctioning books and equipment. 
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THE GREAT LEEWAY TO MAKE 

More and more refresher and in-service training courses are 
required to cover the needs of the country. These in-service 
programmes mark just a beginning. A casual survey made 
through the participants discloses what a great leeway we have 
yet to make! ‘ 

Children and parents have not quite realised the value of this 
subject as ‘education for life’ and seek admission to alternative 
courses. In many schools, the subject is taught as dry as dust 
theory and not woven around the problems and needs of the 
adolescent girls and those of the home, to be satisfying and sig- 
nificant. This can be done by only properly trained teachers in 
Home Science. A vigorous, systematic and intensive training 
programme is thus indicated. Regional Training Centres can meet 
to some extent this need. The long range solution will be to ins 
duce more colleges to offer courses in Home Science at pre-uni- 
versity, under-graduate and post-graduate levels. Proper incen- 
tive and inducements are needed to attract suitable students for 
teacher training. There should be atleast one good Teacher 
Training College for Home Science in every State. 

Thousands of girls still study in boys' schools. The Home 
Science, if it is given for them at all, is neither adequate nor 
systematic. Boards of Secondary Education have to become alive 
to this problem. 

The survey also revealed that even the properly trained teachers 
are often handicapped through lack of such physical facilities as 
laboratory, equipment, books, audio-visual aids etc. The Ex- 
tension Departments of the Directorate of Extension Programmes 
do offer library and audio-visual services in selected areas, but 
such services are extremely limited and sometimes they do not 
have facilities in Home Science. Red tape often stands in the 
way of heads of schools in the building up of a laboratory, or 
the buying of equipment or books. All these obstacles need to 
be overcome, if Home Science instruction is to be made effective 
in schools. 

Many teachers have admitted that the time allotted to the teach- 
ing of Home Science is woefully inadequate. This needs recon- 
Sideration. Home Science is as important as any other science 
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or art subject and must receive equal recognition of time allot- 
ment in the school day. As more understanding is gained in 
the scope of Home Science in high schools, this problem will 
be solved. 

Others have cited the absence of good Home Science texts and 
source materials in the regional languages. This is an area in 
which immediate action is called for. Outstanding teachers of 
the subject should be spotted ‘and commissioned to write suit- 
able materials for use in Home Science instruction. 


THE HOME SCIENCE TEACHER 


The Schools can have very good equipment, exemplary labo- 
ratories and excellent text-books and yet fail to provide an ade- 
quate programme in Home Science if the teacher herself lacks 
understanding of the importance and potentialities of the subject. 
The teacher is the heart of the programme and her abilities, leader- 
ship and professional dedication are the determining factors in 
the success of the course. The teacher is the key person in the 
popularisation of the subject. It will be difficult to defend the 
introduction of the subject in the curriculum if she is not aware 
of the desirable outcomes of the subject, if she does not realise that 
the teaching must extend opportunities to students for first hand 
experiences in the home, with real materials, and, if she is not” 
in a position to evaluate the knowledge of concepts and perform- 
ance skills involved in the learning of the subject. She must have 
the mastery of the subject matter and the educational training 
needed for a more realistic understanding of the cultural and 
economic background of varied groups of families, as well as 
skills in the development of materials for use in the class-room. 


THE SYLLABUS SHOULD BE FLEXIBLE 


Further, there will be many changes in our lives in the years 
ahead and our girls are entitled to an education that will pre- 
pare them to meet the challenge of these changes. If we still 
seek to stifle them within a prescribed syllabus, and a pattern of 
teaching that were used with varying degrees of success in the 
past, they will not be able to play their part effectively in the 
bright days to come. Hence our syllabus must reflect the trends 
in society, the impact of the Community Development Programmes, 
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and the needs of our girls. Our teaching must be based on the 
latest knowledge regarding the nature of the adolescent girls and 
their ways of learning. Such instruction should fit in with our 
cultural heritage and the philosophy of life and spiritual values 
we hold dear and sacred. 


A syllabus can never be final in any sense. It needs constant 
study, evaluation and revision in the light of the rapid changes 
taking place around us. 


CONCLUSION 

Home Science has come to occupy its rightful place in the edu- 
cation of girls in secondary schools. There is rapid increase in 
number of multi-purpose/higher secondary schools offering Home 
Science. As a result of this tremendous growth, there are some 
acute problems facing the administrators, schools, teachers, par- 
ents, pupils and the community. All of them need to appreciate 
fully the philosophy and purposes of teaching Home Science in 
multi-purpose high schools, specifically with reference to the ob- 
jectives of secondary education and national needs and develop- 
ment. The existing Home Science curricula for higher secondary 
schools in the different States should be evaluated and revised 
from time to time in the light of previous experiences and deve- 
loping needs and trends. Suitably trained teachers, who are de- 
dicated and interested in the ideals of Home Science should be 
employed and given all the facilities and instructional materials 
required for good teaching. The administrators of schools need 
to give the teachers all possible encouragement in their task. 
Through meetings of Parent-Teacher Associations, and other com- 
munity activities, the scope of Home Science and its career pos- 
sibilities should be explained to the prospective pupils. Incen- 
tives and assistance should be extended for the production of 
Indian literature in Home Science in the local languages. The 
Home Science programmes should be constantly evaluated from 
all aspects, so that greater progress can be made in the future. 
For this purpose, seminars and in-service training should become 
integral parts of the ever flowing stream. 
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A PROGRAMME OF HOME ECONOMICS IN 
TEACHER PREPARATION 


by Mildred Horton 


Just mention the American Home Economics Association and 
for those ‘in the know’ the name conjures up a portrait of Miss 
Mildred Horton, a woman of leadership and dignity who has been 
its Executive Secretary for the past twelve years. During her 
tenure with the American Home Economics Association, Miss 
Horton has watched--and worked to make it so—the Association 
reach its greatest growth and expansion of influence. Miss 
Horton is known in international circles through her work with 
the International Federation of Home Economics. She served 
during 1959 as Congress Director at the Ninth International 
Congress on Home Economics which met in the University of 
Maryland. Miss Horton has been a member of two White House 
Conferences, on Home Building and Home Ownership, and on 
Child Welfare and she was a member of the President's Nutrition 
Conference in 1941. 

The author discusses here the programmes for teacher pre- 
paration in the colleges and universities, the in-service training 
programmes and efforts by professional organisations to contri- 
bute to the on-going preparation of teachers and to the improve- 
ment of teaching of home economics (science). Though there is 
no national syllabus in home economics (science) in the U.S.A. 
and though colleges preparing teachers plan their curriculum so 
that their graduates will be able to meet the requirements estab- 
lished by the State in which the college is located, there is a 
regular process of co-ordinating the programmes through confer- 
ences and publications, the consultative services in the field rend- 
ered by the United States Office of Education and by the Amer- 
ican Association of Home Economics. 


THE aim of home economics teaching in the United States is to 
aid individuals to live as successfully as possible in their personal 
and family lives. The home economics teacher helps the student 
acquire not only knowledge but also understanding of the applica- 
tion of knowledge and the ability to make wise decisions based 
on the knowledge acquired. For example, a student learns not 
only the basic facts of nutrition, but also acquires an understand- 
ing of the influence of good or poor nutrition on her own well- 
being. She also develops the ability to make decisions about food 
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choices or money spent for food that will be appropriate and 
possible in the situation in which she finds herself. 

It is obvious that all teachers must be familiar with their sub- 
ject matter and be able to impart it to others. Home economics 
teachers must also be able to relate the subject matter to the in- 
dividual, to her home environment, and to her cultural or com- 
munity pattern of living. To achieve this, home economics in 
teacher preparation provides basic education in the areas of sub- 
ject matter included in home economics. In the United States 
these areas usually include family relations and child develop- 
ment, family economics and home management, food and nutri- 
tion, housing and household equipment, textiles and, clothing, and 
art related to the home. 

As a supplement to the home economics programs for teacher 
preparation in the colleges and universities, constant in-service 
training and efforts by professional organizations contribute to the 
on-going preparation of teachers and to the improvement of 
teaching. 

In addition to knowledge of subject matter, the prospective 
home economics teacher is given a broad general education, some 
experience with families and some teaching under a supervisor. 
She must also have some course in pedagogy Or educational 
methods. These are requirements that can be set forth in college 
catalogues as so many courses Or so many credits to be earned 
in each. 

Teacher preparation must also help the prospective teacher de- 
velop the ability to distinguish between a principle that must be 
held to and the many possible patterns of living that can incorpo- 
rate this principle. She must be able to judge the level of success 
or achievement that can be expected by the individual or the group 
with which she is working and inspire achievement at this Jevel. 
She is not taught a set of “standards” to be expected of everyone. 
This ability to be flexible is especially important for two reasons: 
the local control of what is taught in the schools and the rapidity 
of change in our society. : 

The curriculum that the secondary school teacher provides is 
influenced by the local school authorities or by the department of 
public education at the state level. There is no national syllabus 
of home economics. 
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Teachers must be licensed in order to teach in the public schools, 
Licenses are issued by the states. Colleges preparing teachers 
plan their curricula so that their graduates will be able to meet the 
requirements established by the state in which the college is 
located. Each state has its own requirements for the license to 
teach, but the differences in the state requirements are not great 
and it is usually relatively easy for a teacher to obtain a license 
in different states, 

The constant moving about of people in the United States— 
both the teachers in the secondary schools and the professors in 
the colleges and universities—and the many national conferences 
and publications contribute to a high degree of similarity of pro- 
grams and curriculums in most states and in most of the colleges 
and universities that educate teachers. 


Another unifying influence comes from the United States Office 
of Education which gives consultative services to teacher-training 
colleges and universities, and arranges regional and national con- 
ferences of college teachers and state and city supervisors of public 
School education. This Office encourages public school and col- 
lege or university teachers to keep uptodate in subject matter 
and methods of imparting it. The Office also encourages re- 
search in educational methods and experimentation at all levels 
of education. A current study of interest to teacher preparation 
in home economics is an Office of Education survey of secondary 
schools across the nation to determine which of the home econo- 
mics subject-matter areas are being taught in secondary schools 
and the percent of time being devoted to each. The results of the 
Survey will indicate how well secondary school programs are keep- 
ing pace with current philosophy of home economics. It may 
indicate areas where programs in the colleges could be strength- 
ened to give a teacher greater confidence in her ability to teach 
a certain area. Another use of the findings of such studies is for 
in-service training. 

A most important Project of great importance to programs of 
teacher Preparation is the recent work of a committee on the 
philosophy and objectives of home economics which was appointed 
several years ago by the American Home Economics Association. 
The committee represented teacher preparation, research, and 
other areas of home economics. Its assignment was to study the 
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professional objectives of home economics and to make recom- 
mendations in light of today’s conditions, needs, and possibilities. 

The committee report, published in June 1959 under the title 
Home Economics —New Directions, said that in view of our 
rapidly changing society we must prepare the individual to deal 
successfully with new situations. We must help him develop cer- 
tain fundamental abilities or competences that will continue to be 
effective in personal and family living regardless of the particular 
circumstances of the individual or family. 

“As home economists,” the committee said--and this applies to 
teachers and to all home economists—‘‘we can measure the success 
of our work by the extent to which we contribute to the develop- 
ment by individuals and families of these competences.” 

Though the committee was thinking particularly of individuals 
and families in the United States when it formulated its list of 
abilities, they are sufficiently international to be worth quoting 
here: 

Fundamental to effective living are the competences to: 

(i) establish values which give meaning to personal, family, and 
community living; select goals appropriate to these values; 

(ii) create a home and community environment conducive to 
the healthy growth and development of all members of the family 
at all stages of the family cycle; 

Gii) achieve good interpersonal relationships within the home 
and within the community; 

(iv) nurture the young and foster their physical, mental, and 
social growth and development; 

(v) make and carry out intelligent decisions regarding the use 
of personal, family, and community resources; 

(vi) establish long-range goals for financial security and work 
toward their achievement; ; 

(vii) plan consumption of goods and services—including food, 
clothing, and housing—in ways that will promote values and goals 
established by the family; : 

(viii) Purchase consumer goods and services appropriate to an 
overall consumption plan and wise use of economics resources; 

(ix) perform the tasks of maintaining a home in such a way 
that they will contribute effectively to furthering individual and 
family goals; 
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(x) enrich personal and family life through the arts and humani- 
ties and through refreshing and creative use of leisure; 

(xi) take an intelligent part in legislative and other social action 
programs which directly affect the welfare of individuals and 
families; F 

(xii) develop mutual understanding and appreciation of differ- 
ing cultures and ways of life, and co-operate with people of other 
cultures who are striving to raise levels of living. 

The enthusiasm with which the committee’s report has been 
received by the members of the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation and the thoughtful study it is receiving indicate that pro- 
grams of teacher preparation will be influenced by it, probably 
in many ways. 

The committee itself urged colleges and universities to strengthen 
the undergraduate curriculum in the root sciences and the arts 
and to provide both depth and breadth of education. It challenged 
home economics educators to “focus instruction on development 
of the competences important to the pattern of effective living; 
to co-operate in developing an educational program that will reach 
men, women, boys and girls of varying abilities and from different 
cultural, social, and economic groups; to plan for an effective 
progression of home economics education from one educational 
level to another; to increase public understanding of home ccono- 
mics; and to extend home economics to other countries." 

In the six months since the report appeared, the Association 
has distributed about 20,000 copies. Hundreds are being used by 
college faculties in studying curriculum or in teacher education 
classes. An equally large number of copies have been distributed 
to conferences of teachers by the state supervisor of home econo- 
mics education. 

The Journal of Home Economics has also published the 
complete text of the report, as well as several articles inter- 
preting its significance to various occupational groups within the 
profession of home economics. This, too, will influence teacher 
preparation, for home economics is a subject that can change in 
response to new philosophy and new situations. 

Home economics in the United States is becoming increasingly 
an area dealing with human relationships, decision-making, and 
management in the total environment of personal and family 
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living. The colleges and universities where our teachers are edu- 
cated have been among the first to recognize this trend. Through 
their programs of teacher education, they help to transmit to the 
new generations of teachers this philosophy—and this hope for 


more effective living for all people. 
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A PROGRAMME OF HOME ECONOMICS IN TEACHER 
PREPARATION 


by Treva Kauffman 


Miss Treva E. KAUFFMAN, the author of A Programme of Home 
Economics in Teacher Preparation is a person with a rich experi- 
ence in the field of teaching and administration. She has taught 
in secondary schools of all types, she has been an Extension Service 
Instructor and Assistant Professor of Home Economics Education 
in the Ohio State University, the State Supervisor of Home Eco- 
nomics Education in the Department of Education of Ohio and 
New York States and Director of Summer Sessions in the sub- 
ject in a number of Universities and Colleges. She has been a 
lecturer in the subject in New York University, Columbia Uni- 
versity, University of Cincinnati and other institutions. At pre- 
sent Miss Kauffman is a Visiting Lecturer in the College of Home 
Economics and School of Education of the Syracuse University. 
Chief among her books is The Teaching Problems in Home Eco- 
nomics. 

In this chapter the author traces the history of the teaching of 
home economics (science) and teacher education in the U.S.A. and 
describes the existing provision for these in the country. The 
philosophy of home economics (science) education is clearly stated 
here and the essentials that an effective educational plan for home 
economics (Science) are listed. The teacher education programme 
in the context of other areas of the subject is also vividly described. 


HOME ECONOMICS—FIFTY YEARS OF LIVING 


Home economics in the United States of America is celebrating 
its 50th Anniversary in 1959. Its early pioneers and its founder, 
Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, debated its values at the Lake Placid 
Club conferences in New York State over a period of years from 
1899-1908, and finally organized the American Home Economics 
Association in Washington, D.C., December 31-January 2, 1908- 
09. The teaching section was an important part of these prelimi- 
nary conferences, giving thought to an analysis of the content to 
be taught in home economics, and an impetus to its introduction 


into colleges, universities, normal, and secondary schools of the 
country. 
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Thus, home economics has found its way into the majority 
of colleges and all secondary schools in the U.S.A. This brought 
about a definite need for teachers of home economics. 

With passages of Federal Acts of Smith-Hughes and George- 
Barden, strong departments of home economics were built in 
colleges and universities and teacher preparation was strengthen- 
ed. In New York State, twelve colleges and universities are ap- 
proved by the New York State Education Department for train- 
ing home economics teachers. They are, the State College of 
Home Economics at Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y.; the Col- 
lege of Home Economics at Syracuse University; three State Col- 
leges of Education at Buffalo, Oneonta and Pittsburg; three city 
colleges of New York City—namely, Hunter, Brooklyn, Queens; 
Skidmore College at Saratoga; Russel Sage College at Troy; New 
York University at New York City; and Teachers College at 
Columbia University in New York City. 

Other states have similar approval with colleges and univer- 
sities. With all these provisions made, there is still a shortage 
of qualified teachers, and career selection is one of our basic ob- 
jectives. 

Many countries are looking to the United States for assistance 
in preparing trained home economists for developing the program 
in their countries. Colleges in this country have given help in 
this training to students arriving from other countries; also pro- 
fessional home economics women have taken leaves of absence 
to assist countries in this important development, 

There is much need in this area, Dr. Benjamin Andrews, form- 
erly Professor of Home Economics at Columbia University's 
Teachers College, stated recently, “Home economics should make 
a definite contribution to the undeveloped nations by raising the 
standard, of living, as we have done in the United States in the 
past fifty years, with home economics education." 


WHAT IS AN EDUCATIONAL PLAN FOR HOME ECONOMICS 
WHICH MIGHT BE ANSWERED IN THIS WAY? 
An effective educational plan for home economics education 
provides: 
1. A curriculum founded on fundamental values of home liv- 
ing and homemaking. 
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2. School (or college) experiences derived from needs and 
concerns of individuals and families. 

3. Scheduling of students at proper stages of development to 
appreciate the social significance of home-making and to assume 
managerial responsibilities in the home. 

4. A program sufficiently intensive and extensive to enable 
students to participate effectively in home-making. 

5. A long-time plan to meet the needs of various age groups 
and to consider educational opportunities provided by homes, 
school (or college) and community. 

6. Development of community understanding and participation. 

7. Space and equipment for development and enrichment of 
the program. 

8. Cooperative relationships with administrator and school (or 
college) personal to develop mutual understanding and apprecia- 
tion of educational programs.* 


AS HOME ECONOMISTS, WE BELIEVE THE FOLLOWING 

Since personal and family living is of concern to all people, 
home-making education or home economics can make significant 
contributions at all age levels, in and out of school and college, 
and to boys and girls, men and women. 

In a changing environment, as we now face in the world, every 
individual faces problems in establishing a satisfying manner of 
home and family living. The purposes of home economics edu- 
cation are naturally, to recognize situations as they exist, to help 
individuals achieve changes they desire, and to guide them toward 
worthy contributions in family life. A home economics program 
built upon these major purposes can contribute to general edu- 
cation as well as to specialized and vocational training. 

We may assume in college, as well as in secondary schools, that 
students will desire to elect some courses in personal and family 
living as a part of their general education.. Others will desire 
preparation in major professional areas, such as teacher educa- 
tion, family life education, nutrition and food, clothing, textiles 
and design, applied arts and interior decoration, home economics 
in business, institutional management and administration, child 
development, household technology, and family economics. 


——————————————————————— 
* The State Education Department of New York. Handbook 43 (July, 
1952), Homemaking Education in Secondary Schools. 
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In the secondary schools, all states have some requirement of 
home-making in Junior High School of 7th and 8th grades, with 
elective majors of two to three years in Senior High School, or 
single unit courses for students in general education, 


Colleges have included Nursery Schools and Child Care Cen- 
tres for observation and participation of students with children, 
Residence in a Home Management House, or the equivalent, have 
also been provided for experience in this area. 


WHAT KIND OF PREPARATION DO WE HAVE IN OUR 

COLLEGES TO MEET THESE NEEDS, MIGHT BE ASKED 
A four-year college curriculum with a B.S. degree is organized, 

approved, and recognized by colleges and universities for home 
economics. This is one of the accomplishments of fifty years of 
A.H.E.A. Graduate degrees are also approved in many colleges. 
The philosophy may be expressed in terms of M. Eunice Hilton, 
former Dean of the College of Home Economics at Syracuse Uni- 
versity. She has stated a philosophy, as follows: 

We believe that study in home economics means much more 
than preparation for a career or a vocation, Home economics 
at Syracuse means a broad and comprehensive education with 
emphasis upon effective family living and community partici- 
pation. A program that reflects this philosophy integrates two 
kinds of study: a basic foundation of liberal education—natu- 
ral science, social science, humanities and the arts, and special- 
ization in home economics—studies devoted to improving direct- 
ly man’s art of living. We believe that a curriculum should 
be dynamic, flexible and adaptable to the interests and needs 
of each student as an individual, Thus, within the general 
framework of basic educational requirements, there is oppor- 
tunity for choice; and within the College of Home Economics, 
there are a number of different fields from which to select an 
area of major concentration. t 
The Teacher Education major or sequence provides: A four- 

year college curriculum including liberal subjects, the arts, the 
humanities, related science, related art, and broad areas of home 
economics, with 18 to 24 hours of education courses. The fol- 
lowing illustrates the home economics areas, The requirements 
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met by approved home economics colleges for New York State 
Certification are: * 

Clothing for the Individual and Family: with emphasis on 
psychological, economic, esthetic, and scientific aspects of tex- 
tiles and clothing. To include selection, construction, use and 
care, (6 semester hours, minimum requirements). 

Food for the Individual and Family: with emphasis on psycho- 
logical, sociological, economic, zesthetic, and scientific aspects of 
food and nutrition, To include production, distribution, and con- 
sumption of food as well as nutrition, meal planning, purchasing, 
preparation and service. — (6 semester hours, minimum require- 
ments). 

The Individual and Family in the Home and Community: with 
emphasis on all aspects of human relations to include child and 
adolescent behaviour problems at various age levels (including 
experiences with children): family and community relations; health 
of the family and home care of the sick; and education for mar- 
riage and parenthood, (9 semester hours, minimum requirements). 

Housing and Home Management for Individual and Family: 
with emphasis on the psychological, sociological, economic, æsthe- 
tic, and scientific aspects of home planning, furnishings and equip- 
ment and their effect on the individual and family. To include 
residence in home management house. (8 semester hours, mini- 
mum requirements), 

Required Related Areas: (27 semester hours, minimum re- 
quirements)—physical and biological science with emphasis on 
physical, chemical and biological aspects of the home, 9 semester 
hours; social science with emphasis on the understanding of the 
development of the social and economic institutions and their 
effect on the individual, the family and society, 9 semester hours; 
art with emphasis on the individual and the home, 3 semester 
hours; additional hours in the above fields, 3 semester hours. 
Eighteen hours of Education, including Teaching Methods and 
Materials in Home Economics Education, 4 to 8 semester hours, 
and supervised student practice teaching, including conferences 
on teaching problems, 4 to 8 semester hours. Student teaching 


eee cou 
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of the State of New York. State Education Department of New Yor 
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is developed in the public schools with selected centers of con- 
centrated practice of a minimum of 150 hours, The background 
of the student is considered in the selection, as to her interest 
in homes and families, in community activities, and other re- 
quirements of the admissions to a college, If she has had little 
homemaking experience in her own home, summer experiences 
may be required. i 

With the demand for the college prepared home economics 
graduate throughout the world, much more attention should be 
directed to the study and research in this field, as well as interest- 
ing many more women and some men to meet this challenge. 
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AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


by Merrill K. Luther 


Mr. MERRILL K. LUTHER, the author of Agricultural Education 
in Secondary Schools, specialised in the subject at the Montana 
State College and the Oregon State College in the U.S.A. His 
experience extends over a period of thirty-six years as a teacher 
of vocational agriculture in Montana and California, and as a 
supervisor of agriculture in the secondary schools of California. 
During 1958 he was teacher trainer and Head of the Department 
of Agricultural Education at the Agricultural College at Baghdad, 
Iraq. Mr. Luther was till recently with the Ohio State University 
College of Education Faculty in India acting in the capacity of a 
consultant in this field and worked with the department of agri- 
culture of the multi-purpose schools and in an advisory capacity 
to agriculture teacher seminars. 

The author discusses here the objectives of agricultural edu- 
cation as they guide and affect the training of boys in the 
multi-purpose school. While recognising that agricultural 
education should have both the general and vocational ob- 
jectives, the author shows that the effectiveness of this phase 
of education is not so much handicapped by a failure to apply 
the appreciation, cultural, ethical and rural citizenship objectives 
as it is by the failure to understand the values of, and to imple- 
ment the objectives of occupational competency, In fact a failure 
to meet any of the objectives of agricultural education on the 
secondary level is often attributable to the failure to formulate 
and to Strive to attain the objectives of learning to a doing level. 
With regard to the use of improved methods of teaching, the 
teaching of the subject on a vocational bias basis offers unique 
opportunities for the effective use of a variety of teaching methods 


in. view of the variety of subject matter to be taught and practical 
work to be done. 


A RECENT survey of agricultural students at the Jullundur 
Government Model Higher Secondary School revealed that all the 
26 students in classes 9 and 10 wish to go on to agriculture col- 
lege provided finances and grades permit. When questioned 
further each boy stated that if he could not attend college he 
would like to continue in farming after passing out. In addition, 
the students were equally divided in their preference for poultry 
farming, dairying, and land (crop) farming. 
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The preferences and thinking of these boys is significant. 
Whether or not all educators agree on the objectives of higher 
secondary agricultural education, at least this limited survey in- 
dicated a.belief found among students generally in the schools 
visited in India. They feel this stream training will lead them 
to concrete and usable accomplishments. They feel they should 
have the opportunity to go into a more professional field of agri- 
culture through advanced training in an agricultural college, and 
that they should be fitted as well to return to the village as 
farmers and cultivators. In either case their three years of agri- 
culture on the higher secondary level should give them the funda- 
mentals for later occupational competency. 


These desires of boys now in training illustrate the objectives of 
occupational competency or the practical purpose of agricultural 
education. The education of these boys may be extended (cole 
lege of agriculture) or terminal (back to the land), and it is rightly 
thought of as a “learning to do" training. 

A belief by teachers and other educators that occupational com- 
petency is the only and final objective of the multi-purpose school 
training would be subject to justified doubt and criticism. We 
would be narrow in our philosophy and restricted in our prin- 
ciples if we were satisfied to stop there. In fact leading edu- 
cators of India have expressed broader views on the purposes of 
training in the multi-purpose schools. Brief quotes from the 1953 
Report of the Secondary Education Commission support both the 
vocational and general education objectives of agricultural edu- 
cation: 

“Similarly, another student may take a course in agriculture 

. .. because he is interested in agriculture as a most valuable 

human occupation and an essential part of human economy. 

His understanding of agriculture would certainly make him a 

better member of society. . . .”* 

“the educational system must make its contribution to the 

developments of habits, attitudes, and qualities of character 

which will enable [India’s] citizens to bear worthily the res- 
ponsibilities of democratic citizenship. . . om 


? Report of the Secondary Education Commission 1953, p. 85. 
* Ibid. 23. 
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“The Secondary Education which would be the end of all formal 
education for the majority of citizens must assume the res- 
ponsibility of providing the necessary training for this pur- 
“The third main function of Secondary Education is to release 
the sources of creative energy in the students so that they may 
be able to appreciate their cultural heritage, [and] to cultivate 
rich interests... ." * 


“The special function of Secondary School, in this context, is 
to train persons who will be able to assume the responsibility 
of leadership...in their own small groups of community or 
locality." * 

"*. . . The need, therefore, to educate the youth of the country 

to proper appreciation of the role that agriculture plays in the 

national economy, must be stressed in the schools . . . we recom- 
mend that all States should provide much greater opportunities 
for Agricultural Education in rural schools so that more students 

may take it and adopt it as a vocation." * 

A prominent and highly respected American educator has 
stressed both the general and vocational objectives of agricultural 
education. The following is a condensation of his statements: 

l. To increase the ability of present and prospective farmers 
to operate and manage a farm. 

2. To contribute to the success of persons engaging in, or ex- 
pecting to engage in agricultural occupations other than farming. 

3. To increase the ability of present and prospective farmers 
to share in the ethical, recreational, and policy making life of a 
community. 

4. To increase the ability of present and prospective farmers 
and their families to live happily in rural areas. 

5. To increase the ability of present and prospective farmers 
and their families to work with other farmers and their families. 
for the improvement of agriculture and rural life. 


i Report of the Secondary Education Commission, 1953, p. 24, 
>. Ibid. p. 28. 

* Ibid. p. 29. 

* Ibid. p. 37, 38. 
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6. To contribute maximally to the general aims of education." 

These objectives are generally acceptable to those educators in- 
terested in rural welfare. They might well become the guiding 
purposes of all agricultural teachers. 

The effectiveness of this phase of education is not so much 
handicapped by a failure to apply the appreciation, cultural, ethi- 
cal, and rural citizenship objectives as it is by the failure to under- 
stand the values of, and to implement the objectives of occupa- 
tional competency. In fact a failure to meet any of the objectives 
of agricultural education on the secondary level is often attribut- 
able to the failure to formulate and to strive to attain the objectives 
of learning to a doing level. 

These are rather bold statements. They imply certain cause 
and effect situations: 

1. That a more thorough job will be done if vocational-bias 
aim guides the teacher and his superiors. 

2. That purposes limited to the cultural values and apprecia- 
tions of agriculture will tend to continue and to encourage “pass- 
ing the external examination" as an often expressed aim and 
requirement. 

3. That learning to a “doing level" is essential if all of the 
objectives listed by Hamlin are to be fully realized. j 

4. That good teaching methods and more effective learning re- 
quires that greater emphasis be put on more practice for manipu- 
lative and mental abilities. 

5. That the three year course content must be fitted to the 
community and to the area of the state in which the school is 
located. 

6. That local decisions as to course content, instructional 
materials such as student texts, teaching methods, and evaluation, 
are important and often essential to accomplishment of the 
purpose. 

7. That community support for this secondary school stream 
can be more readily developed where concrete evidence of student 
accomplishment is seen and understood. 

8. Although not belittling the cultural objectives of agricul- 
tural education, these implications do place special emphasis on 


MEE en ee ees, 
* Hamlin, Agricultural Education in Community Schools. Interstate 
Publications, 1950, p. 66 to 69. 
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the objective of occupational competency. Using this objective 
as a guide could well be the means of overcoming many of the 
problems that hinder agricultural education. It might be well, 
therefore, to determine what improvements might be possi- 
ble if the vocational objective became the major and controlling 
force guiding teachers. One or two recognizable problem areas 
only will be discussed. 

Teachers would require more training, and more effective train- 
ing. It is doubtful if a higher secondary school student can reach 
the doing level in poultry disease recognition and control, or pro- 
per fertilization of crops, or pruning a fruit tree, unless the teacher 
himself is competent in the necessary abilities and skills. This 
consultant has too often observed that the teacher who is unable 
to train his students in desirable activities is the one who has fail- 
ed to learn them well during his college training. These observations 
have support as a number of teachers have expressed this failure 
in their training. They state there is too much theory; that theory 
Was paramount as the controlling force in their college examina- 
tions; and that the practical things the college students should 
know or do are too often presented by the professors through 
demonstrations and observations only, without the benefit of 
practice in solving decision problems or learning a manipulative 
skill. 

We teach as we have been taught. The teacher may be well 
versed in theory but his secondary school student who wishes to 
return to the village and farming may have some difficulty putting 
into practice the theories he has learned. Before real mastery of 
the subject matter by agriculture teachers can be expected, college 
personnel must accept and practice the “training to a doing level” 
philosophy. It is quite possible that herein lies one of the funda- 
mental weaknesses hindering successful accomplishment on the 
secondary level. The influence of the college on the secondary 
Student reaches him by way of the teacher. 

y The teacher’s mastery of his subject is only half, if the propor- 
tion may be put rather broadly, of the teacher training problem. 
He must be a master teacher as well as a master of his subject 
matter. Many agricultural teachers have had no teacher educa- 
tion. They have only their observation of methods used by their 
own secondary and college teachers. They are not always accept- 
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able methods for any teacher and most certainly not for the agri- 
cultural teacher. Not only does he need basic education courses 
as offered through teacher training colleges, but he needs a course 
in “Special Methods in Agricultural Education”, and an oppor- 
tunity to do his practice teaching with secondary school agricul- 
tural students. Only with such a sound base for his teaching can 
this instructor use the methods and procedures which will insure 
the students under him the quality of training which is suggested. 

If the objective of occupational competency is sincerely believed 
in by college people, and by secondary school personnel interested 
in higher secondary agriculture, it follows that the teacher, and 
later his students, will have a more complete and thorough course 
in agriculture with resulting learning standards much above those 
now commonly found. The cultural, leadership, citizenship, and 
appreciation values of the training will be enhanced, and the abi- 
lity of the student will be at such a level that increased respect 
of his community will be his. 

It follows then, that if the teacher of agriculture has as his ob- 
jective the training which will fit the student to return to and im- 
prove the agriculture of his home community, he will, of necessity, 
have to use improved methods of teaching. He may be able to 
develop appreciations through a lecture method alone, a statement 
open to some doubt, but it will not suffice to put a competent pass 
out back on the farm. 

Agriculture teaching on a vocational-bias basis is almost unique 
in the variety of teaching methods which can be effectively used, 
and all of which should be used in certain situations. Agriculture 
is varied in its subject matter, complex in the operations found 
in any one enterprise (sheep, potatoes, cotton,) and very concrete 
as to its expected results, To meet these characteristics day to 
day situations will arise calling for the proper teaching methods, 
and teaching on a high order. Lecturing, although sometimes 
necessary, is quite often unsuitable. A demonstration with follow- 
up by students may be called for. A planning session with a group 
of boys who wish to form a poultry co-operative may be used. 
Class discussions, recitations, or frequent short objective tests may 
constitute a method as well as an evaluation. Supervision of the 
individual who has a small vegetable plot at his home, supervision 
of class field work, chalkboard demonstrations, a film strip, and 
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often a visit to a progressive farm for observation of a desirable 
farm practice are all methods that may be used from time to time. 
Competitive class and farm work extend the list further. There 
are many others used by the imaginative and well trained teacher 
' to motivate his students and to assure learning on a doing level. 
A firm belief by the teacher that what the boy learns must later 
be used will compel him to use all these methods in an aggressive 
way. There are more hours of planning and preparation involved, 
but he will come to consider the satisfaction and pleasure of seeing 
real results a just reward for his efforts. It can safely be promised 
that good training will not come through the lecture method alone. 
This article has dealt almost entirely with the objectives of 
agricultural education as they guide and affect the training of boys 
in the multi-purpose school, It must of necessity be the only place 
to start if we wish to develop a sound philosophy and if we are 
anxious to know where we are going and what we should accom- 
plish. With all due respect to Christopher Columbus, who dis- 
covered America, one may justly feel that he was lucky. He didn’t 
know where he was going when he left, he did not know what he 
had found when he got there, and he couldn’t tell where he had 
been when he got back! Let us not use him as an example as we 
seek to develop and improve the multi-parpose stream of agricul- 
tural education. Let us be sure we know our aims and where 
they are to lead us. 


